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2 CHILD'S CONCEPTION OF THE WORLD 
«previous werk? There the problem was aa. analysis 
of the form and functioning of eld thought ; hare i x 
tn analysis of its content’ The two qanstions though 
omy felted are 9 thelr aatare dstinguehuble The 
‘orm and functioning of thosght are maniSsind every tine 
‘the chad cones into cootect with other children or with 
fp adult asd constitute form of socal bebavons, 
‘observable from withast. The content, on the contrary, 
‘may of may not be apparent and varies with the chk) 
tnd the things of which 1 is spelaag. It ls « system of 
Intimate baits and it requise «opecal teckaique to bring 
‘them to the hight of day Above all jt w a ayatem of 
‘menial tendenoes and predilections of which the cid 
Dimtelf bas never been conscioualy aware and of which 
Ihe never speais. 

‘ence is not merely usta) but emential, tint to 
aamize the methods to be employed m studying theve 
‘eles. To jade of the logic of children it often ough 
sumply to talk wih them orto observe them aaong them: 
velves, Toarrive nt their beliefs requires spec method 
‘whch, it must be cunfewd ought, io vot only dificult 
td tedious, bot dasand abo an outlook, the fruit of at 
least ane oF two fo! yey’ tracing. Mental specialist, 


true worth the most minute precautions are necemmary, 
Some account of these precavtions must now be given, 
‘nce if the reader ignores then he w bey to fabily 
tompletely the meaning af the pager which follow and, 
‘moreover, to minmanage the expétunents should he, 0s 
‘wo hope, decide to check them by repeating them 

Dense, 

§ 1. Mrrmop ox Trs7s, Pos OsssxvaTion AND THE. 
Cumncaz Meron —The fist method that presente 
Het aso means of solving the given problem is 
"5 Ringe Stade om Chil Lape 

MOU Longaay ond Tanga oe Qe Ged Koga Past ee 
‘Val 1 Jule ond Brscoag ve CM Bges Pas) 
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fiat of Mt; that a to my, the method of posing 


paris both quiliative acd quiotitatvs, The ava 
fages of this saethod sre icdinpatable m diagnosing 
sbildses indivioally, "For gerald peychology lo 


In practice, aze too often weiew a9 theory, owing to the 
Jack of context. This, however, o of sight importance, for 
It is obviows that with euffinent ugenuty, the tevts con 


subject or at east rss vo domg, For example, w trying 
to find out how x chuld conceives the movement of the 
ssun nd moan the question cay be asked, " Whot makes 





‘the resalt of “‘reamaneing,” that a of that peculitr tend- 
cy of chidven to invest when embarrassed by a. g:ven 
question, However, even had this test been appliod to 
Anldes ofall ages, no real advaces would have been made, 
‘Soon it may well be that a culd woud never pat the 
‘qusstion to lif in such e form or even that ft woud 
‘ever have asked moch x quesbon at all, The child may 
‘quite possbly imagine the san to be a bving being moving 
ofits own accord, In asking “what makes the run move?” 
the maggertion of am outside agent occurs at once, tht 
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provoking the cretion of « myth Or im osking the 
‘question * How Goes the ean move?” out may be wugyeting 
theidea of“ bow °—perhape also aot previowly preseat— 





INTRODUCTION s 
‘question contains itz solution in the manner in which it 
faasknd, For example, wien a child asks “who made the 
sun?" it is clear be thinks of the sun es the product of 
an act of cretion. Or again, when a child asks why there 
are two Mount Salives, the big Saléve and the little 
Salive, when there am aot two Matterhorn, be weideatly 
‘suagines mountains as arrenged according to plan which 
cexslaes all chance. 

‘We may ths state the first rule of oor method. Whe 








there?" We olan seo that Del asked a gront mureber of 
questions in orae to find out whether a object, much aa 
a leaf, was inanimate or alive. Farther, we ape that Del, 
{in answer to the statement that daad lsives are 

ead, retorted “bot they move with the veind |” (bid, 
6). Thos sozne children by the form of their questions 
sdhow that they connect life with movement, These facts 
show that an interrogatary on anminm, ondertaken in 
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‘such way (for example by asking fo the manner of Del 
ha moving object “knows” that it is maving), is nat 
artificial and that the connection between life and movae 
‘ent cormespends to something spentancons in the chid. 

‘But if the neceasty for direct observation is thus made 
‘lear its drawbscks are also obvious. The method of pure 
‘observation is not only tedious and seemmgly unable to 
guarantee the quality of the reglts, exept at the expene 
Of thelr quastity (it is, in fact, iespounble to observe @ 
laxge tuumber of children wader similar conditions), but 
alo it seems to contam exrtain systematic defects the two 
chief of which arn as follows. 

Tu the Gest place, the child's fotaliectna? egooentrcity 





De aesociated wit hin immediate activity o play, thus 
‘Bing no clue to thet emential fregmeat of tas thought 
14 not concerned with action and vehich develops 





sent chout them expecally because he regards thove 
explanations, being is own, us aot only the soot votural 
‘bat also as the only ones pomible. In shart, even thet 
‘which coald be expaised im words, orduonily semaine 
implicit, imply because the child's thoaght Is not oo 
secalved 0§ cur ova. But Woogside of those thoaghts 
‘which can be expmed, at least interoaly, how many 
imexprenible thoughts ast remain uokoown 20 Jong os 
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wwe restnct ounmives to observing the child without 
tallang to him? By inexpressble thought are meant 
tendencies of mind, syneretic schemas, both visual and 
motor, im short, ali those prmtive amooatians whove 
existence oe fels directly ane start talking with a child. 
‘These primitive associations are ofthe greatest smpostace, 
and $0 bring them to hght special methods must be 
aployed, 

‘The wecond drawback to the method of pare observation 
1s th dfcalty of doticgmstung a clald’s play from kis 
Delite. Take the axaaple of a child, who, imaguing 
hrigmelt to be alose, says to the aller" Have you 
‘attened out al those bg stones 7” Ts he playing ot does 
Ihe really personily the machine? In a pattioalar ease 
At us impomuble fo yodge with comnction, Pure obser- 
‘vatoa is inadequate for distmguubing belie from 
romancing. The only valid cnteria, as we shall seo later, 
‘ze based on multspbety of results and on the companton 
sf rodiveal reactions, 

It w therefore eaeatial to go beyond the method of 
‘pure observation and without falling mto the prtinlle of 
‘the test method, to take foll ndvantage of what may ba 
(quaed feom experoent. With thas i ew we sha mie a 
‘hud mathod which claims to aute what ¢ mast expedient 
1 the othod’s of test and of daect obmeevation, whist 
vonding theic respective daadvantages: cus is the 
‘method of chnical exammation, used by peychsatrats as 
‘a maaoa of diagnons. For example, one may for months 
cexsmmne oxrtatn cases of parancea without once seem the 
iden of grandeur assert itsli, though tbe impreamon of it 
ia bolund every upuscal reaciou. Moreover, thongh there 
re aot diferntinted testa for every type of morbid 
‘oudhtino, yet the poactitioner = able both ta talk freely 
‘with the patient wislet watching carefully for evidenoes 
‘of morbid choesion, and furthennore to lead him gently 
‘awards the cntical somes (bith, race, fortune, mtary 
sank of political standmg. mysie lle, etc) uaturaly 
‘without mowing exactly where the obsession may ruddenly 
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crop up, but constantly malctalning the conversation on 
{fertile so. The cinical examination is thus experimental 
‘in the sense that the practitioner nets himself x problem, 
‘makes hypotheses, adapts the conditions to them and 
finally controls eack hypothesis by testing it aguinst the 
reactions fe stimulates ia conversation. But the clinical 


‘being m their tram, atlords no ground why be should not 
question the child for the purpove of determining precisely, 
‘by cttaval examupation, the exact pert which waggention 
‘and romancing play in the answers, 


INTRODUCTION 8 
stage of the beginter. It isso hard not to talk toa much 


‘When atadeats begin they either suggest to the child al 
‘thay hope to Sad, or they suggest nothing at al, becanse 
‘they are not on the look-out for anything, in which case, 
tn be sur, they wall never Gnd anything. 

In short, it it co simple tank, and be material it yulda 
needs ubjecting to the strictest cxiticima. The paycho- 
lngiat must im fact make op for the uncertainties m tha 
‘mathod of interrogation by sharpening the subtletien of 
‘bia interpretation. But, here spun, the beginner in 


angerons, but both fall into the same error, that 1, of 
‘mapposing that everything a chi may may, dunng 2 
(quarter, half or three-quarters of an heur of converration, 
tien om the same paychological level_-that of considered, 
belief, for example, or of romancing, etc. 

‘The esoense of the critical method is, on the contrary, 
to eeparste the wheat from the tares and to beep every 
szawer in ite mental context. For the osataxt may be 
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one of reflection of af epoctansous belit, of play or of 
‘rattle of elloct and interest or of fatigue; ind above 
ll there are certain subjects wha inspire confidence right 
from the beginning, who cam be sean to reflect und consider, 
and there are others of whezn ene dots equally oertan 
‘that they pay 20 beed to the questions ani only talk 
subbiah i thet rep. 

Tt ie mupomaible to slate bere the precise rules for the 
ingnots of theoe individual reactions, this must be the 
reslt of practice, Bat to render more intitle the way 
fn which the following obvervetions were chosen from 
amongst all thooe xt cur d:sponnl {for thus waleme ore thea 
oo obmarvutions were callectad by the author aad om muy 
‘speci! posts onr callaborators farther examioed « large 
amber of subjects, wo shall attezypt to classify in cect 
broad eategones the various posible types of anna. At 
‘hese types are of very wooqual value it ia important to 
‘bear in mind a clear cuthse of this cassicaton, so as to 
‘ba able to astign de value to the interpretations. 

42, Tax Fivs Tyras or Reaction Ravanteo 3¥ 
Cronca, Exaxniarion—Wheo the duld eppens un- 
fntersted in the question and is not etumulsted to 
any wfoct of adaptation, xt replles at random and 
‘whatever fit comes into its bead, without x0 mich 
aun tryiag to find foo m it of to invent an anger. 
‘We shall speak of this reaction as the ansuer af random 
(called by Binet and S00 "le w'ueporiapurne). When 
the duld, without farther rlecton, replies to the question 
Dy inventing ax annwar i which be does not realy believe, 
oF in whock be believes merely by force of eying it, we 
shall speak of remanciag. When the child males wx effort 
‘oreply tothe question but cher the question is waggetive 
or the child is amply trying to satisly the exainices 
‘wuhout attempting to think for himself, we shall mim the 
tem suggested comtion. We stall iciste perseveration 
snder this ead when si the result ofthe questions being 
fa soggestive series. In other cass perseveration mst be 
regarded as 2 form of the “anewer et random.” When 
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‘ame, 1s the anme that they ane the bardest to arzve at, 
‘at they nevertheless erie We shall we for example, 
‘hat boys of an average age of 8 can give catect deo 
‘crmption in words and « complete diagram of the mechanlars 
of 4 bicycle. If b evident that such a result and soch x 
tyochrocian iz (dividual anrwen point to reflection 
previous to thr examinatioc, even were theze 20 evidence 
A childrm aaking quattions concerning the deta of « 
‘leyele. We aall also se that les enough to aa cides 
of 68, " What ss the sun domg while you are walking?” 
fo be told without mere ado that the gm and cia 
fellow ther, moving and stopping when ry do, Tha 
‘constancy af theer answers und the apontamity of the 
‘atement compared with the rgue axtue ofthe queion 
‘undoubtedly mazk the spontaneous conviction, that is to 
‘ay « conviction etablahed belore the question was ued, 
But it not a0 much the exixtence of the spontaneous 
ssaviction thet the reader will foo! locked to dupute 
fa the boundary ime to be distinguished betwoes the 
‘puntaneons and the liberated conmetin. Tt ig trun that 
Ae frequently experiences the impresion thal x quetion 
set toa child ls ae that it han ceveryot given w thought 
to, and yet the mexpected origzality of the reply seemn 
to indicate previous rection. How is the line of de- 
amaration 10 be xed ? For icetance we may ask child, 
"Where doe night come from?" Ta such a form, the 
question coataiza no saggeston, The child hesitates, 
‘ties to averd the question und Sally replies thet itis 
Vig black clonds which make night. Te ths « spontaneous 
conviction ox i it rather that the culd, wing never 
‘omdeced wach x question, seeks nn asswer inthe sine 
ypothess, and ove making the leas! demand on the 
lmpgzatin? Either interpettion can be advanced, 
Both are probably tras. Certain chiléen oc being usked 
hy the clonds aypeat, enswer, “to make it sight" Ta 
tach axes the cxplaontian ofthe coeds by the aight is 
Gnarly spontaneous. Ts other came ont has Gh imperaion 
(hat the chid i fnventing hls explanation on the spot ? 
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Te fa Sntereniog to observe that in such a case the spon- 
‘taneous conviction coincides with the Bberated conviction, 
Dot itis obvious tat ix genera? and wen in this pestionlet 
tase they bere not the same valus foe the 

Tris aaturally quite sales to ask chidren if they havo 
cove thought abt the questo asi, Either from lark 
of memory ox of introspection, they aze quite unable 
tomy. 

‘But the question whether itis pomible in every case to 
istigush the spontaneous conviction from the berated 
conviction is not very important. The study of the 
‘heread convichon is however of the greet inter. Tt 
{as importeat to inet on this, ince itis eagential to one 
scheme, It isa quostion of fact beyond challenge by ay 
Cheoretical argument that the Iberated conviction whows 
‘the numa uniformity as the spontaneous comction. 

‘Fer exampla, we made the following simple experiment: 
1 tame was ézopped into « glass balf fall of water placed 
fn (rout of « child who was asked way the level of the 
‘water rose. ‘The answers given expremed 1 berated 
conviction in the majority af cases, thet isto say in those 
casea where tbe child was not alresdly aware that the level 
of the water would rie whex the vtace was dropped m. 
‘All the chikiren under 9 declared that the water roar 
Yeeame the stone was “envy,” and the rest of the 
experiment dhowed that they dri not consider the volume 
of the object but only ite weight. “Here thea is solution 
arrived at oa the spot but showing x remarkable uni- 
formity axougst diferent child. Is this work will be 
found x multitude of other examples showing the sx! 
formity af the Hberated covvction. 

‘We thas see that even whan the aahution in invented 
‘by tho child doting the experiment ital it not invented 
‘from nothing. Tt implies previowsly farmed schema, 
‘endences of mind, intelectual habits, etc. The golden 
zie ito avold suggestion, that i to say to avoid dictating 
particular anrwer among all the posible anrwens Bat 
on the assumption that the Hberated oocviction cam be 
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Aiatinguished from Une spontansoss conviction the former 
tre worth serious stedy, for they reveal, if nothing more, 
the child's mental predilections. 

Tat oy take another example. A child asked us, “Who 
‘made the sun?” We took this question and put it to a 
umber of little children in the noc-tuggestive farm: 
“How did the san begin?" All the chikiren declared, 
that men had made it. Let us suppose this to be x mere 
invention of the moment end that the children had never 
Defore thought of such = question. There i bere 
solation which, in the Seat place, every chikl chose in 
preference to « number of others, and in the gecond place 
‘whith thay veuaed to net aside aven tnder the 
of our oomteranggeations. Xt seers then probable that 
‘his artificalist answer, even if of the bberated type, is 
connected with a intent artuiciaam, an artifcialist 
‘tmdmey of mind satural 10 chuldrea. Naturally this 
‘enaains to be proved but good grounds are afforded for 
stating the problem thus Morrover, the child would not, 
‘abandon his hypothexis daring the rematnder cf the ex- 
amathen notwithstanding our attempts to make hin 
‘This gives a stood indication showing that natura tend- 
cecig at variance with this artical attitude are tight. 
(Otherwue it would be easy tomzake the ciuld alter his view, 
‘to make bim invent vamething ese, et. 

In short, the study of the bberated copviction is cer 
talnlya ustifiable one. The method consist of questioning 
the child on all hit surroundings. The hypothesis is the 
‘awertion that the chilt iavents hus explanations in euch 
‘way a8 to reves! something of the sponteneoms tendmcioy 
af tus ind In order to obtain any tesalta by this method 
it must naturally be checked by a rigoross control, beth 
‘as regards the mamer of ating the questions and the 
interpretation of the answers. These rules we aball 
‘presently seck to formulate 

Hf the line of demarcation between the Sberated and 
the spoatansous conviction is of only relative importance 
it is on the contrary absolutely mecowury dearly to 
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ictingsish the Rherated conviction from the sagged 
cownrdion, IE swast not be thonght that suggeaticn 18 
casly avcided. A log spprentiethip is neceasry before 
fone can learn to recoguise tnd avald the mumerout frat 
‘of mogqestion posible, Twa varieties are particnlariy 
dangerous, verbal maggesion nod suggechon by Perseow ation. 

“The former ia maly distinguished im general but i very 
cuit to detect in Getal. The aly means of avoiding it 
in co learn children’s talk and to frame the questious ix 
‘thin Language. It ix thos necessary when boginning ax. 
inqalry on a new topic to make the clokien talk frst, 
fdmply aa a means of acquinng x vocabulary that avoide 
al suggestion. Without 20 dang te impor to foresee 
the furreaching elects that same apparcatiy soflensive 
word may occasion. For example, much words av "going 

“walking.” "moving (“avancer,” “ marcber, 
oager ") are certasly not eynanyms to child, The 
‘man goea along butt doe not wove, ete. If out cardeaily 
‘wnat a particular word that w unexpected to Ube chld, 
‘one rl stimalatng, simply by suggestion, animistic o€ 
anthropomorphic reactions which might the: be mintken 
for spontaneoas. 

Suggeation due to perseveration is stil hander to avoid, 
for the ample fact of continuing the conversation after 
the cluld's fint answer tends to soake him permevernte 
‘long the line be bas already adopted. Further, amy vet 
‘examination arranged is series tends to cause peraavera- 
tion, For example to ask a child if « Ssh, bird, the wa, 
‘the moon, the clouds, the wind, tc, re alive is ta uge 
kim to aay “ Yes" to all simply by farce of example. In 
such n case the answers are evidenly ” suggested ” end 
cexrtainly ot “ Bhereted ” in the sense in which we ae 
ing the term. 

‘The suggested connction ia of no interest to the paycho- 
logic. "Whilst the Mberated coceictinn reveals abit of 
imiod formed previous to the seuminstion althongh 
‘pttemationd under it intlonce, the suggested conviction 
reveals nothing beyond the child's suggersbakty, which 








0 much to ough at the world a8 becamse this is « natural 
[proces of his thought, and im the cave of problem he 
fide tiesemae, the most aseful oun, According to this 
‘eoond salotion the child in partly taken in by it bimeel 
‘and remances on his own account, as for intiance whim 
2ye resolves for himael sore private problem of his own, 
‘This ia certainly often the case with small children of 
ahoat 4 or 5. Every our ix familiar with the rhetorical 
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‘questions small children ask aloud end to which they 
immedistaly supply the answer themseiven Nagy? 
quotes the fllowmg question, ” Why have beaze got four 
fect?” to which the 


E 
i 
[ie 


cezplans the selutions » child wil pve when ican find 
fa Bott, and thos serves a3 aa indication, negubve itis 
true, but sone the lee often fal. tae in this sense 
that romancing answers from cldcea of 4-6 will som 
lumen be quoted an the course of tha wock. ‘ut It i 
‘obvious that care mst be taken not to draw from auch 
facts more than a negutrve mdivation. The study of 
romancing 1s sock yields nothing he the wealth of 
smatenal to be found an the steady ofthe bberated couvitio, 

Piowlly, according to the third solktion, it  posnble 
thot romuncing contains traces of eather coovctions oF 
snore rarely antiapetions of « fature one. When We are 
Jn the proona of relnquahing a cherahed conviction by 
‘progreanve siagus we often ad it were till play with at, 
sympathetically, yet without aay longer believing in it, 
So, allowing for the diferent circumstances, the child's 
romancing sometimes plays a smalar re, In discusang 
stain (Chapter XI, §4), we ball ee he ball ythcal 
romance of a mentally decent wbo woagsoes his porrats 
‘0 have been peeseat atthe beginning of the world, Thus 
myth exbodies the recurs of the small c's bebet in 
the omnipotence of is pareats, 

‘The problem 1 exceedingly complex and from the 
beginning of our temarch wo feist be especially careful 
not to prsjgn the aatare of reraancing. It is icteresting 
in 0 far as It doce not for the clld bear the name eeaton 
to conviction as it does for un We must therfore 
stady it. But it ia necawary, whatever our win studying 
it, to dstingaiah it carefuly trom: the uberated conviction. 
vAAGE omens ete” ae tM 


‘certain criteria by which this may be done. 
‘Tan answer 2} fandom 01 retsaina to be dealt with, 
Af the quostion “What do 3 and 3 sake?” be asked 





Paacanmc Tyra or Ruacrion—Having made clear 
the object af oar research, we shall now attempt to 
frame certain rules as gudes in the selection of the 
most interesting answers In other words we shall try 
‘and elucidate the practical means of dhtinguishing the 
five types of reachon characterised i sBchedo in the 
In the frst place, how is the suggested conviction to be 
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AOE tal for 3 few mints and then to guation it apis 
‘indirectly on the same subject : the euggefted conviction 
Hie praitoin the G's mind, whch tend nator 





‘method of tracking it down is to mruluply case In. 
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eating with « large stant of sobjects, romancing may 
‘be distinguinbed frees the Liberated aad the spoctaneous 
convictions ky wesns of the three fllowing criteria. 
By quettioaiag a lage mumber of children of the sme 
age one Snds aither that the mupected snmwer is very 
Qenecal or else that it Is peculiar to ona or two giver 
Shldrea. Ia the frt case the chancen are agamst the 
‘Welthood of romancing. In fact, since itis both a free 
tnd an fodividea! form of invention it mot improbable 
‘hat al the culdrea would invent inthe tame way whed 
‘sawering the mme question. Bat this fst criterion i not 
‘enough Deoxuan its quite posnble that a certain quorton 
4b completely iocomprebeceible at « given age and can 
uy ive tse to romancing. Further, ix rach « case, 
romancing may twod to move aloog ex obvious tne, tht 
‘ving rise to waitormity. This interpretation io particu 
Insly applicable where artScialion is concerned. For 
example, children of 4 (0 6 ate questioned a3 to how the 
moan began. Suppose them to find the question inoom- 
thay wl then invent a myth and as the 
tiplent it to have rosourse to man they wl all ay “a 
roan made 1" We dearly need a mote sbile criterion. 
“Thece tema to be a seoond one at hand, “Where & 
lasgn aszaber of chalren of dflrent ages are qovetioned 
4 may be that the suspected answer (whch is by Iypo- 
‘thems generally ix the lowest age) wil disappear entirely 
at a certain age level and give place to quite another type 
cf aagwer. ‘The children inthis case exuld be divide nto 
two vlages, without am iotemedury tage. On the 
contrary, 1 tay be that the particular ewer disippears 
progressively sod gives place to a mature type of anrver 
nly as the climax of continous develope. Then the 
thilrea must be divided Into thee Avision, two extreme 
tages and an Intersediary stage. ie caer tat in the 
Jotter case the chances of romancing are mach Jove thin 
4 the former. Foe suppose that oc a ortain question 
‘hiléren start with systematic opinions or «wtreng pataral 
endency and this opinion is subeequently beomght into 
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comfict with experience or texching then it ie evident that 
fsdapzation to the new poist of view wil not be iatan- 
tantous bat progreadve. On the contzary, the abaence of 
Intermediaries Betwees two eacoemlve groupe Of aSEWers 
‘wonld certainly sem to indiate that the Sint group had 
Sa vaise is the ayes of the child and wonld the seem to 
favour u hypothesis of the general existence of romancing 
using the Sint stage. 

Finally, 2 third criterion may proétably be studied : 
‘the muethod of arsiving at the right axrwer. Te fact if 
‘the answers given by te youngest chiliren examined 
are not roroancing, not only ougbt the dimppesronce of 
‘heae anqmers to be pragrenave aod ot sodden, whem the 
leon are asi in groupe eccording to their wverage 
‘ges, but ao it shoal be poanble to obyerve the prizitve 
conceptions sill chaglag’ to. the fat corvect aiowert 
themeelves. In other words, if in a given proces tren 
stages can be dutinguihed ove of which i intermediary, 
‘the (ype of anuwer of the frvt stage ongbt to be still 
traceable, sot only danag the sesond rage, but right to 
‘he begining ofthe third, In rach «case, is practically 
certain that the answers belonging to the frst stage do 
‘ot rerlt from ronsncing. 

‘Let ws take an example. Chikiren in the fist stage 
roaintain that the Lake of Geneva was dog by workmen 
‘who fled it with water. Children the wecood stag sil 
spoiatain that the lake was dog, but the water has ootne 
com the mosztaina, tod originates from ral itt. 
‘Fnnlly, in third stage the cid adits that the lake was 
nade nocording ta a natural ‘aw, the vers bellowed it 
‘out and feed it with water. We can conclude that the 
‘rticlalt anumers of the frst stage aze not romancing, 
for not only are thay general, nd not only does the 
existence of the second stage show that the artifcatiom 
flocs not disappear Semediatly, bat also chikdren are 
found atthe begioming ofthe third stage who stil believe 
‘hat Gucva exited before the lake nnd that the lke js 
Deside the town “ becsuae you trast have the town before 
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‘us lake” The begloning of the third stage thos sill 
shows the persstenoe ofthe etl tod of mind. 
To emda, i is clear at Uf ie eomparsivaly exay 
to distinguish genzize conviction from romancing, The 
reseblance of cldzen smonget epe another 
at any rate of cvledchllren. of waatnve socal can, 
comitry or language—makes if posible to ase faidy 
rapidly whether « particalar conviction i general, lasting, 
tod even capable f resisting the first adult lemoxs, 
‘On the contrary. if & dict and, cariouy, this ia 





(qmuaralty of ..ca8 occurs in childten of the samme age; (4) 
oth last severnl yearn, decreasing proyreaively rather 
than being redenly abandoned ; and finally traces of both 
‘ave still to be foend mterwover: with the fret comect 





srery waeuary must end, just as obvervation must be the 

‘hom which every research starts. Tae study 
cf quetions aaked bry chldzex themselves is in this expect 
‘of the greatest kelp, 

Bat this method ia, as we have uiady showa, very 
limited in its wee. On many pointe where the annrers 
cbtaized. bythe clinical method sean to be highly 
vyntematined, chides aak few if any questions This is 
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‘often precely Docanse the convictions dlalooed by the 
‘isi exuminttions ave never previously been doubted 
and have thos pever provided matter for goesion. But 
‘voc «cae, it fs not wo mach « matter of earvstiaen a 
of tendencin,napict iothe child's natural tread of mind 
rather thas expbctly formulated. They are poluts of 
iow that remain subscacous, end undeinod mative 
fnfluences rather than covceptionn How thea is the 
pontancoas conviction ox tendency to be distinguished 
from the Mheratad conviction ? The rales for the elsical 
eramination carsot tarnish the soluaso. It is t0 be 





reaction 2s of the liberated type? What pert 
‘adult play in the child's convictions, ett? 
‘But the coatrary danger of prejudging the nature of 
‘the reraita before they ave themselves bean analysed, 
must also be avoided. The important thing is to find 
umber of rules of interpretation which will unite 
rmalenuin of fexbility with the maxiwam of strictness, 
fn a0 far as these two requisites caz be reconaled. Put 
roce simply, we most find cut what rules must be followed 
te avoid the deogers of premature jadgromt, 

1 this connection two points are of especial smport- 


EP 
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‘ance. The firt consems the relation between the verbal 
formula oF conscious systematisation the culd gives to 
ta bells at the moment of the examination, and the 
‘preconscioss trend of mind which has urged the child to 
fnvent, in whole or m part, x parscular solution, For 
example « child grves an answer which isceacly berated, 
‘that is to say, Ghat we cam ao it were see the conviction 
forming wncler oar eyea. Is this answer ta be treated us if 
ft was of the " spoatanoous ” type, a should we rether 
interpret it by taking account not so mach of the actual 
Angwer aa it stands, a8 of the tendencies which guided the 
‘aid in ta aasch 2” But in thus case how is the cheace to be 
made and how are these tendencies of the child to be 
snterptated without distorting them ? The question is of 
‘extrem importance, mt fact the whole value of the clinical 
‘method depends on ts solution. 

“There are two conflicting alteraatives The fst is that 
of certamn child prychologstn who reject, ax devotd of 
smgaifcance, al realte determined stnetly by question 
and auzwer (though waturally only 40 fer as such an ex- 
arumaton sums at revealng the chikl's conmetions and 
‘conceptions and not simply anbyectang st to scholastic or 
‘manta tents). For these authors every examssation tends 
1 falsify perspective and pure observation alone provides 
tan objective standpoint. Bat to 60 reserved a view the 
{act may always be opposed thatthe result of examinatlons 
‘re constant, at least on un everage. When cinidren are 
‘questioned as to the meaning of thinking or of names, all 
the youngest (or at Hast x suiciently igh umber to 
‘warrant the word “all”) reply that thinking is woth the 
routh and that words or ames ruse in the things, ete 
Soch anuformsty confronts the detractors of the method 
of examination end justifies, wtbout further grounds, the 
coatinuntion ofthis means of research. 

‘he allemative aniston is that of those peychologata 
‘who regard every answer, or at any rate every iberate 
snter (a opposition to those wich come {com suggeatian, 
romancing, o want of reflection), us being the expremion 
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of the child's spontaneons thought. This is what oertan 
‘antribators to the Pedagogical Semnery seem to bold for 
erzample. If these uuthars aze to be belioved st is epoug!s 
‘2 vet « uumber of questions to children und to collect 
‘their anawen to cbiain “ childom's ideas” or "chid 
thearieg" ete, Without wishing i the Inst to mite 
represent tha value and interest of many of these unquines, 
‘we think none the less that this value ls often something 
ite other than what the anthors aappese. In other words 
‘We regard as very doubelul che principle according to 
which no matter what answer, #0 long as ut be neither 
‘mggerted nor the frat of romancing, pomscasce the same 
conficient of spontancty as the answer of a norma! adult, 


st as truth may often issoe from whet is false AN a 
(moana! ponciple it 1» altogether ecroormm, and xt an 
alacromg, to think of the exaggeratoos that would resalt 
from questioning chuldren em x number 

regarding the tnswers thos obtained 


sf mubyects and 
a of 
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the seitconacons and sprtematic thought af the adult 
‘Therefore, to arrive at the trod of mind by a liberated 
convictinn, the principle isto wtp this convictinn of every 
synanatic cement. 

"To achieve this, the ixfecce of the question set mat 
‘ist be discounted, that isto say ooe must sbetzact fam 
‘the child's answer the fact Gat it i2 an answer, For 
ceample, f one asks “how dod the sun begin?” and the 
‘child ropes “men made it” the only indication to be 
‘retained is that there exists for the clu « vague connec- 
‘Hon between the sua and mea, oF that men count for 
something i the nature af the wun. If to the questions 
“how did the masues of things bogus? and “where are 
‘he names?” the child answers that the pames come fox 
‘he things theses and are thingy all we say cancode 
{s tha for the clulé eames belony mors to objects than to 
‘the wabject who thinks of them and that the child is realist 
fro its aatura) trend of mind. Care mmost be tocen 12 
these two exunplen not to clalm for the child spon 
(apeoas inclination tn abate the origin of the soa wad roca 
(uulese pure cboervation shows tock) nor a concera as to 
‘the place of nares. The only information that the answer 
‘yekls po to speak the diction towards which it points, 
‘on artsficalit direction as regards the first example, and 
‘a cenlist direction as regands the sacood. 

Naat the anqwern obtained aust be stripped of all 
logical character and care taken rot t% introduce au 
artifical oaherence where coherenca is of a ergazic rather 
‘has « logical character. Tass children will answer that 
‘the mn, the mons, the aky, the might are made of loads 
tnd that the clonds aze of smake. The lightning and the 
sara are of fire which comes from the smoke, ete. A 
eiightfal system, according to whch the smoke fram the 

‘is the principle of meteotology and astronzmy! 
‘Only it does not happen to be a system. The conocting 
inks are only partly realised, haf formated and sketched 
the rough rather than ckasly outlined. Further, these 
smsociations do not excinée other, and others thet seem 


Finally, an attempt must be made to strip the answers 
of thelr verbal element. Therein certainly prevent tothe 





‘But he above rules will not suffice to resolve all the 
(problams meoived ia the interpretation of the xomvers. 
‘Unfortmately the study of the Chik exises « mock more 
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serions diticalty, that of dstingushing from emocg the 
results of the examization the part to be mgunded es the 
lil ovigsal coctibution wad that due to peoviont 
adult infoenses 

‘Po in this form the prnblen is soluble, Tt involves 
in fact, two quite distinct questioas. The hstary of the 
id's intelectual developmect 1 lagely the history of 
the progreaive sociation of it individual thought, xt 
frat reiting adaptation to social conditions, then ‘bee 
coming increanngly peactrted by surcunding ada 
fluences. In this respect all the chit's thought is 
emined, trom the commencement of language, 10 be 
Atearbed progressively in adult tought. “Here arses the 
‘iat problem. What isthe evolstion of this socilisation? 
From the fact that there is progressive soculimtion it 
follows that throughout the whole course of the chi’: 
development, the castents of rts thought fall inte two 
tatoories: one du to alt zfoency ead the othur to 
‘the child's ecgina tations. To other words, tbe child's 
sonvietioat are the product of a rection infienood but 
‘nat dictated by the adult. This reaction ceraunly ments 
4 sudy nnd wil be taxied Garay Uae course of this work. 
‘For the presenti lt enough to seals that there ar three 
‘actors is the peoblem ; samely, the world to which the 
child adapts self, the cals own. world of thought and 
‘the adult society which moenoes this thought. But, om 
‘the other hand there are two very diffrent types of con- 
vction assong children which send to be distinguaed, 
Some are, as we have jst sen, laflunced but not dictated 
by the edu. Otbers, am tbe contrary, ore simply 
arallowed wile, ether at school, or from the family, o 
from adult conversations which the cd overhears, ett 
Tome naturally bove not the sightest intent, And this 
forms the matter of the eeoad problem, the more in- 
[ottant fmm the point of view of metbodclogy, mamaly, 
low to distinguish thowe buts imposed by the adult aud 
those showing an cigusa] action fo the part of the child 
{« reaction sEenced, bat ant dctated by the edalt) @— 
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tis evident that these two problems need dietingsishing, 
separately. 


‘We must now examize them 
‘As rogada the fis, fwo contcting sizbons can be 
pot furward. According to one, there are no such things 
fr convictions szictly the chs owa; voting cen be 
discerned save truces of stray and incomplete information, 
‘ceived from withoct, and to know euldren's own Tes 
‘honghts one would ave fo bring ep orphan eau desert 
Ind, This at haart a the eoltiontxphot ia the work 
cof many scolgite ‘The Sen thst savages ean teach a 
‘more than children as to the genens of human thought, 
altbougs the savages are knows only at second or third 
‘and by those qualfed to stady them scientifically, rests 

largely on the tradency to egurd the chit ax caturly 


Jodgments nor above all to become sufficiently eonwcio0s 
ff then to expose them to ms. It may well be that we 
tony toe in the child his groping uncertaintien procisaly 
because he does not bother to speak of or even nobee 
‘matters which are obvious to him. Tt is therefore legit 
‘mate to refuse to admit & fron the absolute conformity 
‘of the child's conceptions with those of the world mt- 
roundmg him. Further, af the logieal structure of child 
‘thought differs from our adult logic, ax we have tought to 
show elsewhere, it seems probable that the content of 
child thought i itself party original. 

Must we then adopt the other extreme solution and 
rmaake the child a sort of echucid Lving entirely in its 
‘own automata, sithough in eppearance sharing m the 
life of the socal body? This would be to misrepresent 
‘the fact that the chald is 2 being whose prscipal activity 
fs adaptation und who ls saeking to adapt stsalf aot anly 
‘to the adalt who surrounds st but to nature tall 

‘Tho truth Ios surely between the two, Stern, m bis 
stady of child langzage, has followed « guiding principle 
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that we my wall adopt, whilat enlarging it in fevour of the 
sxigialty of child thought. For with chikiren thought 
4 indeed couch more origivl in its character than ix 
Janguage. At acy cats what Stora says of language is 
2 fortis equally tre of thought. 

‘Lot xa aml, says Star, that i bis Iaxgoage the child 
‘elts Blea altogether to copying the adalt saviahly. 
I yot occurs that this copy coctains a cutber of elements 
‘of spoataneity. Fer, in peant of fact, the clukd dome not 
‘copy everything. Ita smntation is alactive; cartain 
featurea are copied ostnght, others eliminated after a 
pesod of year. Moreover, the order io which these 
{imitations are made in practically constant. ‘The gram- 
‘matical categories, for example, are acquired m a fixed 
carder, ote. Bat what does inition, made selectively and 
ln a fixed order, egnity if not « measure of spontaneous 
rwcton, At any cate such facts point emphatically 10 
‘the exutence of w structure more or less cy 
externa prnese. ‘ 

‘Bot there is yet more. Even that which mama copia 
{sm reality deformed and recreated. The words the child 
‘wes, for example, are the name as we use, but they have 
differant meaning, ether wider or narrower as the case 
may be. Associations ae diferent; ryatex and atyle are 

a, 

‘Stern thas puta farward on good groznds the hypothesis 
‘that the child digate what at borrows and digas it 
secording ton mental chemiatry of ts oma, Yet how nach 
more valid are these considerations when apphod to the 
domain of thought tell, where the rte of imitation, as 
‘formative facta, isevidenty wsoch smaller. Infact whan 
deaizng with exnceptions we are contisaally menting wast 
‘one rarely finds in egard to langoage—a rea} clash betwean 
‘the child's thought and its adult surroundings, resting 
im systematic distortion by the child of the information 
{imparted to it by adalta. To appreciate the extent ofthis 
‘Phenomence one mut actualy fave seca bow far chien 
4a to derstand even tha best lemon, 


Aistinguish between child zotiams and adult notions simply 

by examining the me the child makes of our words and 

‘votions, It ‘wil then be seen that adult language co 

siiouten far the child « reality which ia often ary i 
hs 





‘Asform acd amimilate it according to © mental structure 
‘of hla own. We shal find an excellent Glurtration of this 
law when studying the chikt’s notion of “life” “The 
‘potida of “leving” has been enastracted by the child to 
correspond to an admit word. Bot it embeacea something 
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Ibeard, Moreover, as the child develops, its comprehension 
cf the adult Inerane, and st becomes capable of ane 
lating the convictions of ts sxccates without dsfrming 
‘them. How thea shall wo disticguish in the reslis of 
the elses! examanaten tha part dat to the cid itsell 
and that due to adalt converation woot the child hes 
Absorbed? Al the rules airady.prescnbed G 3) foe 
diningushing the spontascous and hberated answers from 
‘hove doe to suggestion dunng the experment hold for 
‘the solutia of ta new problem. 

‘Pint comes the uniiormty of the answers of the sume 
average age. To fact sf all the childs of the mame 
rental age urcive at the sae conception of © River 
‘heoressco, in deSauce of the vasatuos 1 their personal 
droumstances, their expenence wad the couveraten they 
have overbeurd, etc, tba may be megurded a8 4 prime 
‘guarantee of the orgiuabty of the convscton, 

Seoandly, ua 90 fur as the ebid's cnvicoas fallow with 
incredag ego & contmvoos evolaton, there it fresh pre 
tmampooe fa terour of the onginaity of the eatvicton. 

Thirily, i particular convietsn te fally the peoduct 
the chld's mind, ite dlsappexcanoe wall ot be widen 
‘ed tt should be potable to ttabish -mmber of oom- 
Yaoutiasa or eaxpromises between it and the new eoRVic- 
‘oon which is tending to supplant 1. 

Fourthly, a comcnon baving real sobdasty with « 
fqven mental stracture will ret suggestion; and Gthly, 
thus conviction will present « multitude of prolgerabons 
and wl react oc « number of seighboanse conceptions. 

‘These five enter jisty applied, wi sofce to show 
‘whether & paroles coamiction has been eeapy boxtreed 
by the cid frem adalta by passive station, or whethar 
it w ma pact the product of the cd's mental stroctone, 
Mcufestly theo criteria wl no longer reveal the prodet 
of sult teaching a the age wise the child can comprehand 
al that he told (alter the age of 25 0€ 12). But by tr 
‘he chilé ix ao Danger a chid and bis mental wucture st 
ocomung that of the adalt, 
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‘But realiam ia of two types, or cather, objectivity mast 
De distinguished from realism. Objectivity consists in 20 
fall realising the coantless introsions of the self ix every- 
day thought apd the couutlees husions which result 
illusions of sense, language, point of view, value, ete— 
‘hat the preliminary step to every judgment in the eort 
‘to exclude the intrusive tell, Realies, on the contrary, 





scious ioterveations of the vlf are inextricably mixed, 
‘Tes this not futile, bot, on the contrary, indispenmable 
early and belore all ese 
between the self and the external world, 
‘an. The work of Mach and Baldwin 
it taniliar to Mach 
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Bat thex views are stil torical. Mach’ hypothesis 
fs not based on & true genetic peychology and “the 
‘Feetic logic” of Baldwin's coestroctive rather than 
‘Sxperimental. Whmce asy attempt to purus mare 
ehosely his lngenivas developments sevens, if not their 
Precarious stricture, at last thes complexity. 

‘What, for example, does “ projection” realy mean ? 
‘Tho didicalty of distinguishing “ projection from“ wjec- 
ion" readers three interpretations pounble, Sometimes 
(het is emmply « face to dierentate between the sll 
and the axterua! woeld, that 1, absesce of camcioumnary 
of se Thao iw caimed that whea a chil speaks uf 
isu in the third person, i a becuse be won kizaalt 
notin the rile of rabject but as if trom without. In this 
cure” projection ignites that the child w question 
‘ests, tnd perhaps magices, his owm actions as belong 
‘ng to an extemal onder of things 

‘sn other coma, thar i projeetion " when wa attribate 
to things characterises beloaging tothe self orto thought, 
‘Tis the chld who placea the "name of the ean in the 
won, " projects” an istemal realty mto the external 

‘Fmally, itis dita to dissagulsh ~ projection” trom 
‘hove cane in which we endow things not only with em 
own charactenstie but also with such conscious motivns 
might occas the senattion we experience in observing 
‘them ; thus a child foghteced by the sight of fze, endows 
‘the fie with mahcous dovgus, Itia uot the feng of fear 
‘which a attributed to the fie, rather the child projecte 
{nto the fire the rxiprocal sentiment of malcioumneas 

TE i thin third wens that paycho analysts have used 
‘the word “ projection.” Tt w a diferent sense from the 
foro former but it is ebvious that there fe a relationship 
Defoe all three and probably compete continuity. At 
any rate {o all thee cases there is“ adualim ” between 
‘the istermal and the exter. 

‘What then i the mechanizs of projection? Docs it 
‘imply chnply failure to camify the coutents of consti 
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‘ness? Thisie the ieprenton given by ending Baldwin, He 
‘explana clearly enoogh tha proces by which the contents 
‘ae differentiated tnd the natore of the “* dzaliams ” $0 
‘ormd, but the construction ofthe primitive and udualisic 
tates is not made clear. This is doe, 20 docbt, to Mr. 
‘Baldwin's method, In bis lter writings bis geaetic Iogsc 
4 built op with great analytic subtlety, but as {fit was 
dependent on peychalogical introspection alooe, chat ia 
‘tosay asif he regasded comscioutmese ax un ultimate dat 
tne took mo account either of the sncanscioas or of the 
‘iological factor. But it is questionable whether genetic 
paycbology must not necmaarily anppoes hilogical data, 
tod pasticalarly whether ~ projection ” does ot rem 
from on unconstioas process of assimilation, previously 
‘umditioned by the objective woekt and the sll, irespec- 
tive of conedoumen. If such is the case, the varions 
types of profecian are depeodent a the various possible 
‘combinations of aasisaation and edaptetion, 

‘But to reveal these procemes and to trace theit evolu- 
tion, 1 minute ody of the facts is abnolutely exsential 
Since the felt of study is obvioully so vast, we shall 
Ymmit ourselves to the snalysls of such clearly defined 
{act up will Unrow most Light on these ditbeult queatons, 
‘We shall adopt a method of regreasoa. Starting trom a 
description of the conceptions children form as to the 
nature of thought (daa between thought end thing), 
vee sul theoce pass to a study af the boundaries children 
draw, in the matter of words, names and creas, between 
the external and internal works, conchuding with a brief 
sunalysis of certain Kindred phecomena. The advantage 
‘of this regremive method is that fo starting with the 

‘that are easiest to interpret we shall be ablz 
to disentangle certsin guiding threads which we showd 
mls in following a chronological method, 


‘THE NOTION OF THOUGHT 


‘We shall try to prove that sack isthe case with the child, 


‘The child knows ncthing of the natace of thoaght, vm at 


‘the stage when he ls beng lnfuenced by adult talk concer 
ng “ mind,” " bea,” “ tateDigeace.” 


‘The technique is eieiy 0x follows. The child is aked : 
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do you think with?” Whatever the snwer may be, 
‘the meaning bebind the words is wat matter. Finally 
‘comes the question, sppong it were pouibe to open a 
‘person's bead without ius dymg, could you see a thought, 
‘or touch it, or fee] it with the finger, etc. Naturally, these 
last questions, which are saggestive, vost be kept tothe 





‘THE NOTION OF THOUGET 2 


‘The third stage, the average age of which is 1132, 
sturwn thoaght 20 longer materialise’. Tt i no doubt 
dificult to dlatingulsh clearly the third stage from the 
second. But the exsential for us In to distinguish the 
sevond from the first, tat is to any the adult's contribu 
tion from the child's conviction, 





admitted that people thick when they tak end stop 
‘hinkiog wheo their moaths are shut. -Accordang to the 
ruaterial we bave collected much convictions are very 
(rneeal among children, 

own. :0)9: “You know what 3t maans to think? 
Gifet the ink of yore oun. Wit do you think 
with The mewth—Cas with tbe" aoouth 











Gumus (): What do we think with ?—I don't how. 
Whee do ge ink 2 Tn the Baad — Were? Im the 
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‘Do we think with the head ?—o-—What then ?—With 


ue hil (Go, 5 so} said that thinking wes wath the howd 
‘But thia mast have bees a word be hed beex taught, for 


t 
ke 
§ 
§. 
i 
ee 
a 
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&3 





flow of thought, it in certainly true that the children of 
‘whom Stem apecks begin to distinguish tmmodlate per- 
‘ception from suppositions and inferences, Thin 8 6 


(Wat 18 to may, have realised what ts tmplled tn. this 
{ction}. Above all, it i 0 reason for agruming that 
‘they hive deduced from this doalty the ldea of «realty 
‘hat is perceived and x thought that isterpeet it 
‘ig 20 ground for supposing they have 
made any general distinction between the pxyeheal and 
the phyrical. The oniy discovery which these chiléren 





‘tat the eh can easily fil to recopmise the thought an 
Ths own or conceive it az a material vole. 

1a treating of the developrent of the notion of thought, 
swe tuay thos regurd an primikive the chin couvition 


Lares. 
1 Bae Prech chld dacs Seton "I thnk "ge pes ea 
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2h as breathing oc blowing. Thought thus 


‘omsats either of " wordings” or, mote rarely, of al. 
In fact, to chiktes words convey nothing isternal or 


ial 


a 
az 


Be 





i 


i: Bea 





fete 


aff} 
ie i 


yuu 


i 


sit 


ki 


ye 


Jes to ats 
howe rer mie of ge teal en th bras by 


H 


Wand 


9 to the child st is the uttering of 
‘wars which are plated in the mouth by the agency of the 
same stimula, 


‘the stints of things, 


Here ia the case of a cll wine has his own crmoeption 


memory. enter of the etn of hi wt we 
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made up. But to "go out” ond to “come back” are 
signidctnt expressions. They most beloterpreted literally, 
for, we we uhall ae later, Sch also describes dreams a9 





pple 
ea pp an an eget 
Fe Di ae "ere aes Bi 
over there Ji docmn't make amy defferonce. The wind 
port oe hoor og OR dd 





‘Ti NOTION OF THOUGHT ” 





of the things named, and when it consists of voice It is 
‘ancimilated to air, which is both itera) and external 
‘Thus im nelther case is there a claar boundary betwean, 
the self and the extemal world. 


§.2. Loomne ano Sennec.—Bafore provending further 








ote. 


‘The last case in riking, showing how the chil, although 
placing thought in the head, bas not yet solved the 






Ege 
rt 
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Where ?—Jn the nack”” The combination of 
Sent ois Re mek” Jie sombietion of srsctns. 


in short, the value of thoes avswers ia proved by the 
continuity ‘they all show Betwees the Get and second 
stages. At fest we had the impremion that the “ vaice” 
wus a reoullection of religions taaching ("the voice of 
cuumcience,” etc}, but we gave up this interpretation ic, 





‘THE NOTION OF THOUGET F 


‘an always known ke had a bain (pe cu this bject 
Jhudguont ond Raesoe, Chagéer TV,§3). Tei harcore, 
‘gute natural Gast whoa chibicen caze to comer the igi 
af ther knowledge, they belive, He Kau that iis imma, 
‘We dull fod the same thing wit the ergs of names. Te 
tharboen suggested that tla tendency of chibren to colder 
A they have been taught a originating i therotlve sd 
Probably some fnfuence oa the peyehical gene of the 
Platoole doctrine of memory and aur doce. 
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‘ether case In thought diferestisted frost the things 
‘thought of, nor are wards fom the dhign sumed. There 


pee pret bacek tigre terion 

‘the arrival of the third stage. 

Tekan ements pai 
re Ite i hat 

Veac (rz; 2a ose a ghe 4 





‘THE NOTION OF THOUGET s 


‘The beginnings of the third stage may be placed appro 
sataly at the age of 11, though some cose are found at 
zo, and evm at 9. But on the sverage the emential ds- 





“ thinga that are not real,” that isto say mental objects— 
what chien zame “stories or thingy “ axid for fun.” 
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Images and the questinn can, therefore, be better studied 
later. 
Cooeming words, the theares of Sully, Compayré and 





ravings bear & tide sieply bienmae of thi pecurity : 
‘The addition of ttle haa we cooaider no other meaning 
‘than that of exprening the narse of the object, which is 
regurdad ly the designer as a property a inherent in itn 
camenca and ax worthy of being reprodnced ax ite vised 


Tt wil, thereore, be interesting to see at what age 
hildcen ean distlagslsh the word which desguate it 
‘roo the thing itsel. To solve this problem we used 


i 


‘of Chapter Tl. TIhree types of anewer, corresponding 10 
‘three sacceesive stages, were found. In the first stage 
(up to the age of 7-8), the children made 20 distinctions 


| 
i 
; 
] 
& 
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aa ere 
Berar 
Re 





‘The examples of the fist stage obviously prove anthing 
‘by themselves. It may be that these children realise 








ors UU ETT 
ana 
ind i ual 


ihe He aly 








These cases are particulary striking since Krug ond 
stl moce And folly realise the problem. And, for instance, 





an verbal, 
‘from the 


1a not wrong, because paper tears, Clearly 
syntematic dificalty of 
thine availed, or thoutht 


‘the confusion i more than 
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‘The fallowing i an exemple of the third stage, where 2 


g Hie i 
faa 


Aire 
a3 3ag8 

i neath Hi 
uit 

a rH i 


1 aga, 


This example is suggestive in ie. Ties confusion 
‘between the wood sod the thing i, ix fact, scoompanted 


by an explicit and entirely spontancons confusion betweso 
the thought and the objects thought of. The fact that 
‘Tie rid himself af the fallacy wilt being quastioned only 
Adis farther valua to the case, slace it hows the Gfficnlty 
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‘pore thet up to the age of xo-rr theme is confusion 
Detween the sign and the thing signified, ard as we sw 
carer, it isat aboat the age of 71 thatthe idea of thought 
‘in dlaociated from the idea of physleal substance We 
‘hon vee that i is between fo upd 1: that the child Becomes 








themselves by means of words, the words sharing the 
natore of the things named as well as of the voice pro- 
jucing then, 

‘Al tis involve as yet only matter and material ction 
and the resulting reales tx due to a perpetual confusion 
‘between subject and object, between moma and external 


CHAPTER If 
NOMINAL REALISM 





$04 doing mock more, It thinks St 4 aching to the 
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mcoca of the thing wad discovering « real explanation, 
‘Be mon a4 H kaows the mane, the problem 20 longer 
‘ert, Later, quardona brag ca stymalogy al farnih 
‘ee! matarial and show the sume tendancy towards & 





‘he only itary ito fd tne Sight metbod ef etng 
questions, The ccitecion will be as nual only to ani 
questions to which older children can give a comet 


‘The technique on which we decided after much expert- 
eating i Uriely as follows. Fight typer of question ze 
saked In the following order: (8) Having made sare that 
the child knows what x name it, be is wiked to give his 
town manne and then “the nasoe af that,” “and of thet 
(os varios objects are pointed to). “Very well then, 
‘what rm name? ; (a) he is next eahed, “How did oxmmes 
Degin ? How did the nazoe of the san begin 7"; (3) the 
sngwer baving beex given be is then asked: “ Well but 
‘bow i we know that at was what the sun was called?” 
(@) “Where are names? Whose is the sun's name? 
‘Where i the mune of the lake?“ ete; (5) “Do things 
‘now their mazes? Does the man inow its name? Do 
‘the clouds know they are called clouds or wot 7” ete. ; (6) 
“Flas the tum abways had its name or wan if Get without 


NOMINAL REALISE & 
6 it aly get its came ateroarde?™; () 
fos called “sun? Why have the Jura und 
ge thone pamen” etc; and finaly (8) You 
‘rather is Pacl—You might have 

r, mighta"t you?—Well, 

‘deen called Salers in the begining 


I 
i 


: 
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i 
fe 
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k 
& 
i 
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i 
k 
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called ‘moon’ and the 
‘These questions will perhaps seers too wubtle, But as 
‘ll were correctly solved at the age of about rx of 19 we 





‘The following ace answers to question 2, llustrating 
‘the first stage where the zame emanates directly from tbe 


i 


av (6p) sayy that samen ce 9 al ngs By 
“How did nazme begin ?- How did the sun get ts name? 
yf tatoos — Nee our nue Jake! samefeom? 


aie ie pa cee, Se cori! 
Wopeee gras 





0 ean when, 
name they 


2 How did't toga? 
‘4a the nape conte fro? 

[sD the Salave give itself i:8 name of 

perc be Si pe ate 


‘Stes thus comes beck to the idea that the name emanates 


from the thing 





‘ft cares fram the coads ?—Ive 
show dal the mane 


ies 


Ha 
Ay 
wae 


‘Daring the second stage, this belle anggested in pasting 
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pe 


A 
ea 


NOMINAL REALISM, 6 


ty St, becomes more and sate ronouneed , the mame 
coms fr the person who tate the thing and» ths 
from the beginmg ttenaty connected wa the thing 
{Hel Tee blowg exanpegasrte le 
Fan ( ” You know what «nace 2? Ile knog 
set he Bren vr ed “Were Go sara ce ta? 
Hl did they Rag licens Gof sxe Now Wt te 
female chddin Sad they wa tld 6p none 
‘Wat owe that ean o "C2 Sea by memes So 
IB inoe heh shen “tiew at be tabi get tg ease 
{a the bogmmng’?—God sed “Tales mae i made to 
ad pop aot bn ths ey ot fon 
Bao lowe eo fe oem me 
Se a hl 
SPE pe Fl pat ee 
‘All he anower arn sar. For mot of the edren 
faa, the ery the nts the pve were a 
de by the fat mc, but a hs que x tobe sid 
Inter ce Par I) iced ot concern‘ here 
“Fina, eng the third age azex were sa gven by 
the makes of he things but By other mex "savant" ate 
aun (9): “The nee wes fit aed“ wm by 6 ma 
end spall Treen wan toe ta 
Wiadred man oh stent What twat 
imam whe brows srosoungWhat dd he 30 fo fd ot 
GtuamesWoat oon you do you wees “aeran™ 
Oy ould oy a nd of name Sion Sy ad” 
aud ten ee om to cy tat God ade the Zan Se, 
and tat their nae wer gen then by vi 
‘Tee evuatna ofthe anwere Gen to qution 2 thos 
eau to sew 8 pried caress 1 von nels 
During the fis rage the sare nin he thing Dung 
fhe eneod tt comes toot en bat wes made with Cs 
{aog, Ue an eh wp to ape comarca ith 
$e Bsa and ny pooty sil erga ae tte i 
tbe thang. Deri the third stage fe Dame i at lst 
Tegan x doe to tbe pect whe inks abot te ing. 
“Fae siedy of ques © eaiely Cniezy thaw newt 
‘his queria, af wil be remembered, conse fn taking 
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‘whether things have always hed their names o whetber 
they existed Belore they had names. This question it will 
be seen serves principally 2s a confrmatory proof for 
qoestion 2. The two questions should therefore not be 
set immediately after one another or the child wil simply 
draw hls conclusions from what he hat just suid withoat 
cunuidering the new problem. If however they are set in 
‘the onder suggested, the child will treat question 6 as a 
freah problem, and bis answer will therefore cheek the 
‘value of his azswers to question 2. 

In the great majority of cape the anewers to quastions 








Mag): Hea the em aay ha tame 7— 


Ye, ite sama when sb war born How was 
‘the sun bora ?—Like ue." Same answer for the clouds, 
the Saléve, et, 





Pat (Co Bore th mum had ita name was i already 
there ar—Whnt wan i eallnd ~The rom Yew, bot 
ce 8) ous aamwers o Quarion& have ready 

careers to Guna shave 
Flas the an ways bad ha mae or Wa 
ire bade eT aay ha 
rite mane Pepi (ee Speer) 
rr fs me Sy Fat 





ane 
ae 





Batt 


ifs 


# 





(the training schoal attached to the Institut Joa Jaoqom 
Rousseau at Geneva), we know that chikiren themselves 
sometimes ask this question spoatansously conoernlng the 
otigins of writng, a abject they question with interest, 
Tn the cases where the child maiztame that the usme 
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‘emanates from the thing or that ail objects were christened 
‘by God, the question of bow we then came to know that 
sich was the mame of the sun, etc, follows of necesity. 
Qumtion 3 need not therefore be regarded as suggestive 
Yeast ft presupposes nominal yeas, but rather a 
‘being the natural sequence of question 2. Moreover, ax 
‘with question 2 itis not carvectiy solved until the age of 
9 or w. 

‘The stages rovenled by mans of this question are an 
follows Darang « ist stage (5-6) the child zoppomen that 
wwe came to know the namss of things simply by looking 
ft them, We need arly to look at the son to know it in 
called “sun.” During the second stage (7-8) the cluld 
claims that God told ns the names of things | During a 
thud stage (after 9-20) the cbldfnally reeins that names 
Jaye been Handed down, fram father to son men the time 
‘they were invented. 

‘It wil bo aren at once that these stages correspond, both 
logically and ehroaslogscally with the three stages dis- 
tinguuhed for quesbon 2, ‘thoagl the detail does not 
spoewauily awayt correspond The following are examplet 
cfthe rst stage : that is, we know the mun is called " som” 
by looking at it. 


‘Sar 2 ill bo repembenot, sersrded, names ot 

cain lem Se Ting heats om Cod 

iar what Sua evans ana 7 dot 

soe eat ty see Haw ad yo ry Chak et 

Rains? Sane My mathe fd mend Bow 0 yout 
‘Ettiec Know sate cane sh se ei 

















‘has aleady said that names come trom God: 
“the name of tke un come from ?—From 


c 


if. 
ork 


Gol. And how did we tow that the sun i called eu"? 
Rrcause ie im De ay. IE's mot om Be cath Tt 


Tae cet ad ao al oe ae 
‘lh ays We Be a ahead "oo 


he 


‘uf how dxd we iow fs same wes ean’? We 


preat 
Shave called it 


Flas 








4 


‘How did the sot men 


‘Saltve? "How did. you 


"Did you find that out by 


the 
8p 


“ell you 27 wa tld An 
sifnhak name of the Ane? 


yourself o did 
Ean i~By mya 


clouds» mas fold —And the 


7 ta told thet too And the nazse of the 





‘the 
‘090? 


Pee 
a ae 


bby herself or was she told? 


‘These answers are very suggestive, for although they 
‘Presa nominal realism to its utmost limut they are not 


‘absurd. For indeed, although ciuidren may roppose they 


‘eed only to look at « thing to know its maze, it does not 


‘in the lesat follow thet they gard the meme as in ame 
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‘way written on the thing. It means rather that for these 
children the name is an exsentin] part of the thing ; the 
sume Saldve pics 2 doping mountain, the name sun 
implies a yellow ball that shines and bas rays, ete. But 
‘it must also be added that for these cluléren the emenco 
‘of the thing is mot « concept bot the thing itaei. Complete 
‘confusion exiets between thought and the things thought 
fo The name ia therefore in the ebject, not as a label, 
ftiached to it but as an invisble quality of the object. 
‘Fo be accurate we should not therefore say that the naine 
“ran implies a yellow bal, etc, but that the yellow ball 
which ia the sun really implies and cootains the nerne 








. rae tn 
PASE Tlie cat te otal 
-merdy by looking at them, but have been told us by God. 
woe: “ How did the firet men know that the san 
‘san i—Becouse God told Nook —And how did 

ry know that ihe Sulbve wa called” ‘Saléve'?—God told 
eed fed rl hel rei 
BSG ours ae 


‘dhs samme af De sun when be looked at it 2—You.—Why ? 
Jr cpm country — But woald be 


—Bacauss he bad seem 1 
know it wan called * gan" 








‘The clald's commcion bas only te be shaken and it will 
revert fo the soiubona of the fitst stage. The following 
4s another example of a chi heditating in this wey >— 








Fuually oertan chuldren, to escape from the diicuty, 
find the solution ready-made ia currmat thedlogy, and 
then do not hantate to ascribe the origa of language 10 
tera iaspartion, alter the toanner of de Bonald s— 





ASAE), And who eave the san its name ? od — 

we know ifs name ’—God foot ef info men's 
ee et ee en tno yee 
Given it another Ys, Duy "knew it waa 
alled the sun ?—No—And dhe natuna of the fahes 1 
God pu the names sto men's heads” 

‘Here is an exazple ofthe third stage (9-10) — 

Mar (co) And then bow did we kg the names ?— 
They have come Tether fo son.” Te wall be co. 
peters ‘int fe’ Mey shapes were ixwerted by ed 
dutizcly after the orgs of thangs, 

‘The study of question 3 has evidently lund bare certain 
notions ready made o fadurectly de to adult infuence 
fas well as many spontaneous ideas, “The answern of the 
‘Amt stage however are entirely ongaral nxd the soccestion 
of the three stages follows e regular coune, bowing 
clearly that it ia > part due to the child's own reflechos. 
In fact it is not unt the child sfficently developed 10 
five op the convictions of the first stage that be veoks 
anything alge and calls in religous adeas be has learned, 
fom uthers, Moreover, the child's rection of the ldsa of 
fs language directly due to God in favour of the much 
sinupler solations found in the third stage ix also quite 
spontaneous. 

§ 4 Tur Pace of Nawas.—The youngest children 
believed it caly necessary to see the sun to know that it 
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‘was called "sun." The natural queshon (a ack then is 
‘where ws the sume?" Ths coastitutes question 4 The 
comect way to ask it us to remind the chu that 2 thing 
and its name are not the same, and then to add, "very 
wall, whera 6 the name?” 

Commg after queston 3, itis not absurd. Tt may seem. 
mach to0 dificult, but ike the three preveding stu solved 
at about the age of 9 or x0 without any suggestion on cur 
part, Moreover, wnot solved use and forall at given 


from the and that ws only necematy 
(o ee a thing to know ts wae. Alter the examantion 
ly qioted be again marstamed that the same of 


nda thom to-—-Whace'a your samme... New locke 






Juniofne ue. 
Bevan Wndt do 





parugraph, namely that the thing includes sts name tn its 





{ntewsc character although stig invonble. But when. 
‘comes to the lake Fert sbps into m mare matenal realism : 
‘be shnakt frum placing the mame sn the Jake Thin 
Ihentation i extremely suggestive and thows better than 
anything else the strength of the chide reahem. But 
under the sway of the abwurdites into which be was led, 
Fert ends by having recourse to the bypothens which 
‘aris the second rtage and declares that the name 1s not 
ithe thing. Bot it was only cor qoestions that berated 
‘thin convection and :t 1 still so unstable that Fert wil 
be seen to eeject rt directly after Just ap Fert's last 
‘words were spoken the bell for recreation rang and he 
‘went out to play for 20 minates afterwhich the examination 
‘was continued 8 fellows :— 

Where ia the word “lake” 76 ut inside ot Because 
of the water” ()) “Fert vous assumilates the case of the 
lake to that of the sun, the clonds, ete... . We therefore 
‘med a coatrary muggestion : " How ist Uist people give 
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Sts eaeersee 
Biba yet as 
we Ureah confusion betwer: oijject and thought = 
‘the moment we think of the sun, cg no longer in our Dead) 
—Bot sf the uame was im the head, 't we think of 
Pilate tao eel 
Ine Se a LT See 
Boe Ee 

‘The interest of this quotation is in Fert’s determined 
cedistance to our meressingly pressing suggestions and. 
pepe tres drt ery 
wieardiang narnia 
Stan hte doe 

‘ST nn sme 
wor Gia mpeg neni, Me 
pug mabe rape e ae Pig 
pore rereaaad 
See cone eee 
thr Salve the She * Scant pu co wall = 
Sone eae: Gemeiene 
‘Mare (8:1) Whereis de same of thes ?—J0 


Be shy —Ya tthe aun oe the mame of the sun that atin the 
Sky 7The mame.—Why in the ky ?—Dacesse 149 iv the 


‘Gi on the bode btwn, hs wage tod 
(he nest: = Wace Sr saen fw had Where is 
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‘the name of the sun ?Iu ss head” Pat bad slnady 
stated a few moments carer that dhe sun knew a mame, 
‘We attempted to undecerve bum: “Tt doesnt itself Know 
ity name !—No, Be nun doeow's Snow. —Then where in its 
sume ?—In ney head (thsd stage).And where is the nae 
Of the moun ?~Tm ts fead.—Aod the name of the run ?— 
Ts head” () 


in abort, the study of te fst stage fully bears out what 





doer not mean that it 18 Inscribed om or materially re- 


‘presented in the thing. It ia part of the ewesse of the 
hung. Tt wa characterise of the thmg, though aot 





Jmmatenal and Jocabsed ta the tind, for the children who 
mach thus conchunon (hrd stage) stat by saying that the 
same in m the head or 13 the voice. Thus“ powhero” 
fenply means that the nasue is 30 Langer Jocaboed in the 
thing. Tt is abil a peinitve answer and only found 
msongst chilean stil to some extent ic the frst stage, 





"There Gockang up at the caingl—Waere?—in the 
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Gass 1s the omy 2 
Hee Mae Saye a ts tes ad pt 


ames Cap ge meh mae othe Salve 
‘ouch it —No—Hear ¢?~No.”, Same answers 





Wyte wtih Ts chee S Gia 
Dace Be tee Ye! ar mt 
eee i Ee wt 
es Sa ere 
a tet ee 


ben his room + To-day, 
it wtay bere ?—Tue hes —Why ?—Becawse ae 
“on We tall be going xt 4 occ Tal 

ee tte occ) Boas £ 
2 swe stay, ll yout 
ume ol be tre "Pes, 2 say Ti wes Yo Ch 
—Where will ‘name be when we're gone >— 
People tho aus bn 





onda *—Yes-—Why ?—Bocawse T saad’ (ray tame) — 
Tan't it m the litle corners then ?—Yer, @ a2” 


‘Roc's xisa us quite clear despte its paradomcal appear. 





(G) that the name is connected with the thinkmg subject 


2 Note 22 the Src the pentane strmagy ot amcctbag 
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‘and rot with the object, but (2) that the same 1s external 
‘to the subject and localised in Mis vosoe, that sto say both 
jn the surounding air and im the mouth The last part 
of the examination brought this out very daarly, Roc 
‘wanted to admit, m accordance with our suggestion, that 
her name was in the head but related ax yet to give up 
the idea that it was “in the iste camera” 


‘Srmr (sf) t014 ws spontansously that the name of the 
moan Ob, tn ke moon wae’ ttn ase’ at 
‘lace. —What ‘oes that rena ?—1t means tt in the 
Then where it?--Newhere Bat when 

ng ero tm rt ng Aad 
wig our mae tis me 

iat wi sow gout sane whee ot — Wah om 
wm yor ine "Ao the mas of the moon? 
r,2a shen we kaow ieee “Wher when 
0S ith = Boerne Where's that >i the voce” 


‘Thus scoond stage 1s roteresting from the pomt of view 
‘of the douliom of méersal and extemal, and stolangly 
confirma what we already found with regard to thought, 
that wis both am ws and in the surrounding air, It i tree 
hat wn the case of words and names ths ism a aente 4 
Jegitinnate view, ance actually a word ast cross the sir 
‘before reaching the bearers exr 

‘But a fandamental diference separates our view from 
‘hat of the cid in the second stage: for though he 
‘admits that namen are is the sir be agoores completly 
‘te fact that thes orign hes within curselves. The process 
ss centripetal and pot centrifugal, The mame cames from 
the object and appears ia the vance ; true st then d:iven 
forth agan by the voice but in no case does «t sping 
Gretly from an interaai “ 

“The third stage oa the contrary sm characterise! by this 
iacovery that naras ate ic ourselves and come from 
within us, The chi smerts oatright that they are “ia 
the head” This stags occurs at the age of 9 ar 20. 

tig uot however always easy to étingmsh fhe third 
‘rom the seoand stage. The following three cases may be 
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more placing, 
Mey and Casd in the third stage whilst Bab, for whox 
‘mazes come from the things into the voica, a stil in the 
seoand stage. Cand however is atl very amar the second 
stage and should strictly be regarded as intermediary. 

‘Thefallownng case belongs definitely to the third stage: 

Bus (10): “Where are naimes ? The name of the sm 
{or snstance 1—Tn the head —Whose head ?—-Onrs, every 
ons exceph those who dow’ knoe sh.” 

In dhoct, it 1 evident that quasi 4 gree rise to 
answers which develop steadily with age and which com- 
pletaly confirm the results obtained by the previous 
questions. Question § mutt next be coatitered, that is, 
‘whether things Imow thelr names: Does the sun know i 
ip called sun? ete. It may certainly be quistiond 
‘whether there is mot an element of animism in the noninal 
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realiea of the frst stages In other words is it partly 
‘bocanse the thing imows its name that the nazis situated 
in the thing? The case of Pat & clar on thus pout : be 
‘olde, es we have seen, that uames ame ‘un the heads" of 
the things, that is to may that thugs Inew their names 
‘We found however no constant relation between nominal 
realli and the attribution of consciousness to things 
‘Fert, for example, lncalises saunes in things, bat holds that 





Mart (6; 10}: “Does a dog know sts name ?— Ys — 
Does a fsh fnew it fs called a ish 7—0f courte Dont. tha 
un know its name ?—Yes, Beouse & dows of got ile 
Sow Bo duds Sow they ‘Se ale dats Vi, 

Bey mow thaw name —Do 
matches Know they are called matches "No, Yor Yes 
(or 20 ?—No, bacquss dy are net alwe.—Does the moon 
mow ff ams ?— Yaa" Why } “Because wf bes, i 
reer (Doon the wind know ity name ?— Yee, Why ? 
“Because i mahss of windy —Doas the Hhoas know its 
‘guna ?— Yes, couse st i of at se she Bits (Te it 
flcen Yes, because it free sto the Arve —Does the lake 
‘know its name ?—Yes, because i moves Does it none it 
pores 7s, bese if er that mover (" 
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‘Thordly, here are those chaliren who consider that only 
animals and plants ar enmmals alone, know thear named. 
Even chaldcon of advanced mntelligesce, Uke Mey, wil 
coe eke eles oe 





Mov (10); "Doss a dog Bnow is name ?—Ya—A 
aS ‘20 have we Delong (0 he ood (06 
tte an me @ hs iso —-And does tae 
‘gan know tis called the ° “Way not Because 
Ween aleve—Does the its same ?—No—Do 
‘the trees Know that 8 what ‘alled No, becouse 
tee couldn't make them bao ‘ot —They wouldn't 
‘Understand Then they drat know ther namie’ Per 

they may, ‘set—Why " pethapa not )—Tyees can't 


ther tech been ome. re 
hd wt does hat do They brow ty ae ook 
ta ay ca vce st 

Finally, there are chudves who refwe a knowledge of 
ames to everyting. The average age of thes group was 
9-70, The thidren who amocarted knowledge of Dama 
‘th moverant (hike Mart) bad an average age of 7. Thas 
tvolution agro cosdly sth what wil be found later 
(Part Tf) an the study of etldren's cnumusm. 

4 3. Tix Teemnvatc Vatu o7 Nancrs —So far we have 
studied names under what might be called their onto- 
Jogical ampoct, that a, thax enastenee, place, and ongin. 
‘Thare remains the laa aspect , are mares merely mgus 
coc have they an intratc ogeal value ? The two prableans 
frm erietly dependent on one another and st is evident 
that ames 30 far as they ere siueted in thugs mast be 
regarded as absolute. But thoagh the antolopes) reals, 
tnd the logical realicn of names may bave the same roots, 
heir perustence may perhaps difer. Thus—that logical 
reaasm lasts nsuch longer than cntologal—ie precisely 
What we eall ope to show. Questions 7 and 8 are not 
im fact solved before the age of 10 and 11 or 12 and evea 
‘hose chuldren who localze the same m the head and who 
believe in the recent oogan of names, continue to bald that 
‘ames imply not the thing but the iden of the tng ; for 


ca 


that they could. Between the (wo were several inter 
Imei coe Te flowing acmphe sn ol as St 






penny i En 
na Maite 
i quale aie 
i We aay 
3 Be: 
Bie wee 
saateaelh 


cea a 
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talled , otc >—No--How would one know it was 
wrag$_Biemas the oom rats onthe ong, onde 
“Bos (fo) says that nothing could be changed." Saanse 
they venue tgs fie sents nem 9f Soee—It he 
Sexi te at en Ea gen cle naes, wuld 
Tevet are kibwe} Wo sill hae, ohne How 
‘Broence the ssa ot ond the con 8 be.” 


‘Tho followmg 1s 2m intermediate case an whch names 
ight have been changed bat" it wouldn't bave been $0 
vad 


Dar (7), & gui, forward) “Could the sun bave 
oun eal SE TSN one would have noted 
pate Codd the tale, Se ees 
“baie 7— Yea, noon tox pat Ya col” A 
alle Det “ny 1 dot tke" hago boos 
Sin AST ede eon sf 


Dap shows a great advance on the preceding subjects 
‘in Raving partly realised the conventional character of 
‘names and above all m having understood that uf sames 
‘tad been diferent no one would have known. None the 
leg aba seema to believe in a certun harmony between 
the name and the ides of the thing (an etymoloncal 
insbnet, of which many emmples occur later) yathout 
‘venturing definitely to state its nature 

‘The following examples of the second stage show 
flnldren who realise that the character of namet xs not 
enturly arbitrary— that is a later stage—but conventional 


Mev (xo): "Could you ave been called Heary ?— 
Yex—Caald the Jara Have beea called “Saldve "and the 
Balter “Jura "?— Yeu, Becmsso men could have changed 
‘panes oF made them ihe opponte—Conld the sup have 
‘Geen called" moon" ?—WAy not "Could it have ? Could 
‘hat (@ table) have been called a chaur apd that (a cha) 
a table?—Ye.If the sun bad been called "moon, 
‘sould wa hace known it was wrong 7—Ne—Why not? 
We contdn't haos tnowm of was remg—Why Bot 7— 
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Beceem ben pen name ‘ton’ tie vo, 


"Line sew fay Safire 
eae bein tatty zie 
rca ee, mit. cout ie ary tare 


Why deeds cs some gcoleman ve 
et ae ong the van Youd 
ple ov hae ben ST moked ah shod 
ye ‘imve ixowa?—No— Why net? —Bocowy named 
Iwen't marked om Dang” 

‘Thus at about the age of gr 20, that ss to aay just at 
‘the age when all the preceding quesbons were solved, the 
cd admit that names cold have been changed and that 
‘00ne woald have knows. But ths answer does not alour 
prove that the name has no intranc value. it simply 
roves the deckue of ontological realism: named are 20 
Jooger ted up to tbe things they repeeseat 

Indeed, question 7, ‘' Why docs a particular object 
dove a parucular came?” as not solved unl after 
question 8, and at oa mm fact the hardest of all the 
questions 

Suocess un antermg quosbon 8 simply shows that 
child regards a name as coovestienal—at wan decded te 
call tha nun‘ um,’ yet there is nothing so ts nature which 
‘ells unto cal xt ta. But the name is not yet arbitrary ; 
‘ts not a pare nga. On the contrary it 18 usted oa 
etymologeal groans Te word ‘sun anvolves the iden 
of shimng, round, etc. It as not belore the age of 31 or 
12 that the child ves up malang soch yusbSications and 
‘at question 7 is really solved. 

Question 7 aves tse to the following stages: Until 
the age of to, all names contain the xdea of the thing. 
Dunng the second stage (30 and 12) there = suzply acme 
port of barmony between the name and the sdee., the 
ame ‘ts’ goes wel, etc. That as to say the udes of the 
tng is til present is sows censure, but other names 
containing the same idea might bave been chosen, Finally, 
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atter rf or 12 the mame cantaing in itweif nothing, It is 


purely 3 sqm. 
‘The fallowing are examples of the frst stage — 


“Why 2 the sun called what it ?2— 
as of toes the a” 

foc (6): Why was the sua given that pane ?— 
Busaus W shnate-And the Salle) Bicones ie 
smownin Why are ours called otainn "2 


sith gue & et aot wid 
‘ehat tis?" Bacouse 











[particular of the cases of  yustScation at all vost.” The 

rinoaple 5 the same in all: a ward 2s abwayy asoocinted 
‘wath {ts contert until if comes to be megurdad on implying 
‘the whole context. 

Ts clearfy in this verbal syncretiem and in the momnal 
reatiam wath which s 3 connected that the origin wil be 
found for what M. Bally has called the “ etymological 
insanct, that is the tendency to attribute to every name 
‘20 crigm jotting tt. 

‘in the second stage may be grouped those children who, 


"Dur (pb = gil) =“ Why ace th stare calle” star"? 
Bell jebie aap tthe hat ome Why ot 
Je have fe ete Daye sates to gout 
‘Tienes ets givm the aos asa" brane Gr sun goes 
ST cwntgos het forthe ey acne ops mo geot 
Ye Ee ade id to Ss 


‘the only one we hava so far found who mcceeded before 
the age of xT oF 22, and be only arrived at the solution at 
‘heard ofthe wxarsination und after frst giving the answers 
quoted above, 

ery ie hy Ge eon called by, tat 
ame ?— jn, Jromae fo Snes 
Salve socalled 








em yn ee ha 
‘ny reaton, Ht gust & name —ADG the 2000 7 
Bere “Asgiing cm baled by any name you a 
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For the child, to think is to dea! in words, This boil 
‘nvalve three cmfupocs, and thre dushams arise in the 
‘Roms of the mination. Fist, hers is the confanon 
‘between the sgn and the thing: thought 1s ragadad at 
inseparable fram: its object There is the confaion 
‘between (nternal and external: thought is regarded as 
‘stuated both in the air and wx the mouth. Finally, there 
4s the confusion between matter and thought : thought 
is regarded as o matena! substance, a voice, « whisper ete, 

Does the study of nominal realism contra Ure existence 
‘of these confusions and dost st reveal how the child 
‘wecomes aware of the cormponding dualiens? It 
‘ees 90, 

Ta begin with, the confusion of mgn and thing $0 
‘evidently rooted ma the very natare of cominal rabsam 
that at » unnecessary to pursue the point. 

‘The confusion of internal and external i, on the other 
Juand, lest obvious at frst glance However, the existence 
ofthe second stage, which relates tothe location of names, 
19 clear evidence ofthis confuson, in fact when the child 
feat tris the ae re Cg ed ome 
wot directly place the name “in the head": he 
Fiber by atustng it ar the eisousding ax, "every 
where” where at 8 apoken of, In otber words, vou Ik 
at the same time both withm and outside ourselves. ‘This 
4s precialy what we found in regard to thought, which is 
at the same time both “outside ” and in the mouth 

“The third confesion isnot actually found bot isobvioualy 
smphed 1p the second. 

‘The ages at wloch these three corresponding duals 
appear has only to be studied to reveal how the chid 
coms to discover the con-toatmrial nature of thought, 

‘Until the age of 6 or 7 names come from the things 
Uhemoelven, Thy were discovered by looking atthe thingy, 
‘They are in the thungs, etc. This fire and crudest form 
of the confasion between egn ané thiog disappears sams- 

3 a Dense Lange Pals apa of“ abe bs 
aoe" 
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‘where about the age of 7 oc 8. The dusappearance of the 
canfunon between intemnal and external comes at abost 
9 of 10, when names are Sret localized “in the head.” 
But as we saw with the noton of thought, st ss nat before 
the age of 1 that thoaght 1s regarded aj ummateral, 

it would therefore soem as if the clad fret realsed that 
signs were distinct from things and was then led by th 
discovery ncresaingly (0 regurd thonght as ternal. This 
continuous and progressive diflerenuation of gus and 
‘ngs, together with the growng resluabon of the 
subjectivity of thought, appears gradually to lead hun to 
the notion that thought is ammmatenal 

‘What psychological fectors are reeponmble far this 
progresive distinction between sms and things? Most 
‘probably the cald's growing awareneas of his own thought, 
which takes place invarably after the age of 7 oF 8. 
ts manifestations have been studied elsewhere (Judgment 
cond Reasoming, Chapter IV, $§tund2) But dis awarenees 
i Itelt dependent on socal factors, at we attempted to 
show sts through coatact wath others and the prastics of 
dducueuon that the mund 1s forced to reae te nubjective 
tare end tnt bros nwa the proce of tought 
Asal 





igusped the distinction between subject and object 
‘the mternal nature of thought. Obviously, therefore, 
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‘be given in a fixed onder. Tha ft concerns the origin 
cof the dream. The question ia txted thus: You kapw 
‘what © dren ig? You dream sometimes, at night ? 
‘Then tell ma where the dreams come from?” Thia 
qoestion 1s sumally aufficient to start the child talking, 
‘particulasly when it believes dreams to cone “ from the 








It 
‘by this atmply that itis at aight chat coe dreams, while 
cotbers, ou the contrary, mean thet a black emmoke (0 
(Chapter IX, $4) eauses the formation of dreams, that is to 
ny of decaptive image, in the room (and not ws the head). 
In shart, ane mist always get to the roots, yet without 
allowing the question itsef to be suggestive and without 
eng the od ad gentng tito the "ane 


The iced po, the place othe de, copes 
‘the Grst and forms an muduspessable check on it, Wher 
‘the chuld says that dreams come “fram the head,” two 
completely dierent meanings are posuble. The child 
may believe either that the Great is tn tbe hed oF he 
‘may think that the head produces a dream in the room. 
Dreams may be regarded as either internal oc extemal 
ast as much when Shey come from God as when they are 
‘made by the mught. It is, therefore, of peipary import- 
ance to determune where the ciuki Iocates dreams, More- 
‘over, this question is the ovunterpart to those bearing on 
‘he place of thought and of names studied earber. But 
su the case of dreams the question ruses duficaties. If 
Pot thus: “Whe you cream, where is the dream?” 
‘the danger hs matorally in the dhl knowing the dream 
‘to be in the head yet ying “ in runt," because tt fanks 
1 is being saked whare the doeam appears to be The 
aanrver “in front of us” may thas cometies mean that 
‘the dream in concerved as really ma front snd at other 
‘rues simply that the dream appears to be fa rout of vs. 
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‘This point calls for the closest attention. The questions 
‘must then be esked, “Yes, m tront of os, but is really 
stad truly is front of wor does it only sez to be infront 
‘of us?” Or with the very tte ones, Bat 2s there relly 
something ta front of us ors it only make-believe?“ ete 
‘Bat the majority of the childzen who éescnbe the dream 
as “infront of us” are just those who are unable to male 
thin dhtinetion between “bemg ” and "seeming ” and 
cancot, therefore, understand the controling question, 
‘Tass must, however, be proved in each case 

‘Also at ia important to start with the fret point before 
asking, “where aze dreams.” Otherwue there may be 
sugrestion by perseveration, ix the eense that the ob 
‘who describes the dream as “sa frout of wn" may then 
be tempted to seek the ary of the dream as exterual 
ako, though he would mot have done wo vf tha quesbon 





"why of dreams This qoestor is waggestrve in 
the wense that te ask* “Why did yon dream of your 
smother, of school, etc. - . ” is to suggest In 
fact all the children over the age of 7 or 8 gave a canst] 
explanation (" because T thought of it during the day, 
‘whulet anly the youngest gave the * Why" pre: 
cawaal interpretation This 1 2 questian to be gone into 
Tt may aloo be meahoned that to avoid the pombilty 
‘of suggestion by peraeveration, with two or three ex- 
cepuons, none of the children we questioned onthe 
sabject of dreams had previously been questioned on 
‘ames, and only half had already been questioned on 
thought 
"The answers obtained can be clamifed as belonging to 
three distinct stages Dung the fret (appronmately 
5-6) the child bebeves the dream to come from onterde 
fod to take ploce within the room and he thus dreams 
‘with the eyes, Also, the dream 3s bighly exotinal * 
‘dreams offen core to pay us out,” “ because we've done 
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something we ought oat to have dane,” ete. During the 
second stage (average age 7-5) the child ssppomes the 
souree of the dream to be un tbe head, ax thought, i the 
voice, ele, but the dream is m the room, in frat of him. 
Drearang i with the eyes: it is looking at a piture 
outside The fact that st outside does sot mean that 
is true: the dream is waren, bt contin an smage 
emsting outside, jut as the isage of an ogre may erst, 
smthout there acisally being a real oge. Finally, during 
‘he third stage (about g-to}, the dream isthe product of 
thought, it takes place inside the head (or in the eyes), 
sand dreaming is by means of thought or else with the 
eye, ted 

4%, Faust Sract~ Tae Dezaw cous row ovrsipr 
‘anp zuatws Exrzanat.—It seeron moot probable that 
‘the fit time a child dreams It confuses the dream with 
reality On wang the dreata i ail held to be true and 
objective, and, above all, the memocy of the dream be- 
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‘parents wndscived me, when Eas doasong one 
fin ney bn aoe mr nT ae 
ef conovnces me 3 ma by of « roam which hed 
Sted round th iage of en crossing I hw 2 wo” 

In the same way, another of oar collabarstors bekeved 
dosing a great part of har chilthood that her parents had 
sttampted to drown her im the sea. Hee agass, the visual 
exactitude of the memory certainly sous to indicate a 
rex, 

Wile Feigin has had the bappy dea of studying how 
the child gradsally comes (o distingush the dream from 
realty. Shs has found that, up tll about tbe age of 9, 
‘ta not the absurdities ofthe dream which ad the child's 
Judgment but that on the contrary, contradiction withthe 
acts of realty as well as oppoation to the views of others 
are used as cntera et a still carer age. But in all case, 
the Inquiry has abown thet the disunction between the 
‘dream and reahty snot always easy and that emoticoal 
dreams, wn particalar, beve a tendency to be completely 
confuse, wit reality 

How thea does the child explacs the dream the fist 
tune be is able to dastaguah it trom realty? Evideatly 
be wal regard the droum as x sort of deceptive reality 
just as az Epioa? pocturs! may be deceptive by repre 
senting things whuch do not east—but objective mice the 
yctare the book is made vath paper and colours that 
really exist. Thus may easly be obverved. Sully quotes 
‘he spontancoos cemark of a child who did mot want 0 
tg back tom cortam room, Because  s fall of dreava, 











‘make the dreams to the most sinking 
source of higtt—the moog, which divides inte quarters, 

Clonee ahatananst chee’ far. o. scated to 
she toe hee thy wt Seat predoced reg Ge mgt Sotery 
[Tent ae) 
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Sa ere pore 
peewee ereeres a 


een "Where do dzeams come from ?—They come 
nt et inom Wat doy 

Sean by ‘come troen "T—The meght makes 
9c tacem come Ey sal NS Wat 


the. ‘rom From 
ys the dseam zsade inthe sky ?—No—-Where 
ats the room 
prs Eh ery Wier fo. drat came fram 7 
the me'—Where s the dream when you are drearo- 
tag So ps = Where bode ag vo poaeaas, ods 
‘na -—Where doee the dreara come from ?—From the mg. 
SShould Tee 2X was neat you }—Noc And de you 


eee eerie 
Eten aa 








{aig inthe Seam come bam Pom to. Where 
fp the: glcy ?- * Toate S tetas wee 
‘Bom the dram Sin of tt or Sam saat dt 


If comes by staf — Why do we dream ?—Becouse oe en 
rong Rit Vm ecient advanced Bat 
to Deheve the dream comes fom wathoat "What it 
(atte (a ver) ae ?—dur— Were does tf come 


ef the Ges) trem iesy 
Sloe @: rere ee eae 
Yat ‘Sy nme fem o-From ante Wnt 


sends thean—P “Mesnes) What do, 
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when you dream oe made you? fret of ms— Where? 
Seder my vedo. Tisve wen fom wT ad 
‘orn here ?_“Vesr~ Did you se hw in the morning o> 
Men Why not © Baowicr sé ware dream Wass Ged 
{iv eam come Guest "Did you mae tor eon 








‘you Pestle me 
Tram) Oper they Can one touch it} —Na~ See at? 


‘“Wo-—Could somecue beude you see tt ?—N 
do we dream wath >—The ayes 


‘Wa have mada a pout of multiplying these examples 
to show that though the detail ofall these answers differs 
widaly, m their broad lines they are exmlar. Tn fact, for 
tall thete children the dream: fs 38 image ofa vowoe whxch 
comes from outnde and manifests its! in front of ther 
eyes This image 2 nat real in the sense of representing 
real ovente, but as an umge it does exast objectively. ft 
1 external to the chad and is m co sense mental, The 
ature of ths belief mast belly be made clay. 

To begs wrth, it will have been noticed that emphane 
was put upon the question: " Wauld someone bende 
you have been able to see the dream?" The moet 
realistic among the children, ike Had and Mont, agreed 
that they would, since they regarded the dream as a 
‘ready-made bmage whoch comes and takes tts place bende 
the dreamer and which is devived from the obyects which 
figure in the deeam. Others, like Bourg, Engl, ete, held 
‘he contrary view, but the anteresting point here was that 
‘hey claimed that nether could they see the dream This 
was because at the moment they were ancwenng the 
question, they were thuniang Dot of the actual sensations 
‘which make up what is seen in the dream, bot of that 
something wluch, oo they say, mamuinctures the dream 
(a the zoom: “You can't see the deaam,” acconding to 


What 
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‘Bourg, “because it is night.” Here the child is ese a 
eal, What he aut i the room is simply the cause 
(of the draam. This by 20 meana mdicates that be loci 
reams in the head. Although they can answer that their 
eyes are abut while they dream, these children al beeen, 
nevertheless, that itis with the eyes” that they ase the 
amuages that the cause of the dream makes outside, It is 
as if there mas beside them a something impinging on 
‘their eyes but invunble to all, ‘Compared with the group 
apreentzd by Mout these ciikzen ere in the fret stage 
of mbjectvism, but they exe ell realt. Compared with 
‘the later singe, the caldren of the frst group are stil 
cotuely 1 the grip of & promitive realam, whilst the 
‘eal of those m the wand stage doe to the necesities 
cf explanation, that isto my isa Gaivative type of reakim, 
Morwover, the two types of reply must evidently comast 
‘in each child, 
In the matter of the localsmg of the dreaz,theas two 
Esp of tarmr comapond to two dunk tps of 
to one type (that of Mont, ett) the 
oon nated S Qa eal pst ot aoa cr, 
i the dream is of « man in the stret, the dreaz sn the 
street “under my madow.” But yet there is nothing 
eal there, because it as » dream, un other words an 
fiuoon ; but the mage 2s mage dons ext matermlly 
“under may wundow.""‘Thare ia thus primitive reahsn 
or confunan Tetwoes “Demg end “ seeing 
ream seema to be in the stzet, therefore it is in the 
tizeot Tt must, however, be masted that ths confusion 
is never complete with those chidren who reaise that 
cdreaza are tusory. In other words, those children who 
Yeeate the dream um the street ako believe (throagh 
parbelpation, and in defiance of logic) that it ia a the 
soem. Ths is the case of Mont who reguds the dream 
9 at the same tine " aguintt the wall” of Bis room ond 
fo fa the street. We shall meet sore cans of ts types 
presently (se cams of Metr and of Gam), so that six 
tuaneceaary fo pursue the pount now. 
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‘The vecnod type of belief consists eamply fs admitting 
‘thatthe dream in in the rooms. This 8 a zealiam of a zinc 
-mroce interesting kind, ance it w sot directly depeadeat 
fon the ilusons of the dream itself Tt would seem a if 
hddren ought to vegard the dream as eiber in the things 
‘of which they dseam, through pemdtive realm (as Mant 
does partially) or as 2 the bead. As a matter of fact, 
however, calirm place the dream bende them because 
‘hey ave at the same tme t00 advanced to believe amy 
Jongee in the reality of the dream but also not yet advanced 
‘exongh to regard images as subjective and internal repre- 
veatations To place the ream in the oom Is ue & 
commpromue between a thorcughgemg realm and tub- 
fectivim, - Beag"" 18 20 longer confused with “ secu 
ing; Dette tera ature of ages ot yt wade 
‘Now thus belief an the external nature of mages 1s 
‘extrerly insistent. One ws tempted at frst to think the 
‘chldren have not anderstood the question apd think they 
fre being asked where the drear seers to be But this 
li not the ease Barb, for example, alter baving defined 
‘the dream ae pictures that you we, abaolntely reams, 
despite our suggestion, (9 make the dream xterna) 
"Tei in aw oF I sboulds't wow st" The falowang 16 
yet more atrlang ease, because the ehud f advanced, has 
‘moet given up tho belits of the first stage and aliuost 
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ead (}—Whon 30 dream, 30% don't know you ary ie 
Te Yasin pec ore caboag "You are fe tar 


i 





ment: “It is T tat am in the dream it io't in my 
Dead"; in over words The dream ss something inside 
‘whch Tam shut up and so I can't at the me tus have 


very clearly the dictiction between “bag io bed” and 
“"nowing you are in bed "—" You ase in bed; but you 
don't know you are.” Secandly, Mets (who, by the way, 
‘appears to ave only one word for “‘Imowng" and 
s that the dream cannot 






hat bem wallag, ete tn ether words, whit knowing 
‘hn dream to be eal (nd adzuttng that be alone can 
soe hus deca), Metr hss that be is zat represented 
sm hus dream, perhaps omly as an image, bat 28 an iesage 
fof which he humell a the cource. Tike Mont, Metr thas 
baleves that there 26 partiapation between’ the inage 
trenmed and the thing of winch it ia the image Ts hie 
sxguments, however, be i exactly on level witha eld 
2f tin soca stage, Fav, whom we shal study later. From 
‘the examplas ven to fax, it may, therfore, be conciuded 
‘that as regards the location of izages, the dream is 
conceived an & pleture stated beside the child, but « 


firat stage are identical with those of the second, except 
ade “of sight 


"or af “black” This statement it 





explasations are simply elaborated fram their ideas on 
‘the substance of the dream, For example, a child 








such sources of hgSt ws the moon or the stree-laspe £0 
explain its ecgin. 

‘What is wore intersting is that oxrtain children, 06 
‘the other hand, seem to beliers that: ls the people try 
dream of who prodoce the Gream. Tas Wout vxma to 
tggest that it [othe maz of whom be dreamed (the man 
‘who was run over and who i a (ead of his father) who 
hhimod! caused the deeum. Mile Rodrigo, who vet the 
supe questions to some dred Spanish lire, abtasped 
{large number of anewers according to which dana are 
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sent not only by God ar the devil (which proves nothing 
in itt) but prncipally by "wolves (the child having 
dreamed of wolves), ar “the king” (of whom the chid 

‘bed dreamed), oc “sues ar the poor (Uhe child baving 
dreamed of gipsies|, etc. There would thas seem to be 
participation bere also between the parzon dreamed of 
‘and the dream ittelf, in other wards it would seam that 
‘the persan dreamed of isan part the cause of the dream, 
‘althongh Ihe nood ot appesr in the dream in flegh and 
ood. 

‘But on thus point care must be taka not to endow the 
luld wath a systematie theory bat rather to unravel the 
real significance of his anewers The question as to the 
“Why” of dreams must fist be treated. It appears, as 
‘wo shall attempt to show, that certan cakren regurd 


Sot (6), nn we have already ween, attnbutes dreary to 






carat 
acl): oN fo des ce At ge. 
{rom Gad Go snd Shon Hiow =e man te ght 
ote anh shes ne care-Hlow ama? 
Pa made eh sor What i oe Sew ade 
tifa mada of tars" We ned Bag tl ws Oe 
Str dreomg’ ha hd decames of robber. Where id 
od snd 
eer ged” 
ES te 
mde 
rors 
oo 





eel 


ih 


wy 
He 


a 


reHaS te 
ities Bey 
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ap 


Hi 
Ee 


gay 


222 
is! 


su til 


It ts clear from these examples that for the child the 
dceam is not wwvally an accudental happenmg but 1s 
rather an emotwnal resaltant. Tt may be that certain 
parents are stoped exoagh to ake use of their chuktren’s 
reams to make them believe im retribution for wrong- 
doing bot in the cases quoted above the cluld’s belief in 
the purposive character of dreams secms to be quite 
spontaneous: So, for example, does not draw any moral 
‘from the dream, but nevertheless regards at sa directed 
towards a defimta end, Giamb connects his dream wath 
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faults be has cot himself committed and sees in the fear 
‘the dream provokes the proof of ts mocal charecter From 
‘this porposivenssn to the ea that the dream io caused 
‘by persons outside the dream is but a step Guamib takes 
‘the step although fe has almost arrived at the second 


tage 

But, in other respects, Giamb’s answecs bear a singular 
swoemblance to those of Mont and of Metz, quoted eat 
‘The emence of Giarsb’s remarks, 2s of Moat's is, in fact, 
1 ceahsn of the image, aralogoos to nomsoal real, end 
‘such that the unage i conceived as meoamarily bound up 








Ihe, be noce the lee regards the dea ay 
{nthe room ar atthe very apot " where the thing is you've 
one," that lato my atthe place where fhe thing is which 
‘the dream is aboot. Further, be suggests thatthe persons 
‘the dream is about are the cause of the dreazs, became 
‘they bave dane " tha they ought not to.” The dream, 
secoording to Giamb, comes "from the children who did 
‘tho things.” 

a abort, treating these answers merely as negative 


iH 
¥ 





sntuated both m st and in the room at the same time, 
‘The sign is confused with the thing signifed. Tt need 
not, however, be supposed tat the child regards the 
person of whom be dreams as the consciom and only 
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cause of the dream but simply that he has not yet the 


capacity 10 regard the image of & person that be hat 


actually seen as something ixternal that has been pro- 


duced by thought. ‘The immediate souce of this image 
is regarded as in the perwa jst as the anmediat> some 


‘of names was held to be am the objects named (Capter If), 


and in dus oxse all the more ao sce tbe exotuoual and 


‘moral aspect of the drescn makes tbe child regard the 
image as pursuing hun not by chance but m order to 





‘cat Pecate « bad jot fallen 
and ead Gat leas ad bart Cumsloes 


3 
te i 


Tn short, apart from the emotional aspect we have just 


considered, the particpation between the images and the 


[persons they mprateat anust be regarded ax of the same 
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{ype os that betwean names and the things aed. Soon 
i this Nght, the bellels we have studied seem easy to 
Interpret. Our interpretation 18, moreover, made more 
acceptable by the fact that when they fret dream all 
children regard their dreams 43 real. 3t is principally 
‘through the agency ofits parents snd its socal exviron- 
rent Unt the dad became tdacved. Bat for this 


Dix (14) knows meting of the sailogy of pats 
poops Gomes of a ly extey O fe y 
Ritin’ “The bode of foaclhup and conficene w 
ecards pay sy 
ey “deve to medaonaly Jn 
Snare te cited’ Brenme be age eye ot un 
“reat” They were “ hie another world.” " Every 
‘eto bl (2 scaly) atte ome 

e nether ‘ere 








‘world. It was like a double hie." but a fe regulated 
{in advance and Independent of the wall of the dreamer. 
olay, what, sma So oe tat, hte saan 
to the actual bellefs Dan eld as w child 
foe Got ty an oor nay eerie eda 
‘nm wo retronpect at the age of 24) u thet this belie wo 
‘the lund of dreams disappeared all at once when be first 
‘went to schoo and mixed with other boys. Indeed, he 
remecibers having wondced whether bis school-ellows 
also went to the land of dreams, and having decided it 
ould nat be 30, bus own conviction suffered defintely. 
Tis imxpoanble to say how zack truth is contained m 
these memanes of Dan. But they seem to paint to the 
act that, but for the adult socal environment, chuldre’ 
‘conceptions of dreams would show even stronger partic 
Paton than that aieedy analysed. But, whatever the 
‘extent of these participations {wivch in the chkd can only 
‘be arrived at with Gficulty, owing to thes emotional 
colouring) the fact ss established thet donng the fset 
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stage the images of the dream are regarded ap being 
‘external to tind and as emanating from external sonrcat 
ther the persons end the things Gremsed of ori mock 
slubatances asthe night, the ight, tc. 

4a. Thx Seconp Sract: Taz Daxaxe amsts mv us 
Ouxstives aor xs ETERNAL 70 Us—The best proot of 
‘the truth of the preceding mterpretations is the eximence 
of the second stage. Thus stage 1s, in certain respects, 
‘mote interesting then the fist since it reveals the chil’ 
realism in its most determaned and developed form, The 
Chldres of thn stage have, iodeed, dcovered oF learned 
‘that the dream comes from ouredvea, or from thought, 
or fom the head, ete, But, mxce they cannot understand 
show an image can be " external ” at the moment of eecing 
AC try pace Hof the Gat tae, m the room ese 

Te teem ag fn a large number of cases the child comes 
independently to the canclusioo that be dreams. with 
‘thought or with the had, The contradictions, of the 
ream with reality force him, i fact, gradually to dur 
‘ngusth the image from the thing it repregnats, und ths 
+o regard the mage, f fot as a meatal object, at last at 
aan object detached (rom reeity end consected with 
speech, wight, thoaght, etc. It w the sume process we 
{rund with names, when the sames are first regarded as 
‘eiatmg iodepeadentiy of the thmg named, 

‘Ths followmg exmpls are of mtmredst cases be- 
‘woes, the frst and second stages, ix which may be dis- 
cerned the fist spontancoss, though groping effete to 
ast off the {dea of an exteraal orig for the dream. 








Hons (5:3): * You mow what tm to dream ?— Yes, 
265 he ot fee Ws i te dacs fhe 
in nats SThe anche Hat met 

Where do the dteatae come from? 


fom 
From here (pointing to his stomach} how ft 
‘at hey tre ste Eaton ee fos are dremeg? 
Beas you bare os hile tht” Hora us that 
‘eng conto wt of the eyes fw Cstoets vay 


fea "2h 


a 


i 24 
EGE elie 








i 


Hi 


No cee i 


= 


These cunous cases clovely rece the expienations of 
{eo peomenon of thought given by cldren atthe end 


of the first aad begransng of the second stages thought 


‘a voice, that is to any us composed of alr and emcks, and 
Wt la Both extemal and fatemal, (Gee Roa, ete, § 3, 


Chapter T, and Falq, $3). I: in interesting to notice that 
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Dug, like children when they Gist dutinguich the name 
‘rom the thing spd realise st fo be a mental object, declares, 
‘iret ofall thet the dream is “ nowhere,” to fall back later 
{nto the realism of the fst stage 

‘The following twa casas are el intermedmte between 


3 
iF 
i 
i 
i 
Fi 

| 
zie 


In short, the dream is external to the body and its 
sngia is both internal (the mouth) and external This 
is the counterpart of what we saw with the chdéren wi 
claimed to think wath the mouth whulst regarding thought 
a dental mith the external arr. Pg bas moved a by, 
step beyond the fist stage ic admitting that we dream 
‘of things we have seen and thus ourselves play a part m» 
‘aking the deeam, but be is shill far fram the ides that 


Ss 6) = ey nigel bo. whe, ave 


the questions with & ‘suse ore, 


DREAMS x 


st i oun pang 

eh ei Geka 
peg 

Pah tare 

mie mites fa cee 

ee Rate one et aes 

SSNs katte 


area open oF drat 
‘Seen wine's thethoca 1Ps when you ss ack 
‘hal the dram comes —Whare ii 1—Whale you arg ot 
‘slop a's The head Whia you ars aclasp otcomce om) 
Sen eae eh ame 

Whe eam oi whe 


& 


Hl 





nc pa dita piauas 
swoon stage, Schi knows that the dream x6 made of 
“thought,” and that st is ourselves who make the Armaan. 
But be has not yet reabsed that the dream 1s ternal In 
relation to the body In order (0 see t, eves. with the 
‘yer aut st mutt be " between the might and x." Sch 
thus Jed to admit thet the dream "comes ont” o3 
toon as one is asleep. We must take care not to attnbnte 
tm Schl a theory as to the nature of thus process: Schi 
‘urate fomsef to stating his mmetatetmpresson accor: 
tng to which ouly external cbjcts can be seen His alin 
prevents lnm making any distinction between “ seeming 
extemal” and “"bemg exteraal” 1 he regarded the 
ream ag only " seeramg exteroal” he would not have 
had to stante tt “against the wall” bot would have 
placed st ether im the head or m the objects of which be 
reamed (at school, on the ake, etc}. Sekt reales, how- 
we that he alone can see tis dream Tt wil be 7 
membered that Sci, too, beld « sida view concerning 
‘Chong: “when yoa Sve bees ta something, st comes 
nto your mind, then at gocs out and then xt ooaes back 
again.” (Chapter I, §2- 

"The following case was brought to our notice on account 













1 Ne HUA Heriot 
gi faite tli i inet eet HI 
a y tare Fist nun 3 tu 
a Lae al 
Pare Hi 4 HU eo 

iF ehf Gy ih 2s3 ie 
i| SLUT bate a 
CHEGE ash 
init nie id eu ptetal: 
a it GHEE esta ay fen faint 


ve ig tt 
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fico stage, He even agree that to see the dream as 
exter) 15 to sufict ax iicson: You can't see the 
zea on the eyes” that ufo say thet in dreaming yoo 
‘wo something extemal aad not inter. But for Fav 
‘this llanon ss oxtamly not because we deocive ouraetven, 
or think we se something outside whic win fact, ibe 
1s For bum the Glason consists io oor being deceived 
‘by material images, which exist objectively in trout of 
1, but which we take not for images but for persons. Hie 
does not doubt the exinteace of these extermal images. 
‘We, as adults, say that there is false perception: he says 
‘there 54 a real peorption of something deceptive, The 
dream is thas for Fav lke an icxmaterial projection, He 
eahudow, or an image in « zizroc, Otberwae it would 
‘ba ampevssbie to exphin is 

‘waa epuaally my eyes which stayed ther: (2) to se0.”" In 
short, Fav tems to waver betwen cont 

rents, though perhape for hin they do sot appear 
We have only to recal hat be regards thohght as a 
‘eternal substance, to uodertand the paradox i 
rernarks: 0 the one hand, we proyect outside something 
which arises is our head. and on the o 

project out has « matecial exetmce an the 
‘These facts thxow light on te ature 
‘tions betwoen the rnages of the dream 








i 


E 





stayea ia hs bod (cp, Dan's expression is x, “bat all of 
myself was outside” ; op, abo Metr’s expremmon in the 
same section, “1's I Gat ars tho dream, fmt in my 
Lead]. It goes mthout sang thet this remark of Fava 
ia only an eviward form of expression and that he does not 
‘od that bebe ina dual sell whock ethnalogits ke to atts 
bute to prmive peoples (only da the pitwenrenson Ie 
Fy or lke the ethoolopis?). But how exactly docs the 
<fialty aise? Seoply becoase the saage ICs regarded 


ag 


‘as external to the subject I. The pertcipation of 11 and 
"thus cemed fom Fav's realise. For us there ie no part: 


tte order to’ show that these interpretabons are not 
fantastic, we quote some further cases, not 90 nich us 


since the inage is eothing but an interual representation, 
‘but for e realist mend which regards the image as in the 
oom, the image retams something of the person. Ie is 
‘tha exact ovunterpart of what we e2w with names, which, 
‘rom the fart that they are not castaved ax internal and 
those of Schi and Fav bot equally clear on the esential 
‘queetion of the externality of the dream. 


‘pation between be image and the pertoa represented, 
mental obfects,particrpate In the thing named, 





fie eer uf 
falls f 

i pak Rn zit 
ian = 
Ha aut 
fin Hh 
oe ara i) 
atilget ise ely 
HuHLEH: ie ga 





the proof that another person could not see his dream, 
‘the fact that the dream is mtoated at the place its about, 


{he dreamer "to school”; he amply belloves Ut the 
Jnage of the schost, the image seen isthe dream, 
schoo,” just as cilren of hs age thiak that, whan they 
speak, the same of the wun it "in the nu.” However, 
for the mayerity of cldren in the second stage the Great, 
1a chow to them, ually go cz infront of thei yes, 

‘Bat before regerding these interpretations es certain, 
swe mort, according t0 our exzal criterion, fist question 





‘DREAMS ms 
‘mare advanced children who are on the pout of reaching 
the correct answer, to see if they were really the vies 
of the ilusions we seemed to find among the youngest. 
“The following three casas are of this type?— 


Dias (oot tes taco aed pnton 
iat ante ee ~ Fein cow ane 
ieee, on Siemeag- Wy Be Yor ree te 
Receee wh doyou deen 

was do 900 
ak meer Wry ee eu | Na 
Wer fm yor adorn tof yt 

i fo ou nt St oy so ac 
iw clot Baca ft tar sce yond oe 

{ep the remark of Batb in the fast stage)” 


Drap seems more advanced than the preceding cases in 
snying the dream is “not m any place” Bot be simply 
means by this that 1 is immatenal. The contert shows 
clearly that he stl believes the dream to be in frant of 
2am. "The proof hes i what follows — 


We tned to make Drap understand the internal nature 
of the dreazt’ "Now you see me, and you remember that 





Why ?—iBecanse ou cam oe ensee we 


1) was fda ma tering wneetoed the 
per ret eh aera 
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mother seest j—No-—Bat then yoo say tus ontside 2 No, 
143 not onindo —Wnere 1st ?—Nowhere.~ Why 2 Ttian't 


ate at of Jou 
Sa same ()"—" Te the ‘your Ye 
‘Thea ft ian in front of you ? Ye, bs eneryarhore.” 








‘These last casee in which the chidd reasons and stsko, 


i 
i 
E 
if 





planation of how ove can see semething ”": “you can't 
0» what ia laside the head 1" 

Tu short, the realm of the second stage is mmch exbtler 
than that of the first. It is a more intalactual, esr 





DXMAMS ny 


obvions realism. But, a8 soch, st confirms our inter 
pretation of the phenamens of the ft stage. In fact, 
if the essential discovery that the dream in due to the 
thinking subject be sapprested from the atatements of 
‘the second stage, there Temain the followang (2) that 
the dream us extersal ; (2) tat i oo far as the image of 
‘a perton 1s not a sobjective representation on the part 
‘of the sleeper, It most be bound up with thet person 
‘through participation. Thus is just what we saw and 
‘what we found traces of right through the second stage. 
¥ 3. Tue Tump Stace: sux Danas 19 Termnnat 
fre two problems stl) 





especially interesting, for after 
dream on gromn: ands ™ 
re eee i te fa 
obo thon, 
soe 
tan of octalde ? fad let nor i 


my room — Where iit 2—In my eves 

Pasa Vo) rire ttn Gace oben yo are dos. 
ang, it the room of in you?—In me.—Did Fou make it 
‘does it come from cutade ?—f made st-—What do you 
‘rears with ?—The oyer—Whez you Grea, whero i the 
‘ream sper — Ia it in the oye or bekind he eye? 





Tate 
FA Ge "Where do dreams come from ?—fw the 

elke in the Gran ft the fet Shc me 
‘where >—Bahund there ig he oT dan 
= 

wrod one 








It a mteretting to note that Grand and Falk are amonget 
those children who believe thought to be "a voioe in the 
bhead.”" It wil be remembered that children at fst be- 
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Deve they think with the mouts and sdenisy thought 
th words and regard names as bound up with the 
‘things themselves, Then, whea they realise 

‘s intarnal, they fist regard it 3 a ” vouce“ 








bappens to ther conceptions af the dream The ream 
fa Bit an extermal picture, prodaced by things, then by 
the bend. Later, when the child begins to realize the 
fateral nature of the dre, be regaris ites a pctare 
accordang {0 Falg, as ©” story,” imprinted ix the eve 
te behind the eye—m» short, what che eye can "see" 
{ntermally, just av he ear "bears the intemal voice of 
thought 

Tn the cas of dreums as w that of speech, the thonght 
fa thus sbif confused wth physcal utter Even the 
Boot advanced eldcen, thet 19 to say case defintely 
belonging to the third stage, who regen te dream sinply 
4s thought and as internal thought, still tequendly et 
fut canara betraying the ater nature of Dus thought, 








‘Fann is evidently fall of adult ideas, but the way ia 

‘wloch Le has absorbed them is none the les intereeting. 
‘The following cases are more advanced and have givea 

‘up trying to materiale thought and istemal images 
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Thay must, therlre, be pce in the dad sage ttt 
wwe datingsibed concerning thought. Tt my be ted 
ho that thee ciléren ate abowt tha age of 20 or 25, 
‘whic cous the age we fod for tha sage 

oss (99): Tae dream 1 "shew you dn of some 
tone Wick a the Seam’ ie 2 ont of fone 
ay head if there were pltares in your head} 
Hl hom at tappee “No piu see oes of that 


Vise (243): You dream “ands the head." and the 








‘Boven (10) ll you dream that you are drewed, 

nu gee a picture Where la t=’ dered the alee 
ey (oe jacure 40 my Ad, ud yon mk () 

eat 

Er ot 7) to vay: "1 same a eo (0 

house) i fro of me, ad W's my ea" 

‘These examples show Bow diterectly theve duldrea 
react, when faced by the same or even move sugRestve 
aueations, from the ckven of the eater stages, Sach 
expresions as you think that” "i seems ani" a's 
ta" to dmtribe the seemingly external aatice of the 
reat, afe new and very characteneac of ths stage. 

$4 Conctosions-—It semaine to disentangle the 
relations existing between the resulta just analysed, and 
the reslls of out stady of names aud of the nation of 
‘thought ‘The reletionslap is very clave and there w % 
rematkable paraiso between the fo etoupe of pheno- 
‘mens, Chilzes's ideas ox thought and on words seem 
to be characturued by three vanetiag of realism, if 
4 be peeled, three “duals.” AB three wre aloo 
present in the case of dreams and gradually disappear m 
‘he saze order as wth samen. 

Party, children confose the sgn with the thing sated, 
or the mental cbyect and the thing rt reprevnts Come 
corning thought = general, he dea and the mums of the 
‘un, for example, sre carded as « part of the sun and 


2 
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as having ther acgin ia the sun. To touch the name 
fof the aun would be to touch the sun ital With 
reams ‘we found the case very similar; the image 
reared of felt to come fom the thing or penn the 
aunage teptewata, ‘The dream of a man who bar been 
‘un overcomes om the man humell et. Further, when 
‘the dream s of school the dream is " at school,’ just as 
‘when the mn {9 shought of, the word of same thought 
te" the am” Te ‘has between the 
rex and the ting drexoed of. 

Ta both cases, toe reall gma tin 10 foellngs of 
participation, The pame of the sam appease to the eblld 
to amply the beat, the caloa the stape of the son. By 
direct participation the name passes to und fro like a 
shutilonoek betwom the son and ws, Jn ky manne tho 
dream of « ran who baa bee> ran over stez {0 come 
{rom the man honeelf sd above alt compen charged with 
emotion, “ to pay as ont,” or“ becauge we've dane pane 
‘thing ws ought aot to have done,” et 

But the confusion between sige snd thing signified 
appears eatBer m the cate of the dream than fo the 
fee of names end thoughts, for the temple rauno that 
‘he dream is ceceptve, wc Sores the ag to eat tell 
fait fom the things wt representa Te u, moreover, 
ta deceptive and frightening charicter of dreams 
which explains why the participations have such a much 
stronger active tone in the cae of dreams than i that 
of mes, 

‘The second confusion fs between anteraa! and eternal 
1p the moat prutive sage, words are situated ip things, 
than everyetier and particelary ia the surrounding ai, 
then inthe moth alone acd finaly in the head. Dreams 
fellow a. preioly similar course: St, they ace in the 
ngs (but sot for Tong, cing to the ciratcstances 
refered to abowe), then they are eteated in the room, 
toren when their eign is Known to be the Bead (ust ab 
words are tmted fs the surounding alt, even when 
(har source x the mouth} ; Soally, dreame are described 








ln the oyes and altimately asin the head and ln thought 
Tet, 

1 the case of thought, this confuson between internal 
‘and external gives nse, m the promitive stages, to parn- 
domscal beliefs, ouch ax that scoardiog to which thought 
is a wiveper stunted at the sume time in the heed and 
‘outside, Chuldren's ideas on dreams entirely confsm this 
‘terpretation ; for oxram of them the dream us a voice 
cr air that 1s both external and internal, 


whuper, if they esppore thought to be with the voice 
Tt can abo be a scoke, siwce sometimes respiration in 
confaved with vows. The dream, for such culdren as 
Ihave considered the question, is equally of sar or of smoke, 
‘For the youngest who lave not yet realised the subjective 
7g of devas (et sta) a mpy of mh” 
bp rit 

Ta stodying the child's conceptions of names we arrived 
‘at the condlasion that the confusion between sign and 
thing signified was the frst to disappear (aboct the age 
‘of 78). This daappearance lends to the dutinehon be- 





‘ednitely to understand that the dream is not » material 
mange, bat simply » thovgbt. 

‘There ia thus 2 complete parallelism between the child's 
‘conceptions of names and of thought and its conceptions 


the two cate, and of the sips io the eveuton of the 


CHAPTER IV 


REALISM AND THE ORIGIN OF THE 
WEA OF PARTICIPATION 


‘Tar aim ofthis chapter isto trace the camsequanont of 
‘the realinm analysed in the precedang chaptara It is Gist, 
however, ueoumary to tata dada the roel iguiicanes 
‘hour rsearcen cathe notion of thonght, nomial rele 
find drama; sioce otherwie the inergetation of ont 
tater ay give rn othe graven misconceptions The 
immpremon ray tae been formed that we endow chr 
XC ok with actual iDeones, at any re with char and 
spontaneously formulated reas, as to tbe nature of thought 
Ad of mmes end dream. But noting has bom farther 
from our intention We realy agree that chidren awe 
‘arver or hardy eve rected on the matter on. which 
try were quemioced The experiments sed, theeore, 
of at exammmg dias te cdr id aren Grog 
Ott, bat at suing how thar iden are frmad to supenos 
to carta quertonn and. plocpaly sm what direction 
their mpontaneos aftatde Of mind tends to leed them, 
Tn euch clrcemstanoes Che recite cam only be negates 
and not powtive. That to ay the explanabon a chk 
(ve In anrwer to ene af our questiogs zt not be take 
Sts camp of x cls Sean” but serves ply (0 
Show that the child id not sock the scttin im the oem 
direction an we thoald tare, bot proeappomed certain 
Inplist porttstes ferent fon thon we Stoel) reppone 
Tein Soe pesppontocs aime at ‘sterest or hee 
tod we shall Bencaarts thereore take no account of the 
etal of the proning Teun fooce tun deal aot 
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pecessanly to be accepted at it face vatue) and retain 
simply the folowing conciuoos |The chibd w 2 reahst, 
samce ie suppeces thought to be inseparable from ts object, 
‘names from the things named, and dreazzs to be external, 
His realism consists ws = spontaneous and immediate 
tendency to confuse the sigs amd the thing eguifed, 
‘internal tae external, end the peychocal and the phyalcal. 

‘The remults of thm realm aze twoldld. Firety, the 
Tunuts the child draws between the self and the exteraal 
world are romch lem gid thas our own ; secondly, the 
realm is furthor extended by  particpations * and 
spontaneous ideas of a mageal mature 

“Thus lathe nubject of the fllowsag sections. 

Git, Reatise axp Tm Cowscrovsness oF Seur— 
‘The problems of the child's consciousness of sel ib ex 
tremely complex and st 8 not easy to treat ft trom a 
‘general standpoust To arrive at a eyotheaia xt would be 
Neceewary to uodertake mquines similar (0 those we have 
{oat concluded on thought, eames and dreams, Yor all he 
‘contents of a child's consciousness. The problem must, 
however, be faced ance the questions of particpabon end 
of magral causabty are drectiy dependent on it. 

We shall flow x method of regression, and limit cur. 
selves to determinmg, the curve of transformation of the 
‘Procemes studied in the preceding chapters and tracing it 
‘back to where we may conjecture what were the original 
Mage, The method, though dangerous, me th cay 
cone possible 

‘Two conchusions may be draws from the preceding 
‘analyses The frst is that the cai is no les conscious of 
‘he content of his thooght than we aze of curs. He hat 
‘oted the existence of thoughts, af names end of dreus, 
tnd a quantity of more or lees sabtle particularities. One 
shld stated that we dream of wht interests us, another 
‘that whea we thnk of things, it i beosme we want to 
‘have them," another that he dreazied of a aunt because 
‘be was 50 glad to see Ler again Mostly chikirm think 
‘hey dream becaum they have been ingtened by some 
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‘thing, ete. Farther, there m present in the child « whole 
extremely debate prychology, often very sbrewd and 
polnting in every case toa keen appreciation of its active 
‘Me, In preceding work Judgment ond Reason Chapter 1V, 
2) we mamtamed that the chulds efforts at introspection 
fre extremely crude, but this docs notin the Jeast contradict 
‘he present contention, Tt x pouble to fel acutely the 





‘ereeption of the conteats af consooumes bat no kxow- 
edge of how thene contents ware soquid, woch is the 
paradox of this“ intuiton,” 

"This paradox is closely related to the follomng facts 
‘The child ray be aware of the same contents of thought 
a ourselves bat he locates them elsewhere. He atuntas 
Jn the world or in others what we seat within ounelves, 
‘au he wuntes in humse! what we place in otbers In ths 
‘problem of the seat of the contents of mind les the when 
Jroblemof thechik's corscossnem of vll,and its through 
rot ttating it dearly that what 2 in fect exceedingly 
complex 9 raade to appear simple. It 8 mdeed pombe 
to suppose a mind exizemvely seastve to the least sturangs 
‘of the aflecuve ila, a keen observer of the sieetus of 
language, customs and conduct ia general, yet ardly 
‘gonzcious of fas own self, ince be systematically tresty 
‘tach of bus thoughts as obpective and every feeling as 


ftom the duaccaton of ralty as concaved by the 
‘rimutive mind and aot from the asocation of partoular 
‘Salents, That the CRUd show a keen interest fs uml, 
‘logical, and no doubt a moral, egocentnety, does not 
Drove that he a conscious of is sei, but segets, om the 
futiary, that he confuses fs sel woth the usvene, 10 
ther Words that be is uroousious of hus sll, This in 
‘what we shal attempt to prove. 

1n the preceding chapters we dealt only with the mr 
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struments of thought (percept, images, words, ez) and 
not with actual conceptions nar above all with the afiective 
‘fe, "Th child is almost aa well aware of these instruments 
aa we aze but be gives them an entuely diferent setting, 
‘For us, an idea or 2 word is in the mind and the thing it 
repeeseats is in the world of senae pezocpboo. Alo words 
snd certain deus aren the mind of everybody, whit other 
‘deus we peculiar to one’s own thought. For the child, 
thoughts, images and words, thongh disunguished to & 
‘certain degree from things, are none the leat situated in 
‘the things, The coxtinsous steps of thls evolution m 
‘be ussiged to four phases : (2) a phase of absolute ahem, 
durmg whch no attempt is made to ditinguuh the In- 
strummts of thought and where objects alone appear to 
ato « haw of sedis raha, Ganng wish te 
natedmenta of thought are distnguisbed from the things 
‘but are mtuated in the things; (3) « phase of madste 
realism, dang wach the mstzuments of thought are atl 
seganded aa « kind of things ond are mtuated both in the 
Yexly and am the marrounding ats, nnd finaly (4), pase 
cof subjection of relatenom, daring whack the mstraments 


‘hen, the child begins by confuting hs oelf—ar hia thought 
—with the world, and then comat to distinguish the two 
temas one fram each other, 

It seems that we might extend this low even to the 





‘were one, and only gradually comes to regard the com 
ception a relative to x given point of view. Thos 19 a 
new sense, the child begins by confusing bis sef and the 
‘worldthat is to say in this particular ease, hia subjective 
pont of view and the external data—and only later dis- 
‘ingulsbes as own personal point of view from other 
‘pomuble points of view. In fact the child always begins 
by regarding his own point of view as absolute We shall 
‘me mmmerons examples later: the child thinks the son 
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follows him, that the clocds follow him, thet things are 
always ax he actnally secs them and independent of per 
spective, distance, etc... . Ingo far as he aguorea that 
law awn point of view is sabjective he believes himself the 
centre of the world, whesce follow whole group of 
finalist, animistic and quast-songice] comeptions, ex- 
amples of which occur on every poge. These conceptions 
lous polut to the child's ignorance of the fact of sub- 


jetty. 
Tut to be aware of the aubyectunty of one's owe. poant 
of view i relatively an insignifcant element in the con- 
‘cjoumea of self. This is eentially a foehng of the 
‘Pervonal quabty of one's denzes ssekzehocs, afectiooa, 
tc, Yet in relation to these does the chsh feel it first 
cexpenences of plearure and pum, its fit deaies, as 
personallor as common to all? The probabubty i that the 
tame law holds good bere and thatthe chld tarts by beang 
convinced for the sumple reason that it bas Dever occurred 
to le to dude that everything xt fois exits by xslt, 
objective. It is by & sens of duallusons and through 
being contradicted by others that it comes to rellse the 
aabyectivity of fecbng, Here eum the seif results from 
the dusociation of the primtve comcoumness; the 
‘Primtve comcosmess or anccnsaoumess that a certain 
state u either plearurable or pamful is dectly projected 
ata the warring world of reat, fret throvgh absolute 
realiama ané then throagh immeshte real, and 3 18 not 
rant thin ceahty becomes broken up that the foshng 
annes of «ven object and a subjective emotion which 
faves it sts personal valle 

In ahoct, to make a breed conjectare and without going 
sto any detal owing to lack of direct evndenoe, at seems 
that in the primitive stage the whole content of the infant's 
conscoumess i projected mto reality (both into thangs 
tnd ‘nto others), which amounts to a complete abacnoe 
of the conacioarien of self Three groups of observations 
‘ont inthis drecton, 

‘Funly, it is unt posible to seperste the conceptual 
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rom the affective cements. However penitive 
may be, it 19 accompanied by the conlouanass of an 
object or it itself creates an object. But, it has alendy 
em ewerted as 5 result of the phenomena observed 10 
the precoding chapters, that in the prumitive state every 
‘onteptiog iv wealstic. 

Seeundly, the wank of Baldwm and tll more that of 
Plarre Janet hag made it clear that maltatien is doe to a 
sort of canfosian between the salf and others. In other 
‘words, the sound 2 chil hare stimltes him to make the 
eoemary ovement to contaus tt, without the child 








of the self mast be attnbuted to others jest as much as 
‘he action of others ee attibcted tothe sel. 

Finaly and most inportant, we know that eo iniant 
‘does not spontaneously lopalise sts argemic aenmtions. A 
pain in the foot does fot tmmmadlate'y drow in atimction 
fo the foot, eta Tt m rther » wandering pain which is 
ot localised and whack every ous 1s thoght to sare. 
‘Even when localised the infant uo daabt for « long time 
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#31 roguds if as cocmson to aD; 1 cant spoutanesly 
‘ralag int it alone able (0 feel the pa. In short, 
fox the primitive consioumese and for us the relation 
‘beoween the body viewed from ceside tad the body fait 
from inade ia entirely diferent’ what we speck Of a8 
(nteral and what we speak of ax extemal ee for lng 
tine equally mgatdad ss common fo al 

‘Unfortunatly, itm ies to contol thise hypo- 
‘tuves by a ett analyea But if we so the rely 
‘obtained from Between the huts ol 4 and 12 years of agp 
42.8 buss of ference in respect of ages below thee limits 
it mem to show that cocarmcomem ofthe sternal ale 
of any sinte Gon not real Rom x diet intron bat 
fom a8 intelectual oration, and tas contraction 
‘i only posmble by = dissociation of the contents of the 
rite conaclounese 

Moreover, thowgh the analsa of the primtivn con- 
seioncmeanisxpenble without typothons, the hancation 
or mentloned caa he more directly etnerved. One of 
“Fémind Gesas's menocie of culdhood ita valuable case 
fm pols Au the rent of teling ale which was nerter 
discovered nor punished, Edmund Gases came to restive 
‘that his father did not know everything, and ot was this 
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eccoal open me and 1S opty exis ha #008 
(Fol lac fe ma a fad s rapa hy oe baa: 
‘Th quotation is of string fnterest. So lng as the 
child bated in hs fater'scamisclence, his wn tl Wan 
to-existent, inthe sense tat hs Choughta ta actions 
{tecmed to hin common to all ora any rate own to kis 
fares 10 the smallest Geta. The moment bo raloed 
That bis parts did not koow sll, be stmghtway di 
‘covered the exstanen of his sajective sl. ‘Certainly the 





4s not a primitive intuition, and shows also to what extent 
this dimociation i» doe to socal factors, thet i to may to 


< 
is 


dle 





there is also a question of the logis of rations. “As late 
as the ages of 8 and 9, 2 child wil ay “I've e brother, 
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confosion between reality and thought, or roare cocarstely, 
‘to.a comstant sasilation of external proceates to echerah 
ariaing from internal experience. This i what the two 
following actions will attempt to outline, thongh the idea 
willbe mor fally developed in ater work To the pret 
section wa sll restrict ourelves to enumerating certain 
‘aver arid by feelings of participation ar of magi, and 
‘amply to stating the mare systematic cass we have been 
able to observe dang the researches of which we shall 
‘treat later. 

Following the deSnition of M. Lévy-Brubl, we shal give 
the name “participation "to that relation which primitive 
thought belicves to exist betwoon two beings or two 
‘hencaens which it regards ether a3 partially identical 
‘or us baying 2 disect influence on one enothe, although 
there ws no spatial contact nor inteltinbie causal conncc- 
‘ion between them |The application of this conception to 
‘the child's thooght may be disputed, bot it is soerely a 
questian of words, Tt may be thet the child's idea of 
participation" difers om that of the primitive, but 
‘they resemble one another, and thins ficient to authorise 
‘w fa choonmg our vocabulary from among the expressions 
‘which have been found most adequate m descnbing 
‘primitive thought ‘There is po fatention of wugresting the 
Identity of the diferent forms of partapabon that may 
e distinguused. 

‘We shall use the term ~ magic” for the ose the indi- 
vidual believes he can make of sach pasciipation to modufy 
reabty. All magic sapposes a partiipation, but. the 
revere ia not true. Here again the oe ofthe term" magic” 
‘may be regretted in speaking af the child, but sbecltely 
to identity ix iplid between the child's magic and the 
magic of the primitive 

This farther aeccaasy to distinguioh participation and 
magic fro the chs animistic belts, that Isto my from 
his tendency to endow wanimate things with lle and 
ccociosanems, The vo groupe of phenomena are closely 
‘lated, For example many children bebeve the em 
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follows them. When the emphasis is ox the spontanity 
of Soo eons action, cis = cam of sximmam. ‘When (bey 
‘eve ts thay wo make the run move tis a question 
‘of parbeipation and magic. Obviously they are very 
Emaar beliefs but It worth Gatingutisag them act 
‘we hall be fel 1m the conlonan thet aximinn m derved 
Irom partcipation snd nok viee vera. At ony mtn iit 
just at the time when the folings of partispation aie 
from the dferestation of the welfand the external worl, 
that the sell aseames magical powers and that i return, 
Detngs are endowed with conscowmes and ile, 

‘The attempt mst now be made to casaly the diferent 
types of partcpation mansested by the sid and the 
magical practices to which certain of them give rise, 
‘From this tist rwust naturelly be excluded all that belongs 
stielly to ply. Ply b coutuoouly interwoven with 
participations, but they are of a type unrelated to com 
vicuon and they must therefore be disregarded. 

Purtiapations and mapeal prachom may be casited 
trom the point of view of the cartent and dominating 
{nterat or trom the poiat of view ofthe structare of Due 
‘cua elatoaatp, Pros tue pot of view of the content, 
‘agua! edatioasup may be connected with fer, remores 
{64.8 connection with onan), dee nd foortly with 
the leeings of order governing nature, These four interes 
wil be clearly marked in the examples whic fllow late, 
Dut m the present cae a camiSeation from the pint of 
view of stuctare wil prove smoct uel and we shall 
therefore group the exanipln we have bien able to cclact 
Into the folowing four categonea — 

(2) Firmly there is magic by artcipation betsen actions 
dnd thongs. The bid peclorms some action of mental 
‘operation (counting, etc), and believes that this action ot 
operntion exerese, trough parterpetion, an inane 
fone partnular event he eter deutes ox feare. These 
fcSous tend to become symbolcal nthe sense that they 
become detached ‘fom ther primitive context, ust ao 
conditioned relexes become detached toca thelr objects 
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xd Become mece signs (a) There is magic by fortice 
‘ation bron thought ond thngs, wes the chit ws under 
the impremlon that cmlity can be motibed hy a thought, 
| ord, or a lok, eb; of a paychological characteris, 
toch ab asine, for example, may be matcinlled, and 
‘ry penon regarded as giving oat a substance or force 
‘which can act of is own acooed. “Here agaz the partici: 
ation betwoon thought ead things giver rise to actions 
‘which tend to become eymbolical (3) Therein mag by 
Pertcypaton btaaen space, when two of more Uhmge art 
Iigaried an exarting intuence on one another, attctng 
oF repuling ose anovuer, elc., by ample participation, 
‘und the magic consists ia axing one of these chmgr to 
Inteace the othere. (4) Finally there is magi by partic- 
‘ation of pospose. a this case objects are regarded as 
living and purposive. Therein wimisa, The participation 
connalts ip believing that the will of one cbject oan act 
of tsell on that of others and the mags asin aking ve 
of this partleipation. ‘The mowt common form is map By 
commandment, 1g. ecdering the conds 0¢ tn to 6p Away. 
4p the last two cases abo, there is emaetimes a teadeney 
‘towards symbotion. 

‘We shall now gwe some examples of the fit group, 
‘that of magos produced by action, Naturally, # is only 
_merocie of childhood that we bave been able to calet, 
sloce chides are chary of speaking of ther mage daring 
‘the period when they practi it. We shall quote fiat af 
allan interesting case which sta: trme overlap into both 
‘the fmt and second groupe but which shows exphatially 
‘0 what length the child's magte ean go. 

‘This fe the case of Edmund Come. The detailed end 
moving autobiography of Father and Son certainly makes 
it clear that w leaning towards magic was the lst thing 
‘0 be uatorally woppomd from this Guid’s dsention, Hin 
areata iad strictly forbidden all magizative fe. He 
‘was never told storiat. Hus anly reading was ether pous 
or scimutifc. His religion was ngidly mora] and devoid 
‘fall mystica. He had no fiends. But Uhrough lack of 
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dedre she bud at the moment would not be realised. 


Tap curious recollection of the chldhocd af Mile Vé, 
‘reported by Flournoy, should probably find a placs here >—~ 
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smearares of precsutios to which thy emally tara, sich as 





but according a8 the movement Jones 
4s prumary significance and becomes effective x itacf it 
Decomes 


coming Bat the caam to be dealt with now concer, 
‘mental cements och more coealy related to thought than 
‘numbers, such, for example, ag names and words, These 
tse thus result directly from the child's reakam which 
ime attempted to analyse la the preceding chapters Ta 
these chapters we have already seen many cases where 
partiopaton was beleved to ext between things and 
thought, between names end the things named, dreams 
and the things dreamed of, ete. The strongest proof that 
these participations whens signifcance we heve already 
noted, are spintaneons and wot produced by our questions, 
in that they gv zie to the most authentic cases of magic 
wwe found among al the mearis of childhood we were 
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able to collet, that in to may to cases of magic by mans 
of names, The following exe examples -— 


Ctan, the chid already quoted, frst succumbed ts 
cpanic at Mayensde-Sion.” When he came bitte, he 
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We ed ih ay yeild 
Nell ce Ua sa ele 
cena 

‘So also certain rites consist simply in thinking of some- 
ec er ee 
Peo rapokat ane mes 
Tate ype nt le nt tr may 
hse rane ater ee eae 
ho ars nats, a ket 


Clan's fist attack of masturbation was aboot 
by the aght of u httle gil he di not know whim be looked 








‘AML thase cases thus consist in regarding a particular 
‘mental element, auch a8 caimes, Ierinom, thought and 
reams, sil, ot. as ratimately coonected with the things 
‘hemucves, nd as having itsowa elective power. Between 
‘these and the thint group, that of magic by participation 
between objects, are any umber of intermediate cases, 
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ice the example just quoted of the magical marble, whose 





‘he eubject, as waa tha connection ia the twe preceding 
(groupe, but that it arses from an obyect or a place, ete, 
‘Which the subyect uses to influence another object of an 
event The two following wre cleer examples, in which 
the choice of the magcal body seems to have been deter- 
‘ined by its resemblance to the object which the subject 
seeks to fffoence — 

One of as relates this recollection, speaking of herself 
sm the third person : "4 dss gut of 
‘uth her gourrass by lake 
Every lina she would thrve some 

‘than road. 
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whether or mot be woold find the specimen he was making. 
‘This was not beued tx the least on the arcilar habitat of 


Similas to these cases are those where the bond of par- 
‘ticipation les in places either favoarable er unfavourable, 


One of ua gives the flowing: “If on 0 te 

dnd I face ea nd to 
ime, Fico car, the nas Sime 10 go 8 difirnt may, 20 

that ha would Inert mas less.” ny 


i 


sr” ("faire de ein) and by this means even bebeve 
‘dury tan draw im the adr fram ovtalde through eloed 
‘windows. Thus is certainly a case of participation, joven 
‘hat the child neither understands nor attempts to undar- 
stand the reason for sach a phecomenon ; in his eyes it 
is only necessary to wave the hand to bring the alr, and 
the alr produced by the bands has 2 direct inflaence on 
the mar ontsde 

Tn the same way, if « child of 4 t0 6 is shown 2 sail 
steamengine he wil explain the movement of the ontade 
wheel as daly cansed by the fre, even at « distance 
(as when the fire is put 50 centimetres awey}. Bat the 
hid will often admit that the air eutslte cote to belp 
‘he fire, and this agaln 8 due to a direct and unintalligble 
attrachon (ace Le Cemaé Phytigu, Section TV} There 
1 thus participation between the air prodoced by the fe 
and the af oniide. 
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Again the shadow cas makes on the table is oftm ox- 
plumed by ttle chldren ax due to a particpation with 
the ahadow of the night ar the abadow under the trees, 
es felt that this camen im the moment the hand ia placed 
‘over the paper and the shadow cf the Gogers forms (tee 
Le Causslué Phyesqus, Section TID). Here again the child 
‘aye clearly that the shadow of the trees " comer,” but 
1p canst tay “how” it comes he simply states that 
‘the shadow of the hand comes both fram the hand and 
the tren Tt isnot a logical denaty (2s uf he were to my 
"the shadow of the band w of the rame nature as that 


‘Finally comes an example mtermedsate between 
aad the next group. Thais the ce of » ttle gl who 
tbe ‘martim with powers of induenaing one 





I 


iach lh farmer urronndrigh and hen 6 to 
(okey to rahrn to tan? former cover. 

Fally, here w the four reap ot petpation, thane 
sna to «common ell wd wach pve fee {0 ats of mage 
4) commandment Te cane of tus group amve 48 uch 
ffom the cults mape as fren atimian Two findamental 
sduractealics ace at ther ong, sui thecal’ eg 
‘entinty which malas ban Eeboye the work to cette 
{5 Rmoel, and hos eepert for Hse parentr och tends 


Deen any reflection, this attitude already gives rise to 
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fotogs of participation between the ckild and objects 
“These are of great variety and must be stated wow before 
they am examined in. grater detail and in reation to 
wach group of phenomens. 

"First came porucipations sn connection withthe matmial 
ature of thought. Thooght le dented with vaic, and 
in in some case hed to be ofa, tho ex being rogue 
6 both iaterua! an external. Whence anse the bets 








Can the moon go wherever it wants, or 
doee something make a move © i's me, whew T walk 
‘Aad again: 928 comes wath ne, a fells ue.” 
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Guigce (7): Does the moon move or not 21 follows 
ie a go, geet Wt ae it ave? 
‘ue walk, 1k goon by ely” 


Sipe eo te 





‘The nature of these partapstions and magical ideas 
1s clear. There is ao direct parhcipation of substance, 
there i eunply partespatioa of action and priocpally af 
[Purpose : we can command the sun and the clouds, gee 
ther i“ participation” between ther will and ear wil. 
ft may happen, however, that this dynemuc participation 
involves partapation of substance, ae for example in 
‘cases Involving the wx, sbadows, ete. It seers to children 
‘that we possess the power of attracting the air or shadows, 
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‘whilst producing them carseives at the same time We 
Ihave clamed these cases m the group of partcipetions 
‘between objects (third group) but their origw Hes evidently 





‘our own weil, to material particpation which consists 
in ralating the air we make by waving our bands'to the 
atmosphere staf, ls ancely 208 fa. 

‘The following ia a good example of a dynamic partici 
‘pation becoming material and reealing, moreover, the mast 
sinking canes of participation among primitives, 

James quotes the case of « deaf-sonte who became a 

nd gave his recollections (in the third person). 
ip exizected from recollections to the Moca’ 


See Phe Mle (BDH. DD 613-34- 
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‘This extract makes clear participation comected with 
the origin of things, in which magic 8 attributed to the 
‘adult mach more than to the cid or to the things them- 
elves Tn these cases there at equally & transtion from 
dynamic to material pactieation In the most primitive 
‘states the cluld hg simply the imprenson that bs parents 


to other reason for existing nor any other actinty than 
furthermg the interests of man. ‘Thue, when the ch ass 
himself, or when we ask him, bow the son begat, he 
obviously answers that the sun was made by man, that 
4 resalts from man (est “né” de Vbomme) ete. The 
Deli i a common ongus results from dynamic partic- 


pation. 
‘We shall find numerous examples of such feciings of 
pevtxipation, which precede and ammounce the more 
stnetly artifcalist beliefs They cheracterse what we 
shall cal the stage of diffuse artifcialisn.”” We mention 
‘them now, since they too give rise, if not to ectual magical 
rictice at any rate to = predisposition towards zoagic. 
‘Cases have aften been quoted of children begring thes. 
[parents to stop a storm, ar malng some similar sort of 
‘mpouible demand, a3 if their parents kad the power of 
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omg all thangs. Thus Meme Kian has som ber child 
askig that epaich ahall be turaed into potatom by 
cooking it? . Obecholser quotes the case of a ttle gi] 
‘who begged her aunt to make the ruin come? MC Bovet 
‘recalled the amazement and shock it was to Hebbel, a5 8 
hil to soe his father im daspaur at the damage eanted by 
{storm Hebbel thas realised that ius father could aot 
be alkpowerful® M. Reverisn recounts the following 
observation: “Whalst walang in « garden with Tus san 
aged 3 years 4 mouth, be noticed about 50 tle beads 
tenttered on the path ” The ehld di sot see them. To 
sake fam find them, M. Reverdin traced a cle on the 
path round sorze of the Deeds tellng the chuld be woukt 
fied a bead un the middle of the rng. After « moment or 
0 the child wanted to play the primapal r¢le and started 
smalang excles hlself, thinking that the beads would 
seceaanly be fonnd inside the:a."* Such a cate may 
indeed be merely an instance of "false resoring’”;* the 
appearance of the bead fallowed the drawing of a circle, 
‘therefors twas the dromng that cansed the bead to 
appear, But it certamly seems as af, m2 the particular 
‘ase, there 8 added to this the eblé's emplelt faith sn the 
power of the adalt 

$3. Tme Owcws or Parricararion axD MAGIC A 
Mantwastao mv rue Cony —Lake sxumisn and artical. 
fim, of which we sball treat later, the partoxpations and 
‘magic manifested by the child seem to bave a double 
onggn. They can be explained as due to phenomena either 
of the mndrvidual or of the socal order : the fst is reali, 
‘hat 1s, 2 confusion between thought snd things, of 
between the self and the external world; the second 1s 
‘the tranalation ato the physical werid ofthe ideas evoked 


2 mage, Val VI. ats. 

1 Spon, Avior de Beeler, XVII,» 307 

1 Bowe: Sere de declan ot Sepp, pp fad (Lantus), 
dru & Pocotens, Vel XVT p37 

1 Se layers, Aras pipette, KAIIE Dp stg 228 
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fn the child's mind by his relatsos with the persons 
‘surromdang him. 

‘Lat ut fmt examine the pert played by realism and 
coosder under thus head two of the prycbologcal theanes 
of magic cecantly pat forwsrd. 

a the Ost place, ess well Known, Frazer wes io magic 
simply the application to external causality of thooe Inia 
cof resemblance and contiguity which gaver the association 
of our ideas, It is evadent, however, that ths omerpbon 
‘explana principally the form the magic takes; it does 
‘aot account eather for the babel sn its eficacy, which 
‘ecompanes the magica) achon, or fer the irrational 
‘mature of the assoaations uch a bell epposen, 

‘To explamn the Debef m its cficacy, Freud as put 
forward the following theory The bebef result trom 
dence, Undestying all mage i 2 special nfeetve qualty, 
‘The same characteristic { found with the lnmve, an 
ansase person believes be has only to think of something 
‘to make a partiolar eveut occur or mot. AS a palit 
told Freod, this attstude involves ete in the“ all- 
owertulness of thought" But what affective conditions 
[ve rie to thn belief? By analysing bes patents, Frevd 
was lod to consider magic ax < result of " narcisem.” 
‘Nercisis is a stage inthe affective development, daring 
Which the ctald is only interested in himselt, 13 his own 
deazes and thoughts. Thus stage precedes the concen- 
(tation of any permanent interest or desire in the person 
‘of others. But, says Freud, Gie narcusist being, 30 to 
speak, w love with unset, bis wishes and Ins own deares 
fppeat to hum charged with a special valve, whence the 
Deli is the necemary eficacy of each of ius thoughts, 

‘Thue theory of Freod is of aovlonbted interest and the 
conmection st establubes between magic end narcissior 
appears well founded. Only, the ruanper in which Freud 
cexpainn axa concaves this connection seeme someehat 
‘ndateligible 

Ta fact it gives to the infant narcissist the qualities 
of an adutt in love with hime! and aware of, as ifthe 
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infant coald clearly distinguish his self from others. And 
also, it seems to claim that if « dire has aa exoeptiocal 
vwuluo, belief io its necesmury reallstion must iollow. 
‘Thee is here a twofold dificalty. 

‘What is it, as a matter of fact, that prevents us believing 
{in the automatic realisation of our desires? It is that 
‘we know them to be subjective and thet we distinguish 
‘thers from the dearer of others and from the realities 
that the world foroas ws te Tecogaiaa. Thus if the Infant 
aarcusiat believes in the all-powerfulness of thought, it 
is evidently because he does not distnguich his ehowght 
from that of others, nor his self from te external wackd 
{in other words be is not eware of his wolf. If be w in ks 
‘with hnmself, it 25 not becanse he knows bin self, bot 
Seca gers al hat mont K rein ab 


‘Narcimum, that in to say absolute eguonutrcty, ont- 
‘winly gives tse to mappeal conviction, Bat only in 8 far 
1a it laplios abomoe of coxscioumeas of seif. The term 
“slip has been. ased 25 connection with fnfen 
Dut the real solipist does not fel that he is alone, and 
‘cannot Imow has sei forthe simple reason that we only 
{eel ourtlves to be alene alter others have left is aod 
that he who bas never bad the idea of « poenble plurality 
cannot Ihave in the Jeest degree the feehng of his i 
dividealt'y. Thos the skpast probably fools himaelé 
dential with the images be peesives; he bay ax com= 
eclousmess of his sel, he isthe world. We may fh mpeale 
‘of narcisusm and maintain that the anfant regards every- 
‘thang fn terms of kus own pleesize, bat on enpdiboa that 
‘we remember that mazcasiom is acoompanved by the most 

complats ease, m the wee thet the mfent can make 20 
distinction between a self that commands and « not-ef 
‘hat obeys. At the most the mlant distinguishes a dex, 
atining he knows ot sthmee, sod events which happen 
to bring about its falbiment. 

If we admit his easimiation of the world to the self 
fod the self to the world, participation and mapa 
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fect, one has the impressum of the joy felt byw god ia 
Suweting from a distance the mavements of the stars 
Taverady, when the baby takes delight ix movements 
stunted in the ouuide world, wich a8 the movement of 
the ebbons of Is cradle, he must feel an smmnedsate bod 
between these movements and tnt delight in them. Io 


Te ts bare that the seoned factor essentul ta the ex- 
‘planation of participation and magic com in, This in 
‘the part played by socal envirumment, that is, the 26ln 
of the parents. The Ie of the muckling is not, in fact, 
distinguishable in its organ from that of the mother. Ite 
esiret and most fundamental needs are necessary met 





‘Two consequences follow. Fistly. the feelings of 
parteipation must evidently be strengthened by tos 
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of which {naturally to be taken an purely schematic, 
‘The later stages, during winch the sell ir gradually dur 
tHngulshed frocs'the external world, provide in fact very 


‘own activity, follows that this activity us conceived in 
return ax something completely immersed in the tbingn 
‘and allpowecful over them. This coanechon between 
realism and magical participation is shown in three 


‘Th st, that isto ay the wiplas, to interprat erat 
{nthe attachment of thoaght acd ta inatrazmeats to things 
‘thenselver—the counterpart i mage being partripation 
Yetween thought and things (the second of the four 

groups dstingushed sx § 2). Im fact, from the moment 
{be ed cafe thought, er names, ets, with tng, 
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theough uot cualsing the mtermal and subjective neture 
of the act of think, it become: natural for him to use 
thooe names or thoughts to mésence things Viewed in 
this light, all the cazes af the second group quoted in the 
preceding section are easily explicable. To distort a name 
in order to prevent the consequences of some event or as 
1 mcano of defence agaszst a master follows 28 4 natural 
result of regarding mames a8 bound up i the nature of 
actual things end pervons To shake the hands to free 
them of the coatapous eects of laziness follows us 2 
matter of course of the peychical and the physical are 
confused after the maszer of the children studied in 
Chapter, Itiskarder toexplain wy chuldren shonld think 
the opposite from what they wast or think of ingbtening 
‘thongs 2 ander not to dream of ther, for thas supposes the 
exclowag of fate and dreams with will Tae realm an 
‘these cases 1 accompanied by animism, But they art 
‘one the less based on a certain realiem srailar to that 
‘which charactenses the previous cases it les in the dea 
that thought can umsert sel directly anto the real and 
‘hus inflacnce eveots 

‘The second mamner i which the camectoa between 
realism and magic ippears les in the attachment of the 
‘sgn to the realty, which w shown in the mage: provoked 
by action frst of the groups ditingusbed ix §2). Actions, 
in fue, are symbols or ngna the sume way us sre words, 
mes, of unages, nad 4 the chil) regurds seary sign 4s 
perbpatng m the nature of the thg syed or every 
sycbel ag adhering to am actual object, to achoon are 
regarded as baviog the powers attnbuted to words and 
‘names This realism of sction is thos only 1 partir 
ans of the realism of signs. We cost now try to analyee 
‘the relationship betwee: magic by action and chld 
‘malian in general 

‘Two types of case exist: those Sa which the magical 
gesture i the symbolic reproduction of an aston in 
Hse reasonable, and those is which the magical gestare 
is symbolica from the beginaung. Ta both cases the magic 
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tines from a confusion between siga and canse, that is 
from making the sign realistic. 
amples of the fist type are the more mare. But 
‘the cases of magic renting to fear given in § a many be 
quoted 1s instances. The evclution of this type of maghe 
seems to be as follows, The child bevins by performing, 
aactiom which contzin 20 clement of magin, but which, Is 
‘arc orginal coutaxt are dnmply erinary acts of protersion. 
‘aguunt robbers or other wicked person; such aa to omer 
the curtains 90 at not to be seen, to cee thatthe bed-clothes 
are tucked in all roand so as to rake sre 30 ane is hiding 
ther in the bed or under it, to prean the arms to the 
‘de, o stuen ove’ self or make one's self smaller. Bot 
‘with repetition these actions Jose all rational relation to 
the primitive context and becore simply sitoal Tt in no 
Jooger to prove that nobody is hiding in the room that 
Segre aie ae a 
it would pe foolish 
okt prtoum pantealy » Soto, in moments 
we maka a poist of observing ritualstically every 
of our habitual routine, since {tis impossitte to forence 
‘what may not be the effect of their neglect and becanse 
‘ear, depriving us of the power of reflection, makes ws al 
‘the more conservative (automatic action taking the place 
of intelligence). “For a ratiocal roind—that is to say in 
‘hia particular case for « subject conscious of bis self and 
‘ore oF less clearly distiogaishing the past of subjective 
Dabits from that of camal sequences bound up with the 
srt quinn withthe etal ore 








‘mind—thet b to say a mind which confuses tha internal 
with the extemnal—each of these actions becomes sym- 
Dolical and is then regarded as the peychical cause at well 
as the sign: the fact that the bed te property made 
‘wecames ot merely the sgn but sctually the came of 
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security. Or cather the action becomes symbolical 99 
far as 1 in ritual, but « canse, fo a0 far a8 st ix regarded 
fs bound up with the events themselves. This proces is 
‘very clear im the case quoted m § 2, where the raypdty 





Siictve cretion, ha whet bang soniad ts at 
‘whole by a sort of condshoned reflex or exmply by aya 
‘cretumm. Toa mmd both syneretic and realist at the same 
‘time, rich « bond leads to mage, for the action becomes 
‘ymbobcal and any symbol of success becomes a cause of 
success. To succeed in wallang on s pavement without 
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Tn shore, cases of magic by participation of action and 
of things can be expiazed m the sume way a3 casos of 
participation between thought and things. They rent 
from the realist atbtude, that isto say frox the projection 
‘of mental relationship inte things; every sgn is regarded 
«as 2 purt of an actual thing and tends ths to be taken 
for ity case. 

"Thre 19 yet a thied manner ia whach reais leads to 
ragical practions; this an the Dele! in partinpaton 
Tbotween objects themselves (the thint of the groupe 
iatingcnbed in § 2). The postion 1s more camplicated 
{in thi came; the subject acte on an cbject by means of 
soother object and regards the two objects ax mluencing 
tone another by participation According to Frazer ot is 
‘dmply a case of malang assocation by resemblance oF 
contiguity objecuwe But much « solution is too simple, 
(or it remains to be shown bow ax arsocuatson of reas can 
‘be wo objective as to become & cxsel relthoadinp, We 
‘ast sty rather that rmaiom wxplee Jack of difeentiation 
Detween the ogkal and the cavsal relationship, Av adults 
swe are aware of am external reahty made ap of cxuml 
cnnections 19d an intemal subject who attempts at fmt 
by analogies and then by laws to understand th realty. 
‘To a ravist mind, all eems equally real and cverything 
‘bas tts place ro the same external ocberne. From this 
Arise the 1deas of precewsalty and of ayncretiam that we 
‘Rave stodied elsewhere (Language and Thought, Chapters 
1V and V) and which const un stunting in things the 
‘entirely subpectve ommections suggested to the chuld by 
his egocentric attitnde. ‘Mage by partwspstion between 
objects i but the Goml stage in this process. It consists 
{in mgaring individual obyocts as matenally bovnd to one 
‘another rather than 05 depenciat on laws ancl conceptions 
‘made by mund. 

‘Take for example the cam of the child who behaved 
‘that by making a shadow be coalé bring om the night, 
‘The postulate of this bebef bes in suppocing that the 
shadow is made of night, that It participates in the nature 
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of night, To. nan-realst mind the mending of the pro- 
posite is ag fellows: the shadow 1 made Dy the shade 
thrown by the hand fost as sight ls due to the shade 
thrown by the earth, therefore the shadow and the sight 
ame cimiar m Gat dhey ame both doe to the sume law. 
‘The simlanty Hea in their dependence ox general law. 
But, as we have previously attempted to show UJndgment 
fend Reasowng, Chapter IV) « reast mund, that 11 t0 207 
i mind unaware of the subjectinty of its pint of view, 
‘rwons nner by logeal relationshipa aot, therefore, by 
‘grucrelsation and necemary deductions, but by syncretic 
schemas and by " transduction,” that as to may by chrectly 
dentfying indvidual cases. ‘Thos for & realet mpd 40 
‘identify a sbedow and the mght doce not mean thet he 
cotablshes Detwoen them « smiarity rettmg on a law, 
‘bot that be aduta an imozediate entity «x the individual 
caves, in otber words material pasticyation ; it is thus 
that be explains the shadow at coming frm” the night, 
‘The “ tranaduetion ” or fasion of individual canes i in 
fact, a roakst and not a formal argument | When ft 1» 
Dased on causal sequences that may be directly observed 
1 appears rational because it leads to the sume cooclnstons 
3 4 foraal deduction starting from the sazae premises 
But when it w based on individoal cases, separated in 
fume and space, at leads to syneretimn and m extreme 





the child's rdena of physical causality. 
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03 mane geaerally, by eyperetic fuson of incvidoal 
ibstanees 

‘But realm cannot alone expla the whale of child 
mage. A large number of the partispations the child 
conceives ruppoce samme: ead uf saiiaes remls 9 me 
all ee, from agooents calm, i i thas the prodsct 
of partcputins wach the child fesla to exst from the 
begimmg beween ius paveata and Tumse. Ip fact, 
trough nat being able to cstingsch the peychcal from 
the plywcal, every physeal phmamenon appears to the 
cduld ef endowed i wil and also the whole of nature 
4s obediunt to the will of man and his parents. Thus the 
rajonty of objects or events which the child tres to 
anuence by mayo (when ie has zo otber way of acting 
on them) appear totum tobe fll of fchngs wad intentions, 
fetter forndly 0 hogtile From thy arse two types of 
case. Fintly, many of the non prenouly. described 
conast im a procedure dengnee! to bring good fortune or 
to counteract er. That the ald who pats on uy boots 
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Iti in thene cates of the fourth group that the tendency 
for magical actions or words to became symbolical is 
naturally weakest, since the magic of this type is exercised, 
Uy a sot of command which 35 a9 real ay a commend 
addremed to a living being. Bat, as han already bem. 
sla, these participations of wil develop into magic by 
‘aught or gesture which tends always to become symbole, 

Jn conclusion, it would seem that the evolution of 


images seen in 2 dream exe all, in different 
2M Dedaree, bo Langage ot Sa Pcie Sew parents the 


“+ tamarges Sue” Deco tna chewoee Ps oy ly 
‘aucune wiweee ang cad raion artnet fa? 3). 
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gmbols of things. For the child, they actually emanate 
‘rom the things. Tbe reason ix that we ditingush the 
subjective from the objective, whilst the child situates 
{m things what is doe to the actrnty of his elf. Ta the 
same way magiall sctoos are, to the oberver, symbols, 
‘but tu the subject they ace elctive, preasely becavee 
they are Sot yet symbole and became they participate 
fq Conononarres Proot ; Srownisrovs Masia. 
IpRAb or THE ADULT —Belore concluding this chapter 
‘wr ahall try to sen what tranes of the magical idena fond 
{2 cluldrem and stucbod in the proceding sechons are 
resent among normal and civilised adults, nd if they aze 
Indeed dae to the confines between the tcf and the 
external work! whach sometimes reappear momentary in 

connected mith imitation and emotion. 
atarally, we shall only counder magic in a stnctly 
‘ndividaa! sese, ouch ws may be found among intellectual 
‘people and ehall set ase all that a“ supersstion,” that 
fn to my all practices or belsels that may"have been 
Inanded down. 

“Three cases occur is the adult ix which the boundary 
‘between the self and the external work! becomes momen- 
tanly vague axd uncertau, exclasive of coure of dreaming 
and reverie ix which it would be easy enough to find 
‘noumerable feelings of particpation. These three caser 
we snvoluntery imtebon, anxicty and the state of 
“ qoacfdelc dire. We skal ty to show that in these 
three cases, the weakening of the sonse of persvueity 
Jeads to realm and the Teas to more or Jett clear 
sangicel ions 

Fizuly, laveluntary imitation consists in un ideo-motor 
sdaptation to movements perceived io euch a way that 
the subject fess to be bis own what actuslly beloogs t2 
‘another or to the material world. It conaséa, as Janet 
‘has waid, = s confusion between the rll and the external 
‘world. ‘Numerous cases are exsly found im which the 
imitative sympathy is sccompanied by a cxmplmentary 
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ttitude which consists in trying to affect the external 
‘world by some action on one's own body, This attitude 


oely msamblen that of infantile magic. The following 


‘ay ezamplen, beginning with the simplest casas — 


of fact, observaton hows that the action 


ie 
aig 


pothising is meraly trying to vet the other an example, 


‘Av « motter 


can always be rationalised, for itis as ifthe person sym- 


Ba (grap 
areloe ak 
t dal 
beajiaitla 
iy Bin 1 i H 
ved 
Halyrs } ‘ Hite 
eee 
Ulbidenh 
PrnieP 


Te thus certainly seems as if confusions due to imitetion 
ead towards magical gestures, which are instantly checked 


‘bieyeles crashing. 


‘Sat which, with minds leas 


by cur kabits of 
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self uxd the extemal world, and magic or participation 

1x moments of anzicty the adult sexuetines nnifsts 
‘the procenna ected In the ease of the cid, much to 
‘the dasie 1 obeerve even the meet Insignificant details 
of the ordinary rovtine 0 that the balance of thingy wba 
aot be npaet. Thus, belore giving a lecture, one takes 
cne't urcal walk, et... In sates of extreme anxiety 





(One of us was travelling et night by Bicycle, He had 
sae oe ay gga wt ete anys 
end. The wand kad the wear approach of « storm made 

1 See Deacon, Lagu of 7 45- 
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fee fot ning any treo 


It shoold be moted that the abject had never ean, 
mcpersttious and bad never been told during his religioun 


sslucation (Protestant) anything rmgpesting magical rite, 


‘The observations noted here aro the more or lent conscious 
tendencies that anyone ean cbseree in hima. 





ip: 
1 Hi 


nue 
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sual clathes they woald be sare, oe the contrary, to be 
atbomet 





‘uamely that the chi is a realist in its thought and that 
ite progres comsists in ridding itself ofthis initial realism 
* Bon H Delsonr, La igen oe fon 7.43.1 Par, 20 


‘REALISM AND IDEA OF PARTICIPATION 16 
In fact, during the primitive stages, since the did js not 


the point of view of causality, ll the universe is tt to 
‘be commnnicn with and obedient t0 the sell. There 


Doth of logical necemity and of general laws, because lck- 
‘ng in feeling for the reciprocal nature ef all relationship 
“Tuere are thos two forms of egocentricty, the fit 
logical snd the mecad ontological. Tust ax the child 
makes bie own truth, ao be males his own reality; be 
feels the resistance of matter no more than be feels the 
iffcalty of giving proois. He states without proof and 
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Ibe commands without limit Magic on the ontological 
plans, and conviction without proof on the loge. 
‘participation in the domain of being, and “ transaction" 
in that of reasoning are thas the two converging Products 
‘of the mme phensmnepoa. At the root both of magic and 








‘Shvcz the child does not distinguish the peycical from 
the physical warld, ance in the may stugns of his devalop- 
meat be does not even recogmse any definite limits 
‘atom ei nd the entered werd te be expect 

the will regards ving and comcoas a large number 
1 bjee hecho Sr wa Tae te es 
‘we propose to tudy and we shall deacxbe current 
‘word animism . 


"Wo are aware of all that zy be sd agua th eptoy- 
meat ofthis word, but we feel nace the ist thatthe to 
pringipal abject can be satisfactory axowered, 

“The drat ofthese ls ws flows. The term bas bees used 
boy Engh anthropologists to describe thove bel accord 
{gto which prisitive popes endow ature sth wu,” 
‘apelin et, order to explain phyocal phenomena. 
Thay sought to explas the various meuns by which the 
Primitive than arcves at the notin of a woal and at 
‘he ware time they regarded hss notion us givmg ise to 
‘to animist baife Tt Se well known to-day how eopar. 
‘ical was this description of priate mentality. The 
Penetrating critic of Lévy-Druki and the roggestions 
‘bade by Baldi Yayo demantratad to Gu pint of pool 
that the process of the pomitive mind are the exact 
‘opposite fram what was sopposed. The primitive dow 
Sot dlsingesh lod from mater Tt is preciely because 
the has vot made this distinction that all things ayposr to 
Jhlm endowed both with material ropetin and with wi. 
Tris the existence ofthis confnunen both moral and physica 
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af the name time, which explaion the socalt participations 
‘wath which the magic toes and which has croated the 
‘Thsion that primitives believe fm a “ sonl” ia the sume 
sevse that we do M. Lévy-Brubl refmse,thereioce, to se 
‘the term animism at all and regards it ax bound ap with 
‘the erroneous interpretations to which it fret lent itself 

Bt we shall not mean by i any coor then the word 
‘implies; we shall uso it merely to desenbe the tendency 
to regard objects an living end endowed with will, Tis 
tendency is « fact and {9 giving it a mame we have 10 
{intention of prejudging the iamoe of its interpretation. 
Whatever termnology we may decade to sdopt, Our 
problem is to eximne whether anizsem in the case of 
{he ald depends oa the exstence ofthe notion of" mind” 
far, on the omtracy, ox the ubsence of such a notion. 

‘The second objection. tbat ray be rased ws certainly 
‘more verous. The term anism decotes a belief peculiar 
‘to primitive peoples. I we use it bere 1a speaking of the 
child tt in a8 i we wore decoding cat of aod the question 
8 to whether theve sailar beefs were identical for the 
Primitive and the child. But such w not the cave. We 
shall ose the word “ animus minply as a generic term, 
leaving the question open whether the varus types of 
niin have the same or dastinct prychological ong, 

‘On these premaes, three main problems present ther:- 
selves in the study of child animins. Fle, there 1s the 
‘problem of purpasivensss: does the cild attribute con- 
sciouanens to the objects whoch surround Ing and in what 
measure? The secand problem 1s mmpertant to the study 
of causality: what does the cascept of " life” Imply to 
‘the child? Does life corespacd with comscoumess ot 
‘ot, ete? Finally, there 1s the third problem: what 
‘type of necessity does the chit see in aatural laws, moral 
ecesity or physical deterinism, ets... ? 

Each of these probleos willbe dealt with ma separate 
chapter, and in considering the problem of necemsty the 
atlampt wil be made to solve the queation ap ‘0 the 
‘greens of child simian. 








v 
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{ia sere wil tind equally to penaverate, Two pre 
cautions are, therefore, necemary. The frst is to jomp 
‘ontizually om ons extreme to another, thes after asking 
‘Whether a dog can feel, the gnetion mat then be asked 
‘bout « stoce or « nail fwhich are unually regarded as 
‘withoat conseioumen) and thea for « flower, thea fer a 
tral or 2 rock, ete. Only after mading sure that there is 
1p perveeration should the more debatable objects, such 
a Uae oun, the star, the clouds, ete, be broached, And 
here aguz they mast aot be presenied in order and all 
‘oatintity must beaveided. The seoond precaution Ie 
constantly observing the child's implicit eyvtematisation, 
This is not tan, since the youngeet cadres either kaw 
Dow to just ther tatesents (Judgment and Reasoning, 
CChaptar I, § 4) 20r do they understand their owe reaming 
oF defiitions (Judgment and Ressonvag, Chapter IV, 8 
find 2). Mortover, the clad can ocltner multiply 10¢ 
summazee his propeaitions tot avoid centradictcns 

Gudamnent nd Rearonang, Coapter TV, $}2-3), which com- 
pote exprieniar titre anh pen, hye 
© delicate operation. Nevertheleas, with practice 1 
Decomes fity easy to detect these children who answer 
ft random and to reengnise those who have genuinely 
some latent scheme of syutematisation, Tee diference 
Detween the two reactions is often evident from the Anat 
questions. It's 2 good plan, therefore, to we these children 
‘aguin a fowt weeks later to see tf the syrecatimtion bas 
‘een pemerved. 

Bat we were 200m forced to regard the question of the 
elke af too aatrow. Animist an the cud is, be is at 
fat so anthropamocphis as eight be enppeeed. Tn other 
‘words, he will canly refute to admit that the eon ooold 
feel x peick, although bekeving, all the while, that tha 
wun knows that itis moving, and knows when itis day 
tnd when night. He will not admt that the enn an fee! 
‘pai yet believes it to be aware of ita wn exitence. Tha 
‘juunlons mast, therefore, be varied for sack abject nd 
{© accordance with it functions. For exemple, concern- 
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{ng clowds, the qausticn might be, " whea itis cold, do 
‘ey fel calor don’t they feat anything at all?” * when 
‘they are moving. do they Enow they are moving or 06?" 
ste. Farber, it oft useful sepia Ge examination 
boy 8 sein af questions an the verb "fee and then to 
es dae, by wy of cute, once the vat te 
‘We have come to the cvvctusion thet sf the questions 
su handled with the aecesary care, perseveration can be 
avoided. But the objectoo mised to this echmque may 
@ yet deeper Binet's rewascbes on the testamsay of 
hidien bave ceudy show the danges isvolved ia 
batting qvertioas ia an sltzcative form, for they farce 
{te golution af a problem that woubd poatbly never hve 
Deen prevented spontaneoasly io seach a form. Tuerefore, 
the greatent reservation must be made before drnwing 
saodusions fram the romalia. We give the reader this 


stationary. In the vecond stags conscioumess is only 
attribated to things that can move. The smn and a bicycle 
are conscious, a table and s stove are not. Daring the 
‘Hird stage ax exsentia distincboa s mada between eave- 
‘mnt that ie dne to the object itvelf and movement that is 
introdaced by an outede agent. Bodies that can move 
of the own ccard, Like the sm, the wmd, etc, are 
henceforth sloae held to be conscioos, while objects that 
receive their movement from without, Ike bicycles, et, 
are devoid of conseiousness. Finally, in the fourth stage, 
consciousness is restricted to the animal wer. 

Tt mast be stated at the outset that an classifying the 
sesults cbtsined we shall regard thas outline as trae, that 
is to may os adequately representing the spontaneous 
ewelopenent of anumian in the child. But owing to the 
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defects in the method of examinstion we cannot with 
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would if feel that 2 Yer— Why ?_Buseuse @ would 
‘aller —Doas a wal fel anything ?Wo—Would it 








would Break si.” A cenent later: “ft T pall off this 
rattan (a coat button), will it feel it j—-¥et-—Why ?— 
Buceuse the read sould break —Wosld that turt 2 


‘Nasa won ote wet tering oe Doe he 
inne tos Oe not orks chia ben now 
Se) Var von rly ti As pu go 
ot water Net wwe : 

own Looe f-Buane a made Yf mond Roe th 
Sie joe tan fay teow Pia 
"itn the wm Blows Again te Slow, Gos fed 
thee una, ee pt Ven Wy 
Bieswr'd gor ag Does « beye know 
Pear hy? Banus o get Dow it iow whet 











me to sop? Yer_—Wfhat door kt know with + 





re ete ee 
sae ps 
=] don't know” ec sated 
‘Vel's answers are interesting because he can chfferentiate. 
‘Despite our Gna) counter-saggestion, Vel endows the sun 
‘mth vision. He refuses to allow pain to the button bat: 
‘thinks it woukS be eware of being pulled off, ete. Un- 
pert hg leet hme oobi 
fertely  nere rat ee et 
Ma Rebs Gass peas ae b cafes 
ai Te eek en 5 reve oes ates 
Bp own olor ai mrey Bey 
Pipa Hee pany kh nr Sper 
eS Sut a eens 
se we ane ele fo ee 
eee Pea ue ria Pannen ee 
ce ree Hee eee ee oe cee 
Focpat elgg A ei pele 
menterecin 2 
fecal ess Gan ccd 
1 SSPE ata ates Gerba nt 





L a0 35 
el nA i 
eis Fee BFE 
net Ht 


Ba HHS 


A.stone foals nether heat nor cold. “Would 


gh: 





i 
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‘All these cases ae similar and are free from all taint of 
suggestion, They show, ull of them, the exercise of difer- 
eatintion. The child endows all thangs with conscionsnasa 
‘out uot with consciousness of everything For example, 
Ihe refuses to adit that a stone can feel 4 prick, that the 
sun knows how many people are in the room, that buttons 
‘or spectacles iniow where they are, ete. But on the con 
mary, 08 soc un there is any sort of activity or mare 
‘eapecially recstance, there 1s conscioumest; thes for 
‘Kenn 1 boat knows when it eames a cago but a table 
doce not iow itis being carried ; for Jul! the wind feels 
‘the presence ofan obstacle, bot « table fale nothing ulm 
{tla broken, for Rayb wood feels it burning "" because 
{it can't do anything to etop it" ete. Such cases aro easily 
interpreted. It m wrong to my the child attributes too- 
‘sciousness to thmgs or at any rate such an expression must 
only be regarded as metaphorical. Av a matter of fact, 
Jha hus never or bat very seldom considered the question 
‘as to whether things are canscous or not (be may some 
times do to, however, see Levguage and Thought, p. 202) 
‘But having no potion of & possible distinction ‘between 
thought and physical objects, he does not realise that 
thee can be actions unaccompanied Ly consinamess, 
Activity is for bim neceemrily purposive and conscions. 
‘A. wall connot be knockcd dows without feling it, « 
‘tone cannot be broken without imowing it, « boat cxmot 
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cary 0 cargo without cfirt, ete. There is exe « primi- 
five failure to disonate betwen action end cocoa 
dioct. Toe real robles is Sus to know how the eld 
‘cms to conceive au soomsions action end to dimociata 
‘the notion of the acton frm tht of consouacea ofthe 
ction, rather than to koow why action and ennaciouuseat 
spear necessarily connected. 

Tf paral be sought amang the answers and belicla 
of priv, it not to animisn wth its Inghly emotional 
‘loring, suc usw masufest in social tes, tbat wo all 
‘rs, Dat satber tothe Iti that at kacwa of primitive 
Pica, Mach relies fa Un connection the story af the 
indian hel Coane, who explained why hus men could net 
socceed is throwing a stone acraaa & ravine by taying that 
fhe stone was attracted by the ravine, just an we our 
‘lena mgt be when fom gadisem, and 
‘thus Toat the strengt neomaary to cathe it reach the 
ther sda Mach further rear that it w a perstent 
tendency in prmitive thought to regard every sabqective 
sensation 43 universal : 


Our isterpretaton ivelves, however, yet another dic 
culty, It may be questoned whether the answer jart 
fnalysed are realy. primitive and constitute the fst 
age aa ould animus In fat, between the ages of $ 
and 6 we found some exceptional cases who wero io the 
Tater itnges and also we came on children of 4 and § who 
‘owed hardly any ansmst tendency. 

Gore (4), for anumple, sngwered thos "Does the ra 
sow that 79s arm here *Y’ar™Does it kuow you nre 
{Whe roo) 1s dees’) Roo enytong at al-—Doee it 
Know when ifs time Co set?—Ob, of course Deen it 
Know when its tight 70a, no" ete 

‘Bot in analpeing these answers, lomance having been 
made for the dificaltes involved in setting such questions 
to children of this age (and with Doe present tochmgoe 
‘ey are certainly condor), ¢ wil b seen that the 
shikts resistance lo anally 2 matter of words. For the 

9 nah a Gmc Emre. Dele 9 Sab 
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youngest chikiren the terms “knowing ” and “ fcling * 
are mot properly understood and have a mave restricted 
enue then for older children, Keowing” enns ome: 
(hing be “having learnt,” or “ knowing hike a grown. 
“up.” For this reason Gent zefases to allow “ knowing” 
tum beach, because “ the beach sans & parson "(on m00- 
‘Sm), a the mame way "feeling means " bmg hort" 
or “exymng,” ete. Children as young ap this have prob- 
bly 10 word to express “belag aware of” It is thos 
that arse the various anoenabes which thelr answers 
reveal at this age. 

‘We may, therelore, admit chat the anewer in the fist 
category really characterise a fit stage. During this 
stage all objects may be conscioas, even il stationary, but 
conscioumness ls connected with an activity of tome kin, 
‘whether this activity arses in the objects themselves of 
1s impooed ox them from without, The stage lars on an 
‘overage until the ages of 6 or 7 





regarded 

ft last 20 far as activity involves movement, but therm 
‘wan no distinction as to what objects could be conseions 
‘avwall, a mountain, etc, wore all ux this respect the same, 
‘The characteristic of the secsad stage 1 00 the contrary, 
that consciounem is henceforth restrected to things that 
can move, that » to say aa longer to objects, which can 
fr the memeot become the seat of a particular movetnent, 
Jmnt te thous ordinary ia motion or whose apecal fonction, 
4s to be im motion. Thus the sun and moon, the stars, 
loads, rivers, the wind, cart, fre ete, are all garded, 
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“Does u watch know anything ?— Yea, bauer i tls as 
fe tome —Why doen St ies the hands 
‘which show we th tus,” et.) 

Tt in unpscemary to multiply these examples, fntly 


‘There is thos only « diGerence of degree between the 
‘cond and third stages, To expres this difference it 
in wrong, despite appearances, to aay that the child begins 
by attsiutg conscousnes to all things that move 
(Qecond stage) and then restricts st to those bodies that 





‘What has just been stated as following from the remlts 
obiained by ting the presect technique, i confirmed in 
7am rau Ser Das oe Sethe ak wok ss paca eady of 
ccplmscs oocerng the cyl (Css Ppp, Sct 2Y) 


‘ntvematly due to am internal activity, that le to my to 


‘with rgard to machines. “This inquiry into movement, 
made on children, otber than those whore answers ue 
analyged bicre, form the best comoborative proat we Bave 
found to chock the valve of the present reoits 

‘Fmully, st matt be mentioned that the second stage 
‘extends on an average from the ages of 6-7 to 8-9 and 

8-9 to 11-13. 

#3. Tam Tuma Stace: Tasmca THAT CAN MOV OF 
rik OWN AbcORD Axx Conscious —Thix stage in the 
‘mort systematic and the most interesting of the fonr. 
In the majority of cases the unumism is mare rective 
‘and the motive clearer than In the were of the preceding 
stages, which, indeed, sbowed muck more « general trend 
‘of mind than any systemate beliss. According to the 
terminology adopted they were liberated ” rather than 
* spontareous" convictions. On the othur hand, mazy 
children of the third stage {not the mejorty, but e con- 
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1 Yes Why ?—Bacease St avo, 
econ Bot soachines can neither feel not 
know Does “know whea it goes ?— 
No—Why ‘3ot?—It sot aloe ~Why not ?—Because 
i has to bs made to go.” So, too, with motors, (rans, 








i 


‘All these examples are clearly similar, though some 
were observed at Geneva, others m the Bernese Jure, 
to Certainly these children difer from one to wnotber 
ts to what they regard as & spontaneous movernent, 
Some consider that frm acts af sts own scoord, sce it 
barns all wlous ence it lit ; otbens treat it as a duced 
sctivity amoa it has te be Bt For gore, streams are free 
figents, for others the dope plays « purely mechameal 
part, etc In studying the cause of movement it will 
be shown that every movement gives tise to one of mare 





$4 Tux Fours Stace: Consciovannss mE 
sacra 70 Avtuats.—The best proof that the present 
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Defore the age of rr, in the sense of an object wathout 
‘ife, Ite appesrance marks the decline of chuld animism, 

4.5 Cowausions—Before contimning the study of 
lild sme, by proceeding to the analysu of the notion 
of" fe’ and that of the moral necesty of zatural les, 
the interpretation to be ppven to the above results ast 
‘be tlated more definitely, 


a moan 
‘Chapter 1 
hecaue hese 
“The concept of thing" ud by Vise Ss rarely foand 


HAH 


‘to say successive types of answer. 
‘As regards the frat point, the degree of ayrtematisation 


{0 bin yadgmenta or to justly each individual aerton. 
Tru the chld in the second stage (ife~ movement) is 
rauurare of the motrves which coake hi answer “yee” 


smficlently dealt with (oon Jadgmeat ond Ressoning, 
Chapter I, $§2-4). Wanted oaly aay that theae facts alone 
‘safer to show why we should not dream of guaranteeing 
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‘the soumnes of the prseat technique as a means of 
{ndividnal diagnosis, In fact, it may eamly happen that 
child who has jurt attributed contours to 8 part 
cular object denies it dietly alter, a new factor Deed 





thonght must be added 1 second reason 
Alves of the cbtened ree foe the Ch pen, 
lancom owt. To form am ie a fe the degre of 
nymematimtion of 4 bebef it m umally soficeat to 
sider tts fanctos. What needs urge the child to take 
ccomnt of its amphict anumucs? There are certamly 
only two. 
First, according as the child attempts to explam th 
unforeseen renstance of some object he fails to make 
‘obey him, be compelled to gard it as ving, Or, cone 
gmerully, i is when some Phmomenea appears donbtful, 
‘drage and above all tnghtming that thie chil credits 
4 with « porpors, But ths need for an explanation 
which gives rte to acumen as but momentary. An M. 
‘Delacrone puts it: “The sun end moon exist only whm 
there ase eclipw The umvenal does not enst for 
‘peimitive man.”* 
(On the otber hand, the cild believes inthe al-powerfal 
‘ature of man's command over things and anima serves 
to explam the obedience of things Bt th is cnly an 
Impbict tmdcocy and there can be 90 question of a re- 
Sective beial. Only cams of exceptional obesbence (auch 
29 Doar, ena ef 


cour guar’. For, why are there no recrudescences of 
unimign causing the curve of development to actuate 
‘and also why Is no pre-anumust stage to be found? AS a 





Such contradictions are of as great interest to the 
analyst as they are the despair of the staturbcisn, But 
‘ithoot farther avidence it would be wroag to coudude 
that the above rsalts were valacles, for their internal 
‘convergence, es well as their convergence with all th facts 
to be shown in the scbeoqumt partion of thie book, 
compel mi, ou the castrary, fo accept them in some 
measure. The anomalies at whom frequmcy we bare 
Iumted must, therefore, be open to suze sexplamtion, 
‘There are, infact, three types of factor which tend to mpont 
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to aomtain extent the onler ofthe stages outlined. These 
factors are rywtematintion, conscious awaresem and 
vocabulary. 

"The factor of apstematiention may be taken to account 
fox te faBowing.” Tt wally ost whe an impli om 
‘ictlon {4 aboot to be abattered that itis for che St 
time consciously afirmed. Tht, as Joh Bumet has 
very acutely noted, concerning preSocrate thought, » 
propoutlon seldom stated unlea it has frst been denied? 
The yourgest children are ths animtic, wthout beng 
ble comalauay to justify the tendency. ‘Bat, diretly 
the child comes up agazat « new hypothesis Hely 10 
‘vette i the Sat Une, for example, that i woners 
‘whether 8 marble soves Sotestocally or torchasicaly 
Premgeckag glee pmo dg a 

funimistie solution, for lack of a Better, and then by 
refiection and by syrtematsing extends its mesaing be- 
yond the limita which its ew and latent tendencies 
‘warrant. ‘Thus thought mever progremes im straght lines, 
‘but, #0 to wpeak, sperally ; the implicit motiveless con- 
vietion is succeeded by doubt, und the doubt by a reflective 
reaction, but this reflechow is itself prompted by new 
‘naplicit tendencies, and 20 on. This is the explanation. 
‘oet must be given ee to why so many older chilean 
show a more extensive acimem than the 
‘hese children ave mecentanty found need for this 
fatima, because they have encountered wome pheno. 
meno which ther thoaght exznot explain mechaically, 
‘bata fa secondary systamatation which baw nd them 
to thas options, and the resulting anania it Got idextcal 
with bet only’ comparable to that of the younger 
len. 

"The second factor which makes such datection of 
messing poatble Is conscious awarentia, Since the child 
Ikan no caer consciousness of the impli syitemstinstion 
fn in wind, ¢ neceaarily happens that at the tine when 
The comes to realise, either a8 the rent of our quertons 

1 Jota arma The Doan of res Pie, 
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oF af a spontaneous reflection, the axlstence of certain of 
‘his animnstle convictions, he’ will be led to exagrecate 
‘hele mxtent. Tous, when discovernng that the cloode 


‘Which we have shown elsewhere ta be so largely dependent 
on factors involving conscious awarennsa (Jagment end 
Reasoning, Chapter IV, § 2). In sampler language, it 


to know," for example, cxr- 


I 
x 
? 
i 


10, To a small child “ to know” means “to know 





ing, at bines amped the child to extend bis ann end 


cof anemer do not constitute stages at all, but thet, on 
broad ines all that can be said is that the child passes 
from an integral anmaiem to ann of a move restricted 
type? Obviously not. Each of the children, taken 
‘lane, might possibly show an implicit gyctematimtan 
<flerent from that brought out by our quentions, each 
‘is capable, alse of retrogreasive movements in the peries 
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cof stages fost as much as of progressing an a straight 
ine, Tat, oc the average, the four types of auswar 
‘obtained cersalnly conetitste the types of syetematiantion. 
‘throng: which the cbld's spontancoss thought really 
‘pastes, and these Soar types cormespand to four stages, 


CHAPTER VI 
THE CONCEPT OF “LIFE* 


Ir wil be of interest to complete the preceding research 
bby « corresponding stody of the ideus cluldzren under. 


tand that the chidrea's answers will all abow a higher 
development of logical jstieatwoa and argunent, ‘More: 
‘over, the results of thls chapter are found ta agzroe with 
‘thove of the preceding, there wll be e certam guarazize 
fn this resemblance We most, therefore, beg the reeder 
‘to excuse the repetitions winch « vtudy of the concept 
‘af life wall saevtably involve. 

‘The techmave used It very suallax to that followed 
Itherto, Tt consists in asking waetber each of x mumber 





ued by movement, all movercent being regarded as in & 
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‘oertain degree spontaneous, During the third stage, the 
child distingsidhes epontancons movement irom move- 
ment imposed ly ap outside agent and life ip identified 
mith the former, Finally, in the fourth stage, life is 
restricted either ‘to animals or to eninals and planta, 
[Naturally « chil who belongs to a particular stage in the 





advectitios definitioce {to live is to speak, or to be 
‘wats, of to have biood, etc). But al the chiki who 
ave these secocdary defnitiocs were abo thle to give 
the wal answer, sl being simply juxtapooed together, 


overheard, ott. 

‘Farther, scconting to the lengths to which the system. 
stusation of the concept bas been cassie by the mdrrldaal 
child, retrogresave stept in his devalopment from stage 
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to stage occur, comparable to those described in the study 
nf the motion of consciowmess, which make certain cases 






2A ators 

sgh fel cand alive ™-Noo-Way 21 3  hae 
A gines Heh. If a8 aloe whew uf 15 gvouee Hight, bot of 40 
tehan i 35 nal gromne Hghi—I3 a alive 2 No, 


rh 





‘Wins CONCEPY Ow “Lux” 7 


noe eres ue 





; ane. 
aire Tere oe 
Eta Dae 
Ran Sie oa 





ht 
Finagi 


Tt is evident what meaning these clldren give to the 
word “alive.” Tt means “to do something,” or for 
holee “to be able to move” (Vel, Tamm ; a mountain 
can’t do anything, a bench is only for sting oa”) 
also teans to act without changsng poston, the oven, 
candle, ee, are alive. Even such as idea as that of 
‘ature of an ummal is defined 19 terms of utility 

)._-At other tunes to be alive means simply to bave 
‘thns pouson, ran, ec. are alive. 
Some of these children ve life tbe same sioiicance 
conscioumess (thos Vel and Reyb are alee in the tat 

as regard the uttibutmg of conscamssnes to things). 
Others, however, sve fe « much woder meaning (for 
exaruple, Tann nad Pes, who are ix the thi stage who 
the questious concer coasaouses). 

Degte these diferenoes, however, the answers of thin 
frat sige bave all a coxzaon buss which hes mn asooting 
‘te idea of o fundamental foal cause in nstore and a 
ontinaom of forces destined ta being about these ends 
‘This iden ia catainly mot pecaliar to the asewere sbtained 
‘by mana of the present technique, but appears to be ooe 
of toe mot fundamental eas i cn Cog This 
Sint sage lasts m fact up to nage of 67, wd is 

‘mows that at this age the ueture of cinldren’s 
definitions bears out 2 sinking manner what we have 








TH 


1 





f 
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just found, According to Bust and many other, chikiren 
of about the age of 6 deine an object by “its we and not 
by genus and the spectic difference between out Remus 
and another. Tas a mountain is “to climb ap or “to 
flat in” (ce. to Hsut the horiza).a country is to travel 
4," the mun ia “to warm ua” oF "to give us light." etx. 








why ace, therefore, at bottom a search for a Lological 
explanation ; “Why does the Rhone go 90 fest?" i in 
fact the same order of gaastou ag” Why dons that ant 
0 a0 fast? it bemg taken for granted that every animal 
‘Whilet maving of 1%8 own acootd ia, ax atated by Tan, 
useful” to man. 

Ts such an fen primstive ox decived ? In other words 
Ss tt already preanat im chidiren of 3 or 4, that iy to-may ia 
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children too young to be able to answer cur questions, 
since not yet knowing the word “lie “"? Tt seems that 
itis, At least tha oy what a stody of the language and 
Dehaviour af children of thas age semms to suggest. At 
all events, everything appears 10 suggest that as soon a8 
‘the appeasance of the ward "hfe" gives rie to system 
sation of the corresponding concept, the form of this 
concept 1s from the first thet which was found sn the stage 
studied above. 

2, Tue Sxcomp Stace: Lave 1s Ass 
Movuservt —As was the case for the corresponding stage 
in the senes dealing with conszousness, 90 ths stage 1s 











Tn Jane: “Ine stone aive —¥es—Why ?—Ii maces 
che) — When. does 3 move ?-— Soma days, 





Why ik 
‘mouse. —Te the lake akvo? — Yes, @ moves, Always? 


"bayela alive 2—Yer—Why ?—It goat (alle 
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Joe GH: ss had aicg 2 You —A mal? Bo, 


ph eRe Nec tei the em ee 
WY? Baan mows whom hate ue 
ot ht ‘coodis alive ?-—Yas, 


ond ten Dae 
eine “So they nt ho mae ‘e' 


‘wind alive ?—Yes, because’ oe a oundy Ws cold, i 
“hoe dca moves Ul bongs) A nea Yes, bones 
thoaye she Ste fe ee see tvjoms sony oA, 
Sei ye, tee ane te 
nae Hae sve? Yau Why 2-1 moe 
doug tive 7 Yen, a move fea Bouge)— 
cork Wer ee eo, 
ath nd tse ane Yee eon 
Dome fh a ace aves ¥er ny hit cae g 
TIP cagud alive &Yee-—-Why Because wean go 
ler) ~=I8 the moon alive ?—Yes —Why if, 


"Jaa horve alive ?—Yex—1 
‘aot 1 Because a's bern 











Retr (9,3 asawered the guaiton “ You iow, what 
stm fee ved aay Uy sapng, VE 
hits (9,3) anewered feos fom the beginning: 
+ Youts9‘ahat tab svn’ Yexsio ato mole 
vA ibe ike ale /oNet alongs —‘Why cat }—Somt- 
ines Meas and Sma ae a” 
asco sire Ye, oer ae ee mig 
fiat leeemted thet Yen 


TE) Eu trem alive ?— Yas, gr (cout), 








errr ttle 
1 cloud alive ?— Yea, you can ses of moving (on le volt 
matcher) — Grass ?—Y's, i con grea.” 


‘The imprassion these chidren give is thet the assiwila- 
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tion of life to movement is evidently simply a matter 
‘of word, That i to say, the word “lle” mean 
simply movement, but this movement has cone of 
the charneterutics with which we should define 
‘ie, such ax spontaneity. porpose, etc. The child oays 
‘hat a vtream is alive just as & phymcist would sey that 
«movement hes been “imparted to it/" that xt “haa 
sccaleration,” ete 

‘We think, however, the matter goes deeper, and that 





‘study of the child's view of the physical wank’, to bo 
landertaken later (oor Le Cawsaltl Phymgee), confirms 
‘the reahty of this confusion between the mechanical and 
the blological 

$3. Taz Tap sum Fouers Sraces: Line 1s ssnet- 
Lara To Sroxrawzocs MOVEMENT, THEN LATER 1% 
gesrnictmD To Axmmata axp Prams—The best proof 
of the genuineness of the convictions of the Git ond 
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second stages is the systematisction and persistence of 
‘he dass nove to be stuched as characteristic of the third 
stage. The assimilation of the idea of Iie to that of 
spontaneous movement mari in fact the moet important 
stage in chil axmmm and the richest m its appiations, 





si) * You low wat it means to be abe? 
He a te Ye tr bee 

wate alee o code fy” Tow toys awe No 
Why not ?~—Becouse ws we who maki st go—Ie a botse 
ave ?—Ye.—Why ?-—He ‘Are clouds 





{iia —L8 & mote 2—-No, u's the engine tha eiahes M6 go 
Is the engsse alive 2—No, st makes the 
eo fi san Shy hae al fh ete oad 
gee 


Sekt wee ond cant mar oe by Wa 8 age 


i 
ai 








‘owing to the difficulty children 


Tt 1 obvions that 


‘expetiance in reahsing what their own thoughts are, the 
‘think of a definition of hfe corresponding to the examples 


‘Schnel, Hora, who belong 12 this sage yet are unable to 
‘they give, 


preceding sections. We have dixeased elsewhere (Fude- 
ment and Reasoning, Chapter IV, § 2) the eases of Grand, 


majority of these cases are Inte clear than those in the 
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It is onnecmeary to dea] with the foocth stage, during 


do not reach this singe before the ages of 31-12, Until 
‘then the sun and stars and the wd are systematically 
‘endowed with life and consciousness. 


‘The majority of children, in the two last stages, assign 
‘he same meaning to life as to consciousness, but same, 
ike Sart, give conscioumess a wider signiécance, The 
eagoa for this will be considered im the following sectioa 
4. Conansion: te Norton oF “Lue.” —The 


{in algo the idea of achvity and movement. The schema 
vvothmed may, therefore, be taken as general 

‘We mast now face the problem that confronted uf in 
dealmg with conscloumness, as to whether there is direct 
‘rogrmioa from one stage to the next or whether there 
‘east retrogrestive movements which set the child back 





‘What io gents interes is to define the exact relaton- 
ship which cmnecta the noton of he to that of onscion- 
nes? As regards he egnifceton of the fwo ommezpte 
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the reeatis were very clear. Twoskiths of the chikiren 
questioned were found to be in the save stage 1m each 
serien, Theos twoGfths were more sdvaced in their 
‘ean concersing hfe, that = 19 say, they attnbuted Hilo 
to fewer ebjects than they did conscionmesn. Finally, 
only one-fifth showed the inverse relationship, that is 10 
say, regarded objects ex living to which they denied 
conscioumeat. “In condusion, therefore, the notion of 
conscoumseat seems to have « wider extennon for the 
‘ud than the notin of Ke. 

‘This reault is pariculasiy stoking araoog the youngest. 
That & to say, chuldzes who are m the Git or second 
stage when epealang of comscioumess ure generally found 
fm be m a more advanced stage for ideas concerning hie, 
‘The elder children, on the contrary, that 19 (0 say, those 
{fn the third and fourth 
stage in the two parallel 
Naturally, in arriving at thee statistion we took the 
saceuary procutin of act qaesdoning all te caren 
in the tine cedar. Soma were qeevoted on ie before 
Deing questioned on consciousness, others the reverts; 
tant were questtoe int on knowing or beng ea, 
hen on Ife, and lastly feeling, etc. All the anawers ware 
examined to se they were nt doe te perseveration, We, 
‘therefore, fool juste ia segerdmg the remain as free 
"What ray be deduce from these tacts? They weem to 
‘pomt to the conclusion that the evolation of the notin of 
lif determines the evalubon of the notion af conscious 
‘neat. Tn other words, it is the chula's cinaufcaton of 
Cngs inte living aod noting which guides hum in 
attrbuting consciounes to them. There is certainly 
‘yo definite reasoning or parpose = thit, at any rate 30 
fur as the younger children are conourned, and this ex- 
plains the iack of correspondence of the stages between 
‘the two evalutions. But his reflections on life "accustom 
‘he chil to regard the movexsents of nature es of diferent 
‘kos, and this consideration of types (1 the type of 


stages are wenally m the same 
sees. 
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spontancous movement) comes gradually to infuence his 
‘Ye on consciousness. 

Te i evident from this that the explanation of mover 
mmcot i of extreme importance in the thought of the 
child, The analysin of his explanation will be under- 
‘ken fn the sequel to this wark (La Conall Phywigu). 
For the time being, st need only be said thet the extension 
of the notion of "lle seems to indicate the presence in 
the child's univers of a continua of free foros endowed 
with actraty und purpose. Betwom maypcal camalty, 
Aocociing to which al! things cevolve arvond the velf and 
‘the dynamnm of matenal forees the notion of hfe forms 
an fotermediary link. “Born of the idea that all things are 
hrected towards an end and that this end supposes a free 
activity av the menos of attaining xt, the notion of lle 
qudoally beccanas redoced tothe iden of fore oF of being 
the cause of spontanaous moverent. 





CHAPTER VII 


THE ORIGINS OF CHILD ANIMISM, 
MORAL NECESSITY AND PHYSICAL 
DETERMINISM 


1 frat pectin anch facts as we have been abla to amnve 
at by pure otvervation (in opposition to those coleetad 
in answer to questions). Secoodly, we aball analyye the 
‘nly conviction, both rystematic and eatirely spontaneous, 
revealed by the preceding questions, namely the belief 
of children that the sua and ro90a follow thers, 

‘we mast examine the type af necemity (moex! vooonity 


‘problem which we ahall not treat here. 
‘We shall start by giving some adutt recollections, 
‘Trove of deafmates are particalarly laportent,sisos thay 


i iy att 1 {EE Ae ley ay 
re 4 § 3 iW 
Hi al He at Me) 
cUa a Ed 
fll ut i ee HH iE alk 
11 ANE Ml 
Tiger ue aap pHa 
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{nts plac ao that it sold not sues from avg been 
Saved “Or agua ake beogit boos 6 Gowe’ ort 
abil the alae troaght several ower or bth at 
Beene te vo tt Sey aka Lave sotpady ad oat 


feat foasly- 
“Anothe? felt ‘on the other band, to move 
stones from the ‘Dow and ‘hen so that they 

‘would’ abaye fave ‘the asime voew to look at. 





result from hs having asatzilated hfe to movement" Me 

igo obverved that even those chudres who have ecquured 
of God endow things with mtense power of 

‘xyanmtioa$ "For example, Stanley Hal} collected the 
4 


ths 
arn over, 

This sane quesboa 6 fousé with otber chkiren of the 
same age concerning movang objects — 

‘Der atthe age of 6} saw a marble rolling inthe directien 
of Mle Vien sop sace: "Wha mas go ite 
Secnone the ground wa’? att eles, i goe Scala 
Doe (0 mace) bow thas joule thd?” Lenguage 
‘end Though, 202) 

‘At dh came age we callected alto conversations of the 
follawing type 

1 Sy, Sw of Chien 9x Sabo 2p so whch 
fy reece coerfnene tena sd Ue wae tad 
Sy tgtia wd aed prea ocho 
Raped Sony, ee Pe Sted. 
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Lav, (6) watching what He (6) 3 dome. Two mgont. 
Rie re SE ee ad a mouth. "They 
woe iby fhe ral noc up there—“Theyra Toond— Yer, 











R sexang the moon : “There's the moon, i'r 
saan 4) an white goon ater eh Ss 
{oan was hudden behund = coed: Leak, mow ifs Bean 
Jala" was told that the moon fs not really moving at 
allan tat ool ema a ef Bat three days ter 
Aja te Drath Cd fork es od 

‘Questions of chuklren of the ages of 5, 6 and 7 are also 
‘very often concerned with death, and ehow their attempts 
to find a dafimton of be, Is Chapter V3. (2) we 
recalled Del's question (Are thove lees dead? Yea — 
‘Bad they move wah the vad) whch points carly to the 
‘emimalaton of the xdens of hfe and movement. 

‘The animism of younger culdra i moch more aipicit 
‘and unformulated. They do not question wheter thongs 
Jmow what they are damg, sor whether things are ahve 
9 dead, mace on no pouot has ther anumurn yet been 
‘shaken,’ They simply talk about things tn the terms ured 
or human bemgs, thus exdowing them wath will, deze, 
‘and coascions activity. Bat the important queston m 
cach case a8 to iow just up to what pomt they really 
‘ebeve in these expresnons or to what extent dhey are 
snorely & matter of words. Bot sti impossible to questboa 
‘them oa this The obly method of gazung an insight = 
carefal observation, both of the cd's behavionr and of 
‘us words. The following, for example, is the case of a 
little girl who one mocamng found the eyes of her doll had 
<Gaappeared (fallen into the inside of the head) Despair 
‘and teats! She was then promused that the doil should 
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su mance 
ae titted ata de 
Wi it Hie thy 
3 ag HE 

i; hy Lihat p 
lll eens 
agpeely Aid pore vet 
il reetetunlii! 
oad wind! 
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hina the siotor, fe. But the explanation doe not 
pee ess GO ii ei nate 
bry fs te run whos ‘omyet 
(Te sme mont yom pie = Wh ial? Who 
WP athat Fee sp on™ 





Tr seems, theteiore, that Nel uses “who for all objects 
‘that move aud that in this she is attnbutog ble to such, 
objects, Momover we have found "who "used an speaking 
of the Riise und the lake up to the age of 7. This wie 











zl 
i 
1 


iste 
aa 
ran 





‘These last remarks clearly show the child's tendency, 
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noted by Sully, to regard natural objects as ing culdzen 
‘that are elther good or naughty accorcing to their actwity. 

‘Each of these examples i¢ obvieuly debatable, But 
‘the constancy of the style proves at any rate how httle 
‘these children are concerned to distinguish things from 
Loving bemgs. Anything that moves st described as if st 
were conscious and every event as {it were parpoave, 
“The wall who Bit me ” thus igafes the eu’ tendency 
to regard all resstance as intentional. The auficultien 
involved in the direct analyss of such expreanoos wre 
‘evidest, Nevertheless, and this seems the most convincing 
argument, these expressions do really seem to anve froct 
2 Tatent animan since 2f 19 not unt the ages of 5-7 that 
children start aslang quewtions as to how far thmgy are 
‘dive and conscious, while before th age they appear 
centurely untroubled by soch questions av if ther voluton 
as too obmices (o present azy problem, 

To conclude, we noted (wo penods fo the spontancots 
animiem of chidren. The fret, lating until the ages of 
4-4) ie chasnctered by an azumiass which ss both integral 
and’ fonphait; anything may be endowed with both 
Purpose and canseiows activty, accanding to the oocaonal 
‘effects on the cid’ mund of such occurrences as a stone 
‘wach refuses to be thrown on toa bank, « wall which cao 
thar the hand, etc. But this ancnism sets no problem to 
the child It talon for granted. After the ages of 4-6, 
Dowever, questions are sakae oc the subject, ahawong that 
hos imphcit animism 2s ebont to cusppear and oom- 
sequently that an mtelectual eystematstation a» about £0 
take place. tis now that it bocumes possible to question, 
the child, amd that the stages whose sacoumion waa 
‘studied m the two previous chapters are found for the 
first time. 

§ Tex Sux axp Moox routow us.—The animism 
‘whieh is shown in the questions and conversation of 
children of 4-7 has t's organ essentally in the appearance 
cf chance phenomena wizeh the child cannot understand 
‘by reason of their unexpectedness. But the very fact 
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(tt these phenoment are the anly ones to arouse his 
doteceat mais is epontansoas nina appear very 
Timited Such ia not, however, the cam. We shall show 
ln the followmg mction that be cononies the word a 
society of beings obediant to mocal and social awe. There 
4h therefore ao reason why be should ask many questions 
revealing animism; in fact, at we bave ao offen seen 
(anenage and Thonght, Coapter V), 3 is the exception 
‘which stnkes him and which aflers kim » problem. 

11 ch is the case ought to be pombe to find anumist 
‘beliefs m the chiki, which are tact but nace the leat 
systematic. This is what we aball now try 10 thow by 
analyang 4 belie, the study of which wil form a traration 
Detween the study of spontaneous srumusa and the 
analysis of the type of necesity which 3 attributed by 
children to natwal laws This bebef Js that, according 
to which the child regards isel( as being constantly 
followed by the sum and the moon So fer as we can judge 
tom the very great namber of chuldren we have questioned 
at Geneva, Para and elsewhere, thus bebet appears to be 
extremely general and also very spontaneous Tt wil also 
‘ba remombered that Rasmussen's daughter ai the age al 4 
and James's deut-enate both showed it. Numerous spoo 
‘aeous mntances of the ides bave use already been found 
toring the cour of the questions on amma. The 
child whou anwers are now give bad not already 
Yoon questioned co. snimisn, ut are new mubjects, 
qomtianed opecialy concersing the sun and the star, the 
sanses of movement, eb. 

“Th technique to be fllowed, i order to eliminate the 
{nfhnenon of fuggeston is extremely tmple. The old 
{a quetionsd a2 folows: ” When yon go tat for & walk, 
‘wht does the min 867” If the eld has the sonwichon 
hat the sun follows Bion be will axamer strightway “it 
follows us" II be has not this conviction, the question 
fn too vague to contain any deGsite suggestion. The culd 
veil hen anawer: “it doe, it warms un, ete” The 
‘jneston may allo be asked’ dhectiy, “does the sun 
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amore ?“—and this will often be enough to start the child 
talking spontzzeouy. 

‘Three stages ware observed. During the fist, the child 
‘bebeves that the sun and moce fllow hum, just as bird 
aight above the roots This stage lasts, on an average, 
up to the age of 8, but examples are still found up to 7a, 
During a second stage be edmits at the same time both 
‘hat the sun does and does not fellow. He tees to avald 
the contradicoon so far a3 he can; the mm does not 
move but its rays follow us, or the sun remains in the 
same place but tums 30 that it can always watch ws, ete, 
‘The average nge of these children i from 80 10. Fitally, 
after 10-11, oo ax average, the child mown that the sun 
‘and moon only appear to follow ws, and that it 19 rally 
aan ilunon due to thei great distance. From the point 


‘Tho following ace examples of the first stage — 


eli Dap ie sm, move? (oe este mask 

go i camoaton Mie had erey 
Eos vt elocs, "Wham on erat root bors 
town foo. Docent st ow foo you too Why doce it 








‘The spemtancltyof these anewocs is apparest. Counter- 
smggestion makes 20 difference, The question a8 1 
‘whether the sun aad moon realy Slow us ot only appear 
tp do wo is not exdestood, Tbe questi of the tro 
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People walking i opposite directions purses the child bt 
oes not dusiusion hen. The following answers of the 
second and thi stages show cleatly esough by comparison 
Ihow far the preceding answers really point to 1 fixed snd 
systematic conviction. 


Sarr (2135) ; 
yon ar Ou fra wale what happens 7 Yow arf 
Toward athe tra Does i flo sa otk? font 
2r romce fs og Docs X move favence) oat Yer. 
“Wii the sin follows a, doce move (oot) oF 
doth eT dont noe” Sat 

toca 





Ee 

i 

Fi 
i 





te 
‘il, Te can't follow the fo at the 


‘are gong —Can it see us ?—Yoe—When there are lots of 


i the tawn what does 1 do ?—It fellows somaome — 
Parson ?-_Sewral fuople —How dons #t do that }— 
Wea st raya —Does it fllow them really and truly ?— 


You's shiek sé war us and oud thank tat 
ows more Yon de What docn 
aM ands ray fain a6)” 

Tt does the sun do when 










Bid Sa ie cl 


Basan a 
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‘The substance of these belies is clear. Ths child atill 
Delteves that the san follows ws. But he has found out 
(as we shall see Mart find out as the result of an exper 
‘ment) or has learned that the san does not move. He 


Mast (9,5): What dos the moon do wAit you ae 
wall 72-7 Joins ond hon says sl 1F 3 tha 
Thome aed the moon gts maser a By time wre 

How docs i flow ta? 0 ste al and as me whe 


hm fom of noes You don't sa 
fori bate tre id tt you Scie "The hadnt 





follow 1s}. 
‘The following are examples of the third stage. The 
‘Wloshon Js nie completely understood — 
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Pre ‘Wes you aout walang in the everng, 
see ade met ila ade tog te 


OY 0,0) 72 Whee ry malig yd ay at 
mos we Serer hi be. 
ST ehde hehe 0 fotoned ia and that 


Boar 
BOC " Wat dos te i, do when you we cut 
Ey Wit oe do whan ve wet 
‘Jou ea ss ut ocrpare Wy F-Bacoel ot wry ng 
“he above azewers ow the devsopencat of the bel 
tn te purples ovement ofthe but end toon, That 
Pelee coutealiy acd the sicua of the dell the 
coats of crea te yousget cura show vary ciatly 
that we atm deatog wath x opeataneoar bel, ann 
from direct observation and already formulated by the 
child before ever we questioned :t. The generality of thie 
Spontancous bbe stereatng om three pln fv. 
In the first place, the facts just stated show clearly 
enough the child's bebef an arunism and in an ancmsm 
‘that 1 aot very theoretical (its object w not to explun 
natural phenomena), but affective, The suv and moon 
take an interest ux as. — 











‘ean, sate 

Secondly, than bails are extremely interetiog frum 
‘the light they throw ox the relstranship between magic 
and animism. The reader will remember that certain 
iakdren (Chapter IV, § 3) beeve that they thesmeiver 
‘crus the movement of the wun ad moon: “Ii's me when 
Teali” (who makes them move}, saud Nain at 4 yours old, 
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Fs wi," 1058 Giamb ot 7. The chakiren wa have just 
quoted have, on the conimary, the impresion of being 
followed by spoatansous beings who could if they 
‘wished go elsewhere. There x thefore magic or asumige 
according as the causal emphacs is laid on the self of on 
‘due movement. How u this relationahlp to be regarded ? 
‘There is obviously in such a case complete mutaal de- 
pendence between magic apd ammisn The starting 
amt 19 a feclng of pertiapeion resulting from ego 
‘centrclty, that ia to aay fram confusion between the self 
and the workd; the child, from always seemg the sun and 
‘mogn ter above or boas him, eomon also to believe, 
‘by reason of the already formed affective amocations 
‘which prodace child egooentneity, that between the move- 
‘ments af the sun and toon and bas own movements there 
a wither dynamic participation or a common purpose 
in oo far a8 the child accepts and does not refect on this 
‘common purpose and theretare does fot question whether 
‘tha aun and moca are capable of resting th obligation 
to follow us, the attitude w ane of mage: be bas the 
Impresuon that at 1 he hassel who makes the eum and 
‘pon move, On the other hand, in vo fur ns he w surprised 
at the obedience of the gan and mooa and endowe thera 
with the power of resstmg, he animates them in 90 daing, 
land attributes to them the wall and the dears to Jollow 
‘iam, In shart, between magac and animism there an aly 
‘2 difference in egocentriity Absolute agocratriaty 
implies magic; the feeling that other beings havo cu 
‘independent emstence, on the contrary, wealens the 
‘pomtivs participations and eaphasives ‘the purposive 
sharacter of these beings. 
Finally, the behets acalyeed in this atction aro of great 
‘mpriace to the undesnding of th ch compton 
and we shall thus meet wath them gap is 
aling wich fhe expnostion of natu! ovens Te 
4s found in fact that chuldren of the ages of 7-8 gunerally 
masztain that the movement of the sun and moon 15 dur 
‘to the air, the wind, the londs, tc. This seems te suggeat 








same as saymg that the wind, the clouds, ete. are accora- 
plices, and are equally concerned with wa and that all 
‘things gravitate around can. 

‘We arm thus led to study the type of necessity the child 
attribute to natural laws Having coce examined thit 


‘the origia of ebilé anima. 
$3. Puvstca: Dreams Axo Moman Nuceserty. 
An we saw in Chapter V, there are two uses to which 


1m the economy of things. 
‘This charactenatc expians both he re and the haat 
of dulé animes. We have akeedy stated macy times 





if knows that it fe moving and it imews when it needs to 
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get up speed in onder to overcome some obstacle, For the 





“Vaux (6) a child we have sever questioned on emanism 
tend wham we now sum for the frst time. We asked him 





“volamt * since they counteract the sun. And farther, 
4£ oun may be allowed to press the paralld, xt shonld bs 
‘obwarved that Vern regards mature] actrty ab "intelli. 
(gnt," that isto say compelled not by physical necesnty 
(ascesity” beng an obstacie to the actinty of 
‘ sature"), but by moral abligatioo—not to do "things 
4 ought not to do.” 

‘These answers, therefore, confront us with the problem 
inevitable to the study of child anmixn—as to what 
nature ” means to the cid. Isit x collection of physical 
laws? Or a welbtegulsted society? Or « campromie 
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Tia streams “hee alouys lo g2 here 
sts fale ron of thom? 








ovement for the reasou that they are ‘tlone,” that is 





xaow Wing ace moving ?—No—Can they want ting 
NoT GS iy waa ser Yea eae 
‘with the sum? "Would Se sun hike to go faster emer 
‘Eines? ax. —Doeet fel that st would be fo go fater? 
Noo And for Kul the sn cam actualy go faster or 
‘tomer according a8 It wants to. 


‘The importance of these facts for the evolution of the 
concept of “force” Is unmistakably clear. This con 
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nity established between foros and eximiam by reason 
of the concept of an " mmoonscions wil” should be noted. 
"The question wil be taken op later 

For the preosst we may conclode that the child 1s led 
to expinm: the unilaraity of nature by moral much rather 
‘han by natural laws. Things are cadowed with «il 
‘Which they make we of to suit their pleasure and nothing 
‘Bimpomnble to theo On the ane hand, they are concerned 
with ts, and their will is above all » good will, that isto 
tay a will aiming at oun’s ood. On the other hand, 
however, there are certain lisutabons. Natural objects 
re not soveragn forces: "It's not att that given to 
aid Zu, speaking of the moon. It ia tax that 





tabing the eld explain the rato or etch natal 
movement end pherommoc. We shal attempt it later, 
‘The foregeing aust therefore be regarded as a simple 
introduction to the duld's dynamics, intended above all, 
(tm determine the meaning of child anumite: and to show 
‘the contact betwees this animism and the vaster pro= 
lems invaived in conceptions of movement. 

$4 Covcwososs. Tax Siommcavce of Ta 
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objects which were handled so as to make them understand 
their mechamam but with things ebout which we bad 
amereiy spoken. What we obtained is therefor not axi- 
1am as actually functions but the defnitioa of the words 
“living,” "“hnowing.” “feeling,” ete. Thew definitions 
cerainly contained constant elenents and if oor embution 
were luted to the study of verbal intelhgence we could 


‘throw hght on the questian of iatelhgence in peroeption ? 
‘Ta make this matter clear we must retain only what 
‘may be called the vegative element in the anewert and 
rot the postive coatent of each statement. From ts 
Polat of Vanw two conclusous may be noted 
‘The first is that the child's thought begins with a Tack 





almost all bodies are born and grow; the tun and mboe 
are born and grow (poustent),” mountain, stones, tron 
grow” etc. The facts clearly prove that the origin and 
gqowth of things cannot serve ths chiki ax criteria for 
‘Gstingusshing the lring from the inert. From this poiat 
of view them is perfect continuity between all natural 
chjects, 

Tn the second place, in distinguishing vung from 
innrganic matter, adult common sense also makes mae 
of the principie of inertia, which, since the developeneat 
of industry, has became more ana more one af cur intllec- 
‘tual habits Am inammate body only moves in response 
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‘ton external influence, whereas, at common sense sisers, 
a living being creates movements But this distinction 
4s obviously of recant date, and :t ls therefee no wonder 
‘that the chikrea we found is the third stage, those pre- 
tlsely who define life in terms of spontaneous movement, 
‘were sul unable to form x dutinction between the 
apparently spontaneous movement of the aun, the moon, 
‘the wind, ete, and the movements of animals, 

{Ta ahert, however caationaly ove proceeds and whatever 
‘puine one taker to avoid interpetiog the children's 
fsuwers too literally, xt remains an undoubted fact that 
‘hid thonght eats with the idea of a rsiverm) hfe ax 
ita primary asmumption. From this point of view, asim 
in m 20 sanse the prodoct of « structure built up by the 
chid's rection bat i @ pruustive proce ane it only 
hy 2 eres of progressive differentinbons that inert matter 
omen to be distinguished fram that which w living. In 
thie ‘ght, actinty asd passrnty, spontaceous and 
‘equired movement, are bracketed ideas that becamas 
‘gradually detached by thought trom the primitive 
contymwuon in which all is rogacdet a8 Hvang. 

"The second conclusion is tant if the tang und the inet 
are undiferentinted m the primsive atate the sume is 
‘tue a forhor for conacious actam end unconscious move: 
rant, Of lat us rather say for purposive actions and 
mechanical movenents. Tt may be questound whether 
‘the children’s statements concerning ths eapsciosspens of 
‘gs were refcctivs, bt xt amas ia any cape be adexitted 
at the distinction between purposive actions and 
mechanical movements is not only not iazate but sapposen 
fn already very developed state of mind. No positive 
‘experiance can in fact compel a mind to sdmit that 
‘ngs work neither for sor agninst us snd that chance 
‘unl inertia alone count ia natsre. To arrive at such an 
bjective vine of things the mund mast fer itself from 
subjectivity and abaccen its mnate egoceniriity. We 
Ihave already shown what dificulties such an operation 
{involves for the child, 
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1 short, in 20 far as It fs Jed to endow things with 
consciousness, child animism is cot the real of a structure 
built up by refection but semis from the pamutlve 
property of mind which consists im the complete lack off 
Aiferentiation between conscies action and mechanical 
movement. Child animism presupposes « primitive state 
fbi i a contenu of emecoursess. Orrather 39 aot 
strictly ather Knowing of fcling thatthe culd attributes 
to things but « sort of elementary awarennan and wil, 
the miniomm necessary to accomplish the functions 
required by nature. This attnbating of will and aware: 
eas doer not mean that the culd regarde thingy os 
ersons-—actoally, hia sense of perooalty is moch lees 
‘trong than oun—but simply thet he confuses purpose 
and activity There ia a Jewub story that telly how two 
dall-witted fellows were once having & dispate as to when 
‘waterbails Ove maintamed that t budsat 100%," But,” 
bjocted the othas, "ow doen it know it's rece 100" 
‘This story Glustrates the tro maumucg of chill warainm ; 
ramaly in 40 far as things thow an activity which 1 
reliable in ite constancy and wuhty to man, they must 
‘Pomes a pryehe Me. 

Reduced to tts just proportions, ebild animura thus 
‘becomes dependent ox « namber of fundamental peculit. 
‘tues of ei thought which makes it more acceptable m 
the eyes ofthe peyebologists than if it bore the appexrance 
‘of « disinterested and merely theovetical systematuntion, 
‘Taree coraderable groupe of pheoemens. point, i fact, 
to the umeeral purpomvenen which ofuldren attribute 
to objects, 

‘Funtly, theta isthe child's Sinclutic attitude, the re- 
rmarisble prevalence of which u well knows. "In oon 
sidering the frst stage in the evclutin of the votion of 
Iile (§ 1) we noted the definition of objects avcocding 
to their utility, cbaractenste of the duld’s mentabty 
Yotwenn the ages of 5 and & As to mechacical move. 
‘ments, the resarch described ic $ 3 maficimtly showed 
‘thet satural laws axe interpreted by ‘inalim. Our 
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farther romances will chow Gat thie Sinaam colours 
te whale of thelr physica the buoyancy of bodies, the 
ovement af the air is a pamp, the fanction of fe aud 
of steam in an cage, ete. Tals tendency cary shoe 
to what an extest the childs universe i governed ly Wen 
ot purpose, both in its broad aspects and in it amaleat 
aein 

‘Asecond group of facts pomting to the sume nelson 
4s tamiaed by the ewslation of questions between tha 
sages of 3 and 7. As han already Deen shown (Lanewage 
‘ond Thought, Chapter V) these ” Ways” are not rity 
cither cam or Bnalistic. They Ne betwern the two, 
‘which means that the real case that the chil tries to 
‘connect with the phenomenen is precisely a purpone, 
‘which in at the ame tine both the efSceat cause and the 
jostucation of the effet with which be i coocersed, In 
‘other words, the purpooe is cuative, the physical cause 
‘and the fogico moral rea are si confused im srt of 
_nivertal paychologiaal sate imple 

This ig the exploration wich brmgs us to the third 
oup of phenomena —of why the child wart by oontering 
Physi nocenlty end moral Deomety. If the facta 
quoted ia the preceding eectio, and which willbe eam 
rtaatly croppicg op agalo In a timch mone spontaneous 
for, cannot be regaed as the proof ofa ystematic and 
explint anim they aze at any rate u dear indsation 
Jn favour of supposing tht the eld attbutes to nature 
4 unvernal purpose (se Cansahié Phyingus). 

tay be dainad, i i trun, that the three groups of 
‘act unt drawn on do aot prove that a cal Soates the 
[porpse he imagines is connection with a thing, within 
‘he thing Utell. Such a purpose may equally belong to 
‘the creator ar creutars such au the men (” Measenn ”) by 
‘whoa everything bas been made. Tee folowing chapters 
‘wil show precisely that sack 1 child articiaim exists 
sd that ts as systematic as anzaam end sapposes nafize 
tohave been" creates” ("fbriqnée"} by en. But the 
‘pechlers is ta deteranine whether the child begins by ean- 
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‘aiving things as crmtad by man and only then seeks for 
the purpose which may Soderise sndvidual Qhungs of 
vwhther om the contrazy bei nt fst ld to nek a purpose 
in all things and only then to clamily these purposes as 

‘Xo the creator (artiicalime) or belonging 10 
‘the things themectves(enimism).._Now we iow that the 
“why,” whose appearance coincides exactly with the need 
to seek for» purpose in everything, begs to arvebetweea 
‘he ages of 2 a0 5, at sto may nt a ne When artiste 
umn ib evidently tot yet noch ayetematined. The mont 
probable coure of the child's mind is, therefor, that which 
tenia fret secking for purposes and ot il then elastying 
‘the subjects to wtuch the purpoom are related. So that 
‘the three groupe of facts summoned to support anti, 
cox the attribution of purpose to things, as it maght be 
called in the terms of the prevent thesis, point t9 arti. 
‘Selalian as noch a8 to ania. 

‘Moreover, {will be shown that at St no such conte 
eco betwoen animism and artfctahem as might have 
‘been mppoted ; that the eld regards a body, muchas the 
smn foe example, as having been made by max i no 
reason why he sould not regard tt also at living, end 
living tn the same way as « child bors toss parents. 

a eorcluson then, the strocture of child asirisma or 
rather of its dfwe unimism, in oppastion to the more 
syatematc bebels rgardag the san, moon, ete (2) may 
‘be characterised ax follows. 

‘Natuxe presents a conbowson of Ble, ouch that every 
object pomeses activity and awarensss i ome degree. 
This conlmouee 1 a network of purposive movements, 
‘ware of less muteally dependent ox aoe another and all 
‘tending towards the good of bumnity. Gradually the 
shill picks out certass centres of foros within this 
continnen 23 bang soizated by a more spontaneous 
‘activity than the mist. But the choice of these conten 
does not become fixed for 2 ong while, For exazape, the 
hid Hint atinbutes entenomoas activity to bis own 
‘perum, which has the power of malkiog the sun and the 
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sloads advance, then to the mz and clouds thouscives, 
‘which move of dir own arcord, then ta the wind which 
‘catles the gum snd tha clands to move, atc, The centre 
of force is thus gradually shifted. This in what explaing 
the vague and crayuleaatic character of the answer 
btained. But althongh the chaice of omtms may be 
‘undecided the reasons which determine it need not be, 





‘purpooe. 

$5. Comczusowe (contimuad)~ xxx Onrores o” Cum.3 
Avntins—Ribot has remariad that}: In conmqaense 
of wellknown though mexplioable satinctive tendency, 
‘an attnbates purposes, will and camality similar to 
Ix own to all that acts and reacts around hum, to hus 


the table mto wach he bamps.” Fresd* explain 
as due to a“ projection” of whach he speaks thus: “To 





‘mecbanusm” of Fresd really inexplicable? Or ls the 
problem only anecuble because badly stated, end this 


“ projection ” of the internal coutents necessary ? 


2 dam dy er geld 1 ate, F306 
* Tagmmd Faee 
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Indeed, fora certain schoel of peychology, conscioumess 
cf sei is due ubove all to the direct sensation of something 
intemal: for Maine de Biran, the fesking of efoct: for 
Ribot, the sum of the kmasthetic sensations, etc. Thus 
the consciosmess of aif ix developed independently of 
consciousnem of the extersal world. And so in order to 
expla that thought endows objects with life, purpose, 
forces, st is neceamzy to speak of "projection Stated 
sm these temas the question certazly became: inscluble, 
‘Wy should one project rather than see things 2s they 
sre? And sf one ss bot the vietim of a deceptve analogy 
foetweem things and the self, why as this analogy 90 rly 
fixed that neither experiesce nor time can adeoste & 
mind thas incined ? 

Lat us rather retam to the hypothesis to which the 
atuly of the relations Detween the acf and the external 
‘World Jed us Goung back to the starting point m the hfe 
of thonght we find « protoplasm consciousness unable 
‘to make any distmction betwom the eelf and tangs In 
the formation of this coosciousneas two types of factors 
‘combing. Fast come the biolopeal or individual factors 
‘which control the rdanons between the onganam und its 
‘avironment  Accordung to all the evidence tis impossible 
am any Twologcal reaction witsoover to separate the 

from its eavronment. The intellectual adapte- 

team and the motor adaptaton trom which the former is 
dlrived are no exception to this rue Reality is a complex 
aystem of exchanges and complementary currents, the 
first determined by the asumilation of things to the 
iam and the second by the adaptation ofthe organism 

to the facts of the environment. The most substantial 
past of Bergion’s Maller and Memory w where he demon- 
strates that perception = situated in the object as cxuch 
fn the braio, since there isa perfect contimuity betwee 
the ampube im the brass and the movements ofthe abject. 
‘There is thos uz the beginumg nether self nor external 
‘world but a confinws ‘The social factors also tend to 
the mone fest ; from its easlost activities the baby i= 
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‘brought up in a social atmosphere, ix the vease that its 
parents especialy the mother, intervene in all its actions 
[fosting, suckling. gripping objects, langage) end in all 
‘ita affections, “Thus according to this point of view every 
ction & part of a context, 20 that the consciousness of 
self does Rot accompany the chil’ early movements in 
‘any tnnate manner but is oxly padvally revealed us a 
fonction of the contacts experiewod with the behaviour 
of others. Thus bots the social and the hnlogioal factors 
combine at the begiming of the mental Me to eamure am 
beance of diflerentiation between the wor and th aif, 
‘whenoe are the fechngs of participation and the magia 
‘mentality whack cee. 

‘much i the starting point for the chil's emsclousnees 
it bseasier to realise the origins of anumiam. Foor groupe 
cof caunen, fact, meet in the reeds of enim ; two 
‘blog te the indsvidcal and two to the social andes, 

‘Thou belonging to the indsvidual ender are as fellows: 
“unt, theres ndsszocstion ofthe content of the pramitive 
consclouren ; for, since ideas of action and of purpose, 
te, are necessanly bound together unt the progresre 
oodation of ts ideas leeds the cold to distinguish 
urpoave from nompurposive actioas, the world is 
requided by the primitive consaoamess as « continuous 
‘whol that 1s both poche and phywcal ut the ame 
fame. Seooudly, there is sxbujecion according to which 
the culd endows objects with feimge oquivalest to thote 
Ibe icaself experiences m ke cieurcataces, 

‘Belore proceeding to analyse theve two factors a dis- 
‘inction mast be made between two type af animsrtic 
tendency found among the children tested. We shall ge 
‘he name of dufise ansmuom to the genet tendency of 
children to confase the living and the inert, that isto sy 
‘he condition described im the preceding section Gj 4). 
We stall describe as sysemaise enimerm the eum total of 
‘the explicit animistic bees held by the child and of 
‘which the clearest i that socording fo which it bebeves 
‘hat the sun and move follow him {% 2). We shall show 
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thot, broadly speaking, difjuse enimism is explained by 
‘ndueociatin, rather than by wizojectuem which nocounts 
‘more for syetemabic anumiam. But it goes without saying 
‘hat such schoz 1 fo eumple and mast be camplicated 
1by memerven qualiscations. 

aying suid ths, we shall now ettempt to fornalate 
‘the tle played by indimociation, The study of child 
realm (Chaptzrs [JV) cowed that certain element, 
tne subjective and the other objective, cannot be div 
tocated in the chall's Phonght, although to us they appea 
Independent. So far, these are names and the things 
‘amed, thought acd the things thoaght of, et. But the 
same holds true concerning movement ‘and We all 
‘external movement ix requried a3 neoessanly purposive, 
So too for actinty i geceral and consciousness; ll 
actinty is regarded as necessanly conscious. So t00, at 
least in the primitive state, are being and knowing ; every 
object w regarded as keowing what rt is, where if 18 and 
‘what attributes it possesses, ete. In short, tbe facts of 
hud realm show thet the mind proceeds from idly 
sociation to dimocation and that meotal development 
does not m any sense consist im successive asvociations 
Duftwe animuam ia thos x prunsry datum in the child’ 
comaeousses. 

Te i teae that there exists the fellomng difference 
between realm strictly speakmg (euch as nominal realise, 
ate) und the indssociation from which animism aries, 
‘Realm camutitutes what is, 20 to opmk,  promary 
ndusocation, that is ope which conssts sunply in 
uuatg is thmgs charactensties which beloog m truth 
‘to mind, bot whsch the mind does not yet realise «3 
Delonging fost (names, for example). The indurocintion 
‘which charactenses saumasa i on the coatrary « secondary 





indisociation adds to pamary indissoneton is smply the 
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‘unifying element in the idea of « particular object: thet 
1s, ¢ awocintes groups of qualities into individual entibes 
sather tham attributing tham to reality at lange. Bat it 
in the dstingnlhing mack of the alist mnd—and herein 
lies the méissociation—to arrive at the tdca of an object 
‘by making we of notions and categorcs which ostbine 
tp objective term with the subjective tem end which 
regard thems as necessarily indinocable; thas instead of 
tHunlang ofthe sun as an object whack shines, is hat and ie 
endowed with movement, the reabst mind thinks of aa 
‘object that Knows 1t chine, that intentonally makes 
‘ay warm and that move accacding to the needs of ita 
cow hin, 

‘The fondamental postulate In all the answers obtained 
oncamog the endowment of consciousness to objects and 
the exncept of “fe s,m fact, the amphat ansumption 
‘that all aetivty 3 conscous and all movement spon 
‘taneous, When Schi maintams that the doads know they 
are moving “ Decause eo tay that mabe the wind,” when. 
Roos says the wand ws conscious bucawse isthe Hows," 
te, there a an amplict mentificasion between " doing ” 
and knowing what axe does.” There is animism through 
lack of dissocation. 

‘Wy, however, 3 this indication of ideas 80 per- 
sistent ? We neod only note in wéat manner dissociation 
‘works to realue that its operation is neither simple nor 
spontaneous. No direct experiment can pousbly lead the 
‘huld to the discovery that a movement x not purposive 
for that an actnty is not consaoss. The power of dis- 
soeming does not ark from a wider knowledge Dor 
‘from a developed abality to control circumstances Bor 
‘rom experimentation but frum 2 radical change in the 
Ihabite of mind Only « quaitative development of the 
‘huld’s mind caz lead it to abandon animism. 

‘What 1 the explanation of this change in the chit's 
tend of mind? The dissociation of sdeas can only rerult 
‘rom his becoming progresnvely aware of Ins self and bin 
‘own thought. As regards the raliom mvoived 1: uae, 
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ote., we have already tried to show that it Inthe discovery 
‘of the eymboSc and therefore kuman quabty of names 
‘which leads the child, frst to duasocate the algn from the 


‘maintained with regard to savages, that a i the dasovery 
‘of the existence of thought that rings animus into being. 
Far from tts being so with children, it s yorance of the 
‘peychie which makes them attribute fe to thmge and tf 
1 the realisation of the fact of a thinking subject whnch 
leads them to abandon asimiam. In short the divocie- 
ton of iene arises from the growth of the conscionaness of 
sa, 

‘This interpretation can be jastised by facts which are 
‘not timited to thove we collected on the subject of child 
realism, As ote as the ago of 12-r2 @ phenomenon ia ett) 
‘to be found which suggests what bas probably bocn 


‘rctm of the alunos that at knows stself perlectly. The 
following cases illustrate this >-— 





‘Surratvays the saci, samely, that the abenrdty He 
‘Your suppodng Jourself les Gover than You relly are 


2 Sen Bet Jona ef Papablegy, October 90) 
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‘If you ate ciaver, the child argues, you know you are; if 
Sar pers ne mart 

ties crates nant rela 
hese 
ISB sce eC pony of a 
PSs 

‘nemo ny te een yn 
nay hewn pete es 
Sian ee «rar aie 
Sh Mra “ctu at cy 
sorta aac oer sat ies 
‘erent Sune ern 
Ba, if this i a0 atthe ages of 12 and 32, 006 can imagine 
Mec few ye 
he child must suppose be is ware of everything that 
‘happen to him, and inversely be car have no idea of any 
‘uneandGous oF involuntary action wéatioever, It as only 
Bree dee aves maa 
Me Sot te po 
snot always necassanly intelligent or even sntentroual, acd 
‘that one may oneself act under Che sway of strange illusions, 
nee ter cate as e 
Sono 
Naturally, we are not ruggerting thatthe dappearance of 
‘anuusm is cecessanly conpected with the advent of the 
dea that there are psychologically unconscious stato. We 
<p See aes 
iat ge ie cae 
Miia dy t nc 'es 
oe ig Best ered 
SS sch mp eet 
fey el ue ly nore 
Sates SE roe 3 
miei ah rch tater 
Tin Siena alec ia 
itenioe 

Tc meh mie dean 
eonlts from the indimociation of primitive ideas and only 
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‘the growth of the kmowiedge of the self (cesulting from 





‘Thew exchanges atorlly suppose wn wtecal sod an 
sternal polo but each term i in x selxbon of com 
fant equibboum and matuml dependence on the other, 


my that at the beginning the sel! and the world are con 
fused is to replace the inexplicable " projection” of the 
self into things by the dea of assimilation of the external 
‘world by the ool, an smumilation whieh as undoubtedly 
ccontamous with the taclogeal assinulation itself. The 
remainder of our reseasch and in parteniss the mguiry 
into the nngune of the idea of force (soe Cansahid Physique) 
‘ae sumed st developing the umplicauoce of thus idea, 10 
‘that it is mmecessary to parse i further at the moment, 
But the indurocatoa of wens can account only for 
diffuse animism —Certamn systematic convsctions soch af 
that according to winch the cloods and the rum ‘allow ox 
‘and are canoernad with oar doings, etx, soem to imply dhe 
ry 
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intervention of atber factors. Tt i bare that we seed to 
call in inkojection, that isto say tha tendency to situate 
4 others or in things the reciprocal fonings to those we 
‘experimen from thelr contact. 

"The princple of introjection is clear encagh. AU that 
ther reaists or obeys the sel is dhought to poness ax 
fctrty as distinct us that of the sef which commands ot 
‘ies to overcame the resistance. Thea the ovpscismrmats 
of elort roppos force in the resisting object, the 
consciousness of dare supposes that of porpoea in the 
obstacle, the conacioumess of pan that of il will in the 
object which is cuusing the ptin, etc, 

‘The cawe of the introjection evidently les in ago- 
‘ontriity, mamaly in the tendancy to believe that every- 
thing evolves around the self. To win free of egocentr- 
‘iy, that , to attain an Impersanal view of things, In to 
Dberidofintrojection. The following cases clearly itustrate 
‘the mechaniam. “Who made thet serich?” (ndleating 
Der owa land), Nel questioned. "16 Awns there? Tt ae 
‘the wall that ad mac” (Nel was aged 2 9). Or, ag, the 
somes neers the atte Nae 


“That oe 
inden sash "td eed 0 t's ho and ome ang 

geld ilewe a ‘ve bas 

S'momund tapes T mor iy ths womdse ck 


Mea Tey cide fee De 
oan oy con sl 
le resi ae 


st be dravm is that of the child wep attributes to things 
Pict Megami 7 
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@ movement of an anthropocentic character without 
realising Ghat this Envoives un ilasian. Sock is the cape 
‘when we befieve thet the sun and the clouds follow ua. in 





‘here 

Pace Ti mong 
fl ghng mony ion Ege cose hom, ty Pt ci 
fo ma Bat abet they abaya in the tame place? No, 
nly ream thos and they come aio my dros and go Ou of 
Sagem." Then the old walked dowty about the root 
fonching the thingy and saying: Look at thom coming and 


of itself, felt the strangeness of wondering what part in 
2 Palast Semen, 18. A das gens” 
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‘hn structure of the word was pinyed by things and what 
by bis own activity. The second child shows ail, in 





sbeeace of a knowledge of self or the incapacity to dix 
finguish the activity of the thinking sbyect, Zntro- 
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jection, on the other bend, is bound up with equoentricity 
frum which it aises sod which it uw: tora fosters, But it 
4s precisely this egooectocity which account for reek 
‘=I is the fact of being unable to dutingsiah the part 
played by one's own perspective in one's conceptions of 
‘obyecta which causes « mind to be realist and unable to 
<intinguih the subjective fram the objective. 

Promtive consciosaness i thas exclosed within « sort 

of circle; to separate the tangled ideas wisch confuse bot 
‘the objective and the subjective, thought must Srot 
‘become conscious of itseif and be distinguished from 
‘thingy, but to be dstinguisbed from chngs, thenght must 
rot introject into them the alusory characterstiea de to 
‘x egocentric perpective. Moreover, in the degree in 
‘which, by reson of exchange and discusaons between 
indrnduals, the golf becomes wware of stl! and brea 
tawny Seom ita equeentziaty, i ems to introoct feelings 
{nto thuys and by disnocation of the confused primitive 
Ideas in able to qape from aniicm even in sta difiwe 
form. 
Tt romaine cow to dena the social factors which 
favoar the penistesce of asimm in chlinma. Here, 100, 
two complementary grosps may be distinguished ; frst, 
‘the felings of participation that the cults socal environ: 
seat ast arouse in nn, and secondly, the moral blignton 
‘which is forced on him by education. 

‘The frat of these factors us all important. As was 
pointed ost when considering magic, the child, whose 
every activity is linked from the cradle onwards to « com- 
plementary actvity on the part of ns parents, must during 
‘hin Ses years ive with the impression of being perpetually 
surrounded by thoughts axd actoas directed to his well 
Deing. Te nmat goes to is a if his every aus nd motive 
were known and shared by those verounding him, Ha 
rust suppose himeli to be contisoally seen, understood 
nd forestalled. Late, when the cud bogs to exchange 
bis thoughts with hia brothers or friends he still maintains 
tus tendancy to believe that his least epllable 8 under- 
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‘stood fact which, 45 we have scen, les at the root of 
hia egocentric language (Language end Though, Chapters 
1.111); he supposes, that i that his ougst & comman 
‘0 all ance he hs not attempted to excape trom ks own 
‘pervonal point of view. 

1 this is oo, this feeling of communion shoald cxlour 
ll bis vision of the world, Nature mast tppear poopled. 
‘with belngs either favournble or disquieting, Animals, at 
‘bag often been noted, cxuse feelings of this sort and the 
child certainly hay the improaion st times of being 
‘understood by them or sometimes of making himself 





{ind us i eseapes} What ve you 
peters aan pi 
Salamander, yo ought to oat the Ash 1 

‘This seems lke romancing, but it must be remembered 
Datta Tecra nett 
that animals know their names (see Chapter II, § 6): 
"aoe Sorat mats ay 
win 

tty Prt a ain 
core Sania it ce et 
Step ges a caer es 
pg eer armed 
Ett ‘teeters ammes 
eri st ce caters 
Sino soe 
Siarecovatere ce 
eet wen tie ya 
Surretan Gotan rose 
Peed ee cera 
Simona a cont 

raise 
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‘they behave badly ete But the spontaneous tendency 
cbilren show, when rvayed by fear or remorse, to roger 
‘the whole world as aware of thes fault, is sock general 
‘one that the cases quoted by Freud, Will, Ferenc, ste. 
carinly weom to cootain an ckment of spontanemns 
Te seems extremely probable that thet fonkngs of 
participation may be Scally transfered to the Ung 
‘themselves and that this fact conststates one of the factors 
of child anuniam. We seemed to find at least « trace of 
‘this tendency of clares to fee! Uhey are being seen and 
even watched in certain answer, quoted m § 2 and 
relating to the tun and moon The r:00a "* watches 0k" 
suid Ga (6) The sun moves to hear what we are saying” 
Jac. 6), Tee moon is" cunoas" (Pur 8 
“watches” (Fras 9), etc It has often been notioed, 
too, how frightened ctukiren are when they aee the 100m 
from their bed. “The moon sends our dreams” sud 
Han at 4b, But most convmomg 1 the cam quotod 
bby Jumes (o0e Chapter TV, § 2) of the deaf-mute whe 
assomated the moon with bis moral ile and cegarded at 
1a respoamble for the pureshments be cecewed and finally 
sane to Wenly with an own moter, Jang. er 
It this ts the natural teadeney of the child's mind, the 
feeling of moral ebigation which he asquires in the coarve 
of his education mast be dusicguubed as 0 special factor 
4o animism. As M. Bovet has shown in hus admirable 
study? the feeling of obiugation results trom respect for 
{nstructon. But as was shows (Language and Thoweht, 
Chapter V) a chu of 6 may ask many questions con- 
cerning rules and inkubitioss, whilst with chitren from 
ato § questi are repeatedly asked m the form : * Why 
ast we do that 7" Must we do this 7" Sboold it 
‘be dane Hike that ?~ ete. Concer of this satis evideat 
‘througout the cd's whole mestalty, although itis well 
> Bove “tap continem do Tne + 
Poptopar Yok SVE Goeth 
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‘bedore any need bas arisen to explain the " why” af such 
Phewocens: Physica) mecaety i conte with more 
omaty, eater Mer bas tron crea ad fhe power 
Clnature a regard us ofthe tye of expen tee 
exerts over his obedient subjects or that adults exert over 
children. That this is « specs! factor of animism was 
sufficiently shown in § 3 of this chapter: 
‘the child believes things ta be alive that be regurded them 
fs chest, bot it 19 became he Babes them to be 
Sesion tat segue them 

Tn abort, tactrr atthe lndveda) order aod those of 
the sonal ener {Ube soend being morsover an exenoa 
‘the at) moet Ia the formation and developeat of 
hildwcimiam. To be complet, yet another factor moat 
‘be mectioned, which although aot itsel! a canse of animiem_ 
Bb certunly of grat maportance in its stematianon: 
‘hin the langage of the ernest 

Tiss 20 for two resoca. AS M. Bally hay put it, 
language almays lage i ts apatide for expeason, That 
sto ay, won speaking in mages we ae sagt com 
felled to draw for f expceton that re ee ely 
batgown. Fer example, we tay" the sania tying 
Break through the ms,” winch man anime nd 
youl way of speaking and corener taken 30 aout 
the dance wich i realy neparces the or 
the mist and wages eye actaly engage in conic, 
It's therefore net tobe wondered af thatthe eX) tae 
literalty personufications of language (such 1s the French 
soleil se couche "), Gnalistc expressions (such as“ the 
rer Bowing fo ge to the le) 
tstidcaln eepenn (och atthe eat ® making Ue 
‘water bod,” “ the steam is trang to eecape “) and even quasi- 
Tiageal cxpremion Gch un the Grad fone oa), 
‘Adie language provides te very condos neceary ta 
foster tha cits tnimiam ant’ this the move 8, coce 
aeserly speaking the Cd takes al stapes Merny 
stipe tose" broken ann” tie on tothe gromd, 
whilst the phrase “go to the devil” constituted, for a 
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child of 9 of our acquaintance, the proof that the devil 
‘a not far off 





‘But thisisnot all. As was posted out by W. Jerusalem! 
Tmguage itself, apart from this exceptional imagery, 
“dramatses” the simplest judgments, The fact of 
separating the mabject from the verb and the predicate 
Jens the mind to vobotastial the mbject und to mow 
with an activity of ate own and with dutinct qualtiea, 
4 if the mabject was sommethang more than (be mam of is 





say, puting 
‘his very problem Tomy of te wind" 93 that how” 
in is fact to make the mind isto something that is 
tive, materal und permanent. It w to be thrice the 
‘Victim of words, By toleretng the expresion ” the 
‘wind blows" or sumply by speaking of the “wand” ne if 
it were a pero, lngage papetrate, infact, the tnple 
abrurty of eaggestng Unat the wind can be independent 
ofthe action of lowing, that there can be a wind tnt de 
ft how, aud that the tind exists apart fro ity outward 
‘manifestations. Bat it's go natural tos to talk i this 
‘way that wo regard it almost as correct. When we sty 
“coll fo alls foe mayonnaise” we do not suppooe tha! 
‘he fah ssl actually calls at all, nt when we cay” the 
‘wind blows we relly beieve that “it” bgwa. Thun a2 

* be Rants Lape. 7 

1 Do Unita, oka td Lepeg, 8: 041. 
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‘the explanation of Rows reasoning. Ho is a materiallat 
‘without ealising it, a8 are common sense and language 
feel 

Sach casen certainly favour Max Muller's doctrine that 
‘the uniniom of savages, together also with all religion, is 
18" Givase of Ianguage.” Agum, it is obviows that 1t is 
simply % matter of convergence between language and 
mentallty, be {¢ primitive er child Thought creates 
language and then passes beyood :t, but language tums 
fn thought and seeks to kmpnacm It 

To conclade, we bave seen how complex is the genesis 
‘of animiam. But [t wil bave been poticed that, apart 
from the verbal factor, the factors conditionmg the 
‘genesis of the chuld’s anism are approximately thom 
‘conditioning the formation af feelmgs, of participation, and 





‘t's they who follow me”). Finally. in a third stage, 
‘the self i oo far distinguished from things that the 
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fngtruments of thought can no longer be conceived as 
adherent in things, words are oe longer ix things, images 
aod thoaght are ctaated io the bead. Gestures are 10 
longer eHactiva. Magic ig ua more, But, az was shown, 
{Chapter 11, § 8}, the dutinction betwoea sign and thang, 
‘galled appeacs belore that of snteras! and axiaens) and 
tbove all before that of peychic and phymcal. In olber 
‘words, the distinction between the self and things may be 
‘rly advanced without the dawocistien of subjective from 
objective ideas baving reached the pomt of causing 
aanimiam to disappear. During this third singe anumista 
therelore remains whilst magic tends to duappenr 
Feelings of participation tend also to comme to an ent or 
At any rate they assume the completely animist form of 
imple communion between mands —thus according wx the 
child continues to bebeve the sun to be alive alter ving 
up the iden that it ollows us, the sun wil perhaps tll 
‘appear to him aa coacenand with our domes and desing 
our well-being, but ths invohes merely an intelligble 
relationship between oas penoa and another. it # no 
longer particpation, strictly speaking, in the aemsc that 
‘matenal perucspation it ao ager posible. ‘That anmsm 
survives magle and m ratonabang the prnmative partl= 
capations comes to absorb them, it what wil be shown by 
‘tha case quoted in the succeeding research on artical. 
‘We may merely conclade for the momeat thet dunng the 
primitive stage magic and animus ave both related and 
‘comuplementary. 


ARTIFICIALISM 





Seta tiene ee 





‘palloophy asd te particular with the ssteriallaa of 
things as the product of aman craton, ather than in 
sieiting creative sctity to She thiogs themasves, 


SL tmancheeg, Cpineas temvem oie cma pyr, 


Tene 
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Bat bere slo, ann the cae of animian, the name matter 
‘bat Httle. Provided we ote clearly the differences 
‘nlaing berwien child animiam and Greek anism, it is 
tn advantage to uae the same word ic both cass to siguily 
‘he mime fendency to confuse matesal couslty and 
‘roman creation. 

‘SH mare, the confit that M. Bramshhvicg strwnes 
Detwoeu the immanest dymamien of biology and the 
frasscendent dynemiss of ertifcalion in the physica of 
‘Ariotle, may perhaps correspond, so an sbviouuy lower 
‘aectivn pane, ta the Goalam tepenncted in #36 CX 
‘by ealmisn and aticlalans—which in consequence mast 

to ame very general tendancy in the bistory 


and peycho- 
Topica compoumts lying at its root—for it to be poasible 
to give our maacch a fystemabe farm, The oom we 
are compelled tn follow ie analytic much more thin 
synthetic, that 1s to say, that we shall etody one after 
‘the other the explanatrens which children give an to the 
cotigias of the mun and moog, the aky, stvary, primitive 
matin, mountains, ete, rather than trace tho different 
‘tages of artifcialiam throughout its history. The method 
‘we shall fellow has moneover, certain advantages in that 
it le not based oo any prequdiee concerning the boma- 
geneity or above all the aynchroniam of the child's arti 
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will form the subject of the segue to this wack (eee 
auld Phage). 

Finally, we must offer Sully x wollearaed tribute for 
having exxpbasised the existence and importance of child 
stifculion. According to him, ~the one mode of origin 
‘which the sasbryo thinker le really and directly farliar 
with i the malcing of thing"? 


1 ay, Sma of Cond, pp 75387. 


(CHAPTER VIL 
THE ORIGIN OF THE SUN AND MOON 


1 may seem strange to ask chilizen where the mun end 
‘the moon and the stars came from. The Sea of It did not 
‘occar to us fora long while, and when it did we healtated 
to apply it for fear the chukdren shoud think we were 
‘making fun of them. As a matzer of fact, however, 
scarcely any question seem absard to x child. ‘To wonder 
‘where the sun comes from 2 00 stranger to hia than to 
Ipecute abovt es ot ide ot macba, Th may 
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Farthermore, a spontaneous mtemat in the phases of 
‘tha mpan as to be oboe’ wich we Abell ae fe related 
toarnhalam. At s years. Why sort Ge meen roend 


sow whan hs romebiiss >” AC9 years” Why ton the 
pn ais tht sme thats Wy a ing pam and 
Wil at ikere?” and” Whats the moom made of?" 


Tt ia clear enough fram these quesbous that there ia 


Anatance -— 


te 
a 
i 
rit 
BiH 
Hi 
i 
ife 
Hy 
28e 


i 
‘) 


‘wthgon The 
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tia, in fact, pombe to distinguish In the development 


vf conceptions relative fo the origins of the son and moon 


‘thee stages moce or less clearly mated During the 
fin, he child sserbes them fo mas. gency io vie, 


Had 
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figger—Ia tho mom ive? —No.. . ¥ou—Why 
‘pop made ‘ed that cats the mo oligo Yee 








How? . .. Way? 19 the donde made it 
(pe bgp —La the nun alive >-—Yeu—Why ?—Becauee we 
Gre altve—Does it now when it's day ?—Yer—How? 


howe es tat 





‘Ome Gan utogeh bee syn 
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(parc qos nous, on seat fait ")sete. Let ns try to deter= 
‘ine how far these three tendencies are peimitive and 
‘what are the relations existing between them. 

Firat of all it & clear that the articalist rayth aocosd 
lng to which the sun and mooa come from the fame of 
‘match, is not 90 prinitive as the feelings of participation 
‘between the sun snd zo0a and uman beings; it ia the 
myth which 1 derived (roc these feekngs and not the 
faverse, The myth i, in fact, more or lew an effort of 
fnvention. Roy made up te myth when premed to 
‘define the origins but bia spontaneous thougist was satix 
fed with a much vaguer relation between the san and 
san” This rdahon arpounted to vo more than thi, that 
‘man in coming to hie thereby provoked the same sort of 
sctivity in the sun and moon. This does not constitute 
‘3 dea thatthe woo was actually mada by man, it smply 
{indicates 4 gartcipation between them and st was only 
‘when Roy wa asked to define thin participation more 
exactly that he had recourse to frank artificalimn, that 
4s to the myth of ther ocigin in human construction 

‘The same w true with arumazn. In Roy's view the sun 
‘and. moon" grow,” they are conteious, alive, ete But there 
faze 20 grounds for supposing that tnt emus 35 pre 
‘to the felings of parbeipatios: Roy experiences, the sun 
‘end moon grow because we grow, they aro ahve bectnse 
‘we are alive, etc. The relations between animism and 
parbeipation Bave bees sufficently duecused in carer 
Chapters and it 2 not necessary to vebura (o them bere. 
“The notoon of particpaton leads to that of animus and 
by nature precedes it, though animism may suboeqoently 
react on participation by cofrmung and conotidating it. 

Tt seems thea that the unpremom of parbepation 
that Roy expenmom ace at the root of the other mazi- 
fesiations of his thougat. But what are thee partici 
patioos ? To say that the moon grows bigger “ because 
sve get bugger.” that it is ave " becouse we wre alive,” is 
to use formule which,» the frst instance, express ezaple 
images or comparsoms, without concern as io 2 cantal 
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explanation As far as Roy is comer :t iy also x habit 
of spezch which hn used to reply to other questions; a8 
for example, the wind goes along “ 2icewse wr go along,” 
fd the sum docs net try to go away “ Beosuss somali 
‘ee dow’ try fo." But the study we have made of the 
‘belief that the mun and moon follow our movements has 
shown clearly enough (Chapter VO, § 2) that « heavenly 
‘body which moves “when we move” moves as a result 
‘of our movement Still further, when Roy cain that 
‘the moon cue into bring “ Because we began to hve” 
tnd that “that ame the moon grow Tngger,” or eguit 
‘when Roy affirms that even without the help of the clouds, 
‘the moon would have growe booxuse of ws, it seems that 
Ibe haa in viaw not merely azalogy but geauane canst, 
‘Analogy may eater inte Roy's reasoning, but only 1n08- 
much a analogy and causality are always confused by 
‘huldren still in the stage of ~ ptecausalty,” that 1 to 
say where the logical of the moral i confused with the 
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it, Fimally, they iovent an explanation for their con 
vietion, namely, that the parents bave made it. In this 
case the feeling of « connection precedes the myth and 
setually gives ree to it 

‘Whatever may be thought of this particular proposition, 
‘whore ascurucy may be jadged by whst follows, we can 
uvertand the true relations existing between Roy's 
feelings of participatian, animiam and articiatiom ; the 
foundation of them ie ia the foeluge of participation, and 
it ln when the child seeks to systematioe these feelings 
‘tut he bes recourse to animistic end artuicialst myths, 
‘Than, oa the one hand, Roy, when urged to define 
‘the contents of hia participations which seem to partalee 
of the character both of analogy aad of camalty fell beck 
0 aniaist oan, For example, epeaking of the 
lowds, be = 





‘ager t=No, dat he ands Bo wee gat 


a otber words, the uxivene isa society of lke Beings 
Jiving sccording to 2 well-ardered code of rules; every 
‘analogy in at the mms time a logical relationship since 
faalogy signer common or interacting ppons and 
very 7utpine i & oxime. On even fin Cat. for oy, 
{he ‘members af this miverne socemaly imitate exc 
‘ther 90 that when we grow the mooo and the cond 
A forced to fellow sa. Clay, when Rey is tade %0 
dling his dees his prtiapatios develop into animist 
txplanatfons 

Bat, onthe other hand, i this miners costing of & 
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‘matches and throws then away}. The sam, moon, clouds, 


oxplest form, the tendency to ballewe that bumas beings 
control the creation and coudact of other beings which 
ae regarded aa being in some degree alive and consis. 
‘But here, af ia comuca, when the child i iavsted to be 


‘as Roy now provides the details of the procees of creation 
‘whereas hitherto he Bas limited himself to the simple 
‘coaviction that auch « process existed. But, from the 
‘vety outst, artifcishsn is mingled with the feelings of 
‘participation which the chid experiences, not 20 mach 
‘Detweam his velf and things, but rather, between his 
‘parents or adults in geueral and the work! of matter. 
Te conctude, Roy's artificialumn comes, like has unmism, 
aeration co Neha 
sha gen ot wet yom 
ie oe a ay ane nr 
wpeceoeee 
§¢, Tam Frest Stace: Tae Stx awp Moom ARE MADE 
gh em ne es is i 
femme ce fe i 
etna ee tat 
See ee 
ok 
rp: Wa cnet rt th 
_Fen “ 
en peng abt ns en 
ater 
ie Ree Ne te oes es 
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Hlere fs a case which is mtemnediats betwoen the last 
cases and those of the seeaad stage m the sense that the 
child begins to perceive the possbaity that the mun and 
‘moon may have come from the clouds But, in particular 
‘pects, the iden becomes swamped by considerations lke 
‘those in the preceding cases — 
"Has the mun been there 2_Noy it 
ak fe ld that start }— 
rail wes 
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to be asked Sn connection with the homogencity of this 
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1a the fst place, the exstence of two groupe of children 
buss been cbeerved, namely, those whe speak of the 
‘bch “of the sx, without defzing the manner of this 
birth and those who desenbe wath tome measure of Bre 
Cision the way in which the sum is made It would appear 
that this constitutes two stages. But, ox the one hand, 
there seems to be no dividing line of age between these 
‘two qroups and, on the otber, the children of both groops 
atintain that the soz exd the moon are living and con- 
fcions. From the cvidence ix hand ane is justified anly 
in teeing two types of replies characteristic of the ove 
stage andl having roally the same meaning, i bemg re- 
membored that the manafactare ofthe eum with a match 
2 8 stene or wth smoke 3s by no means incompatible 
‘with the conception which chiliren of this oge bave of 
the birth of living being Unfortunately, we can only 

this forward as an bypothess without directly verdy- 
Trg ion cur chien, ae, st wold ox cet 
and dangerovs froc the pedagomral standpont to ques 
{on there culren en the preses ofthe rth of hems 
eins or even of animals, 

‘A second question may be raised Sometimes the 
shildren attnbate the malcog of the planets to the God 
of thar catechuse and sometumes eiply to "a man." 
‘Doen this mean two types or two stages? We shall see 
later, when we come to discus the ideas of M Bovet co 
the genes of religous feeling, that op brond lines one ean 
‘ustingush the falomng evolution, Toe child begs by 
attributmg the distinctive qualities of the divinity— 
especially oeaniscience and abightinem—to bia parents 
fod theate to men ia geseral Then, as be discovers the 
limita of human capacity, he transfers to God, of whom 
De Teams in hus religous tostrcticn, the quakes which 
be leas to deay t0 men. On broad lines, then, there 
thoald be two periods, one of human artiiaiam and the 
‘ther of divine artieiahem, However, we do not believe 
‘that this distinction & a useful one af this joncture and 
particalatly In convection wath this question Of the origin 
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of the planets The fact is that too many adult infuenoas 
iupervene Lily to upset the spontaneous conceptions af 
the child and a gradation coresponding eat 0 Git 
age la not observable. 

"This last crcumatance rauea a very serious dificuty, 
on the sabution of which the whole gaostion of chld 
frrifcition tara Ts ths artical spontaneous or 
fre the chilt's coceeption of the oxigms of things t0 be 
aUtsibated to its rehgoua traning ? 

‘As far as those pbenomene are concered which we 
sball stody shortly (ongoa of clouds, vers, monntaias, 
tones, ete) the quesioo harlly unica or at all evmts, 
fakes another form, fo we aba ee a native atildalsen 
4m ply of a lund so evidently spontaneous that the ine 
fluence of egious netraction cea countsfar ithe, But 
where the aan tnd tha mogo and the stars are conoeroed. 
1 strong iatsenee may be at work? ance the planeta are 
‘much Beare in wsocation to a God hnvng in Heaven 
tan ate the mater objects located on the earth. “But, 
in our opinion, reignous instruction has inueced only 
stactuon of the chldren snder our obseretion and even 

‘hou whooe artfealics i thea quuifed it I 
lunuted to iatenulymg x teodeacy towards artical 
idready pre-xuting 19 the child and not created by it. 

On the one hand, our states mnieate that chien 
of the frat stage atinbute the making of the planets 19 
‘man wa oftan aa to God Ona mmght casment on. thin 
that the religous imtriction may bave bees micmmpee: 
Iended, that the child has transfered to mes that witch 
was averred of God, or that umagunstion, stared by teach 
ing, bas added to the data. One finds, however, that 
belore any religous teachmg ha taken place, arhficalist 
bestions are being famed by children of to'3 years old 
“Who made the son?" asked Fran at 2 years 9 months 
Furthenwors, i religious teaching f to be held responsible 
tor the artiScalsm of children of four to 2x yoars of exe, 
4 wil be agreed that in order to accant far the deforma” 

1 Seeman 2428 
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forthermore, they reveal what are te law of this asin. 
lation, "There are, in fact, three tendancks at the roots 
of these disfiguanions and these three tendencies are 
complementary. The fist is the tendeacy to consider 
‘the planets af participating with mankind an with his 
‘wil! As examples of participations with human wT, or 
active participations, Gava considers the sun t0 ctigmate 
4m the need of homan beings for light or perhaps In the 
need for providing freah air for ttle children, and our 
cofliborator, mentioned above, consdered the run and bis 
father a5 being bound together very clowely by bands of 
submimioa, commandment or protection, AS exaruples 
‘of more materal partspations there are the three children 
already quoted who coatdered the sun at being more oF 
Jess wdentcal wath Cod, whilst at the ate tims differing 
from bir, as 13 the cave of the daal-<aute qooted by 
(James, who identibed the coon with hes own mother. 
(Coapter TLL, § 15) These partopatioon expend, in the 
first place, sto arScullst myths. For example, Gavi 
thinks the sux has come from Christ's halo Later they 
‘expand into armiso—as that the wun 1s living. con- 
‘sous, and endowed with will. In abort, seligions in- 
anstructon is not received passively by the child but ix 
Gisigured and assuoulated im conformity with three 
{endeneses exsting prior to this instroction. There lattar 
are, precsly, tbe tendency to mvent partxapations, the 
tendency towards arbifcinlism and the tendency towards 
animisra, whose signiScaoce has already beex studied. 
‘We may thes conclade our analysis of the Grvt atage 
bby saying that the integral article undicated therein 
ia fandamestally spontaneons, thong ix carta cases ft 
may be influenced by the education imparted by adults 
‘as Gr ax concerns the deta of the child's conceptions, 
In neither case, however, is there contradiction between 
this axticiaire ond axes 

3 The Stoox> ano tar Twn Scams. 75 
‘Qmrcix oF Tax Sow AND Moon 1 WIREr FARTLY, THEM 
‘COMPLETELY, waToRAL.—The best procts of the spontane- 
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‘om nature of the chili’s articialit conceptions is their 
‘eontinasty and the grudual manner in which they dix 
appear, Children of 19 to 11 years artve independently 
at the iden that the planets have a natural origm, and 
between this thied stage and the Scat there exits a seriet 
of fatermedlate cases. 

Tha fntermadiary cases constitute the second stage, 
the chicleen who belong to this stage attributing to the 
planets an origin that is half artifical and half natural. 
In the majority of cases (that at to say, where the beliefs 
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‘These explanatons are very interesting becanse of their 
spontaneous characters, they start from trae observation, 
‘nt fy, that the mean by day when i is white and spotted 
‘with shadows looks hke « lite cloud. The resemblance 
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fa purtcalasly striking when ove oxly sees a half-moan, 
that i, when acoarding tox cid, the monn ito the act af 
‘making ite. Since chibi of this stage (8 to 9 years 
on as average) samt that clonds come from smoke, the 
‘origin ofthe tun and mace aes qulte cles to than 

‘As to star, chiléen of thu stage explain them ia the 
tame maser else Yoey oppose than to have came fom 
the am or the moon as do culrea of the third stage 

‘Betwoan the second and the Hard sage, Chere i com- 
plete contioty. If that past of the explamtion be 
‘Canceled according to whch the clouds are sax to soe 
‘ean the chizaneys, an entsely mataral eplogation of the 
cigin of the sum asd moon a kt, nnd iti thin explana 
‘ion which is given in the third stage. This we find, on 
the avenge, tfier the age of 9-11, though somatiny 


selves are compressed aur or steam — 


Nor (to. 0): "Waat us the sun made: of OF 
(Where do these fanies came fr -—F roe tt 
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‘AIL these casea reveal a remarkable effort to explain 
‘the san and moon in terms of atmoaphenc condensation, 


cr of douds, and by the spontaneous combustion of these 
condensed botkes. Malang allowance for circumstances, 
no can see the likeness between these conceptions and 


the theories of the pre-Socratic thunkers, 
‘The foregoing cases seem to exbrace only information 


that has been observed and anquired entirely by the child. 
‘The following cates, ox the other hand, embody information 


ur to contact with adult: 
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‘Mart and Schm have leamed that electricity {2 





consequently partly and indiectiy influenoed by adults, 
‘Thay must be quoted lor they contain elements of original 
rnflachon which are of the mame type as the explanatian 
fn terms of atmoapberic condensation and of ouda. 





ay 9 Ho te te od 
sla el Jer nceeaer dete, 


arth, from walr —What 8 shetty 16s the owen 


 Can’a current of water make electricity 7 Yes~- What 
in this current made of?—i!'s made of teem," (Steazs, 
teal the 


idectncty and current seen to bam to 


E 








eax (8:6): “ How dod the sun bogic ?—Iu 9 ball of 
fee Whete tid coma from ?—From De sarih—How 
‘id that happen ?—Jt ave! wp in seem —Where did it 
‘come Sten ? Oud of the grows” 

‘Amr (@): "2 (the sun) come ont of the costh— 
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How dud that happen 2A fame cams out of is sarth 
‘and that made the non — Ace Coere Sames te earth? 
Yas Where ae they 71s sotcance” 
Tn these casea acquured knowledge has been used, but 
‘man origual way whch at all events shows the tendency 
of childven of this stage to explsin the origm of the sun 
40d moon is un early zataral process 
Lat us now pass to explarabocs of the origin of the 
stars Children of the thd stage m thinking of the stare 
inatingtively seek sonilar natural explanations, a2 « result 
the stars wre sud to be emanstozs of the moos or of 
Ughenng, ete 
Tacs (9): & Wat are ihe tary —Thay ae mas of 
‘er —Htow doe tat pen They ore parks oh 
alee puke aed made si” The mets cme 
‘roa afr un the sky” and the fire "came all by ise 
‘Dun (9, 9 ase dhe sar >—Lale sof 
ag ghisang "FF comes oho thers 
“What males the ghining »—When fo clouds 
tee ach othe 
TSEGE (EE, 0): How Aid thy star bain Wah 
ee 


MARC (9:5): “" Where dad the etass came from? 
From the tun. 

Of courve, x chit! w not necessanly in the third stage 
at the seme tne for the stars, the wan and the moon, 
In general, it seme that a oatural explanation of the stara 
{the frst to appear 

‘Observation seems to show that the more advanced 
‘children are, the leas eatily they formulate a hypothesis 
fon the origin of the sun and moon. It is only for the bttle 
ones that everything is quite simple Between 1 and 
‘ta, a child very often replies "It un't posuble to say." 
or" have no idea,” ete. Artifcialism, even when it has 
‘become immanent, as m the third sage where constructive 
activity is withdrawn fram man to be attnbuted to nature 
Hee, leads thus to a crisis and a teotative agnostic 
succeeds an ovéreaudacious coamogoay- 

Te should be observed that up to the end animist is 
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intimately connected swith artifidaligm. Chikiren af tha 


‘hind mage aze very interesting in thi sexpect. About 
‘balf of ten are no longer enimistic at al whereas moce 


Bovex (x; 10). for example, is x sceptical child 
Stee ated eo eh omen te Rpt ying ak 
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trded us being either moons which have bees bors = 
moons which have been cut up by people. These are two 
ferme of integral articles, 

"The cass of of Gana aod of 
pur G7 byes Br ta Synay bl 
which wre Cipmniog to el tad fun bss mas 
Tak wtich wee guining om Bue babien We fs tot 
cay io are ew 
inal tee bes cot ap by people, here es 


What lee mon Me 


STAN? Becnur somes i as bom to 
Rayon eae 








BAUS eal tok rae ot IR 
en ce ad ag =o, ee 
on or er hal of "ig mat 
‘Box 71: £8 max ca wp by people mate haf a oon” 
Bos Gy: "ited kine tar tan ee 
As tothe second stage, show a rixtare of erica, 
sod zat penta 
yi the moon sleays round 2—No— 
What's i Me > Smfimes stern soa worn a 
ihr Baca heeding 9 pling How 
fon round aguas )—Recoute wt made ogee 
Sou fake e 
Cap (914); Does the sons ta you ?—Yes, tome 
tS rota and smatones Ws only hao” guarore 
1 Seeded ora hl trie 
(gels wey whch ec an ere 
‘bvioely. was. presented quite ater: 


eat tng Bom eg? Na mae a rund ond 
Shen aformaris 1m half” 

In both cases a union may be seen, which is im oo way 
cvutradictory ia 2 child, of a natural proces: which 
Smvolves being worn outer ext up, and of x controling or a 
‘tnstroctive action which is of a goite buman order. Tx 
the third stage, this second fact is eliminated and an 
ntxely natural explanation 2s sought for the phinacsenn, 
‘This expoation presenta Itself im two forms, character- 
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ther to the ether nde —* 
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‘own accord and conseioualy. 


‘gome 10 be—How does 
erm, maa Dato al be 
‘The moon thus acts of st 


‘These cases are interesting in several respects. It 38 
lear that they ara mfuenced by adult suggeetions, in 


‘arteular where the child knows thet the quarters of the 
‘moon show what the weather is gomg to be. Bot these 


adalt mggestom bave been asimisted iz an enginal 


‘mune, and two curious reections may be nated, First, 


8s 
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the confusion between the aga and the cause, the moon 


Doth causes the weather and foretell it, casing it because 


fH foretalls it Secondly, there is the finaistic dynamism 


‘with which the child endows the moon, The moan, the 


wind, the sky, and the cloads are each moved by an io- 


‘ternal force tending towards 2 common end, and wheo 


by intelligent collaboration 
and aot in aecordance with a mechanical syxtez, 





‘they act on each other 


‘The second type of explanston of the quarters of the 
maoon found daring the third stage is more positive. 


‘The phevomencn 1 the result either of the puvotal move: 
‘went of the moon which gfves the illusion af i 


being ext 





in pleoes of else 318 due to the obstruction of a cloud. 
“The moon thus ceases to take part an the process 


~ What is the moon ke 7—Resmnd— 
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an cide They, soe rly a te Ton 
es fe mee oro te iecr abe 
“heey rte the co whe te en 
apport the ots Bll? bhi he cs ot 
cut No, ifs bd the clots” 

It in not ponsble to cay af thene last cases (of which we 
eve foud many examples) are spontanecus or cst. 
‘They seem to show a degree of spoutamety. As to the 
‘ase of Lug, i may be compared with the examples we 
have seen in Chapter VIL § 2, iz which the moon fotows 
tu without actual movement by tuming and seading its 
rays after us et, (See cases of Sat, Lag and Beal) 

“To conclude we can now assame that the explanations of 
‘the phases of the moon coafirm the scheme which was pat 
orwncd in comsectoa with the explanatioos of the engin 
of the san and moon. An integra artcinuen, derived 
from primitive partcipation, giver place to a, qualied 
antifoalm, snd thas i aly veplaced by natural ex- 
‘Planations xt rt dynamic and finalist {Chat is immanent 
Aarfesalisn) which ultimately become more and mare 
mechanical, 








CHAPTER 1X 


METEOROLOGY AND THE ORIG! 
OF WATER 


Tr bs obvious that, ike the pamstve, the child makes a0 
distinction between astrocemy and metearology. The mun 
‘and moda are of the same order ax the clouds, lightning, 
land the wind. We shall therefore pute our raeazch by 
studying explanabons coocermng the ong of other 
celestial bodies, and adding to these, explanations of the 
ong of water. 

‘As was the case with the fun and moon, a large sumber 
of epantancous questions uakad by chudren bas exavmoed 
‘us that the problems we are aboat to set ere un no way. 
foreign to the chikl's natural intereets. The following, 
‘ses prove as much 

‘Thooe quentlons ate taka from the colleetion made by 
‘Stanley Hall “At $ years old: "Way doce of rain a 
Where oes d cae from?" At 6: “What as fog Who 
nada 2” 8072" Where dees cue come from > "Who 
mathe thunder and 











Wha we ander What 96 
for 8_Whe mahee m0 TAB 2 Whe mae 
fconceramg a river." T went to know 

Ht hates resnad wench 
‘From the maternal collected by Mr Kimerixel (to be 









blabed shar, re quote the folowng st the ago of 
Beye 7 mein "Tame, Manon God who frm 
wep ‘he holos 
mae Te me, Manone, 
aa inet at 2 too? Be 


's big wsteringcam, hom” 
‘quertocs asked’ by Del (eee Language ond 
2 nat Sa 88 





‘There 14 also James's doafcoute, ’Estrella, already 
‘quoted in Chapter VII (gar. 10) and i Chapter VIII, 
Tutredaction, who provides many Interesting recollec: 
‘ona = 
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Geet Temached the skill with winch tbe Chinese of 
"Fexnenco thus watered the hea ta bleach it. 


meteorology and water as ware found with the sun and 
‘the mooa. The questions asked by the youngest children, 
and the reeaechoas of the deaf-mute are frankly arti- 
ccalise. To asi “who made” or “what is it for” is in 
fact to suggest the answer in the questions. Ou the other 
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‘band es the chukiren became older the more their questions 
show them ta be ening » phymcal explanation. We may 
‘therefore expect to Gnd agen the same procms of evalntion 
‘haf wan found in the exphastoce conocming the ean 
turd toca: the change fran: an iategral artisalism t0 
‘more and more pantive explacatic., 

‘We shall exclude from this chapter a certain number of 
questions that wil be discussed later an the stody of 
ddynaraca as it presets itself to the chi (oe Cousalld 
Phyrapue) for they ase related rather to the causes of 
maveroent than to the origin of obec, Such are for 
‘tame the qatstion of the waves, of the movement of 
‘vers, the movement of clouds, ete. But it i prancipaly 
the great question of the ongss of tha wand and the atr— 
a qoedtuon thet is waeparable irom the study of movement 
—that we prefer to reverve for & spec chapter (Camsaltd 
Phynuque, Chapters 1). 

(3, Tae Sux.—Quedtans concerning the oky, the 
sught w20 clouds form a whole that can only be broken 
‘up artically, We are forced however to start with th 
analyus of ove of theta term for fear that too zanch wall 
obscore the research. Moreover, a the continaous series 
of explanatocs that lead feam antegral artiScaaism to a 
natural explanabon tt w equally ouposuble wathout 
bitrariness to distinguish the three staget that were 
cvtablnied ix the cage of the sun and moon. However 
it sens uiefl to maintain the plan, for « landmark uf 
some sort is as indwpenmble as at is arbitrary, In 
paychdogy, aw: zoology and botany, clases and specs 
sre necemary but they depend as mech an the free choice 
of the classifier as on the date to be cassied. 

For the youngest chukiren {2-6 year), the sky stunted 
somewhere near the heyit of the rots or mountains. 
"De they 0 rel fo the shy?” Del asked abont soise 
fireworks (Language ond Thong, p. 209). Hs also egards 
‘the sky a8 touching the herwoa? Thus at 3 years ok, 
‘Am saw a cow im the Gutance io Seid and esked "It's 

Ch Buty, Er mr Fnfonint Maet P14 
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‘over there neat th on, n't it?“ In thee creometanien 
4 i satura that the aky at fivt given the child che 
itapremoa of being cen or a wid arch and rwe 
of having ben mane ater by men ar by God. 

‘The following are examples of the first stage during 
rhc there fa mtegal article -— 

Gas (9): The sky i" of stone” Tt le't fat ato 
~romal® ib Gad oho aude 





that the sky m bard. Tt i made 
Mf iua” It has ben made by men, 








“ afichent cause ” of the form of the sky tus ceames to be 
artiiciallst, But the matter of which the sky ls made 
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x 
Aepeadcot ox human activity ; the sky is of 
Clouds and the cnuds bave been produced by tbe chimney 


of houses, boats, etc. 
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‘or of clouds, It has come into being of its own accord. 


‘The clouds of which it i made are of natural crigin, 
‘During this tage, moreover, the dea af a solid arch i in 


course of disappearance. 


‘bimself from all articialimn. The sky ix made up of sir 


“Tee kerk” 


the tranaltion between the seoond and 
‘oey etl a void exch > 
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chidren between the ages of 3 und x1 at Madsid and at 
Santander. Apart from several vague enswers and othert 
due to conceptions tt had been ‘eught, the explanations 
wars the same at those found at Genova. On an average 
they are somewhat backward in relation to the aazwert 
obtained in Switzeriand, but the order of muceason ofthe 
‘answers isthe mune. Caleclatng the average age fr each 
‘of the three typee of explanation, given 7 years old for 
explanations according to which the ty ie made of slaoea, 
sat, bricks, ste, Sf years ob for omeeptions sooodng 

to which itis of loud, and xo years old for explanations 
‘whlch embrace air. 

a. Tam Cavéx avo tmx Naronx ov Niour—This 
group of conceptions and explanations wt much mote 
dependent of the child's education than bas been the 
cease of those considered so far. It is therefore of some 
{interest to se ifthe process of evofution urived at in the 
receding ings sil holds for the explanation of night, 
{willbe shows that such is mdeod the cave. It is possible 
in fact to dstingubh four stags in the evolation of this 
‘explanation, Doring the first stage the child pres a 
porely artiicialist explaoation of mght, but without 
stating bow it is cade. Dung the vecond and third 
stages the explanation is hal artafcaaket and bal phytic: 
night is a great black clood, moved by humax powers, 
and which fils the whole atmompbere (weond stage), or 
‘which simply blocks out the day (Chur stage). Fially, 
in the foarth stage, night explains itself by the disappear 
soe of the wus. 

“a the fat stage the child Uouts itself exentilly 10 
explaining the night by its vse, which carly instrtes 
the starting-point ofall artiScatimm. Tf be is peated *0 
follow np his fnaist explanation with « causal explanation, 
tbe wail then call ia mea or God, bot withont stating bow 
suche phenomenon oo 

Mox (5): Way does night corme?—Beceute x it dark, 
Why ik duck} “Brose ow memag.” Laide chron 
ought ke go to bed—Waace does sight come tra The 


il 





‘There sewers are of great interest. Their common 
basis Ties in declaring that It at night because ws sleep, 


Ta certain cates (Gl, for example) the atsociation appears 


srtiiclaiat myth. Such ls the ease of Leo, but i is evident 
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‘Bat ot i clear that the problem 








Hn 


Hlailie 





of night tas bees found. Night is « great black dood 
which comes and fils che atmoupbere and is doe to the 


auction of men or of God. 
is merely deferred. How does man's need or his desire 
for sleep succeed im producing the big black cloud. For 


the child's explanation but the how " as to the formation 
‘this the cluld baa no thought. 
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Te it might itzelt, ther 


because it « derived from the " black air (Bourg) o¢ 


Dbecaute 1 peodhces black rwections, 


‘his cloud, whether sext by 
Fa 


engin 


a 
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‘The artidcialisa ofthe seooud stage is thas leas complete 


‘The anawers are interesting from the pount of riew of 
artificial. The cause that moves the cloud is either 


For the chuldrea of the secoud stage night is thus big 
black oud or black air. This cloud does not block out 
the will of man or of God end 2s completely explained 


by the obligation to make us sleep. On the other band, the 
srtifcaliam is combined wath en integral animism : the 
fact of commanding 2 cloud implies that it consciously 
‘obeys. As to the ongin of 


Guneral: it {the smoke from the howes, 


the day. Its not & tere 


God or 
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‘han that of the Sra : man is no longer divectly the cause 
of the formation of night. He ia menely the agent of 1 
mores 
‘Nemerous traces of this practical artical are st 
te be found in the third stage. Bot great progress has 
been made, ia the sease thatthe sight & no hoger regarded 
aa mubstance, but simply a2 the abuense of daylight 
‘The chal el calla in the clouds to explaia night, but the 
‘ight no longer actually conssts of “clouds,” they merely 
"Voce ont’ the dayllght. Night is thus mnoeforth 
‘eld to be a shadow, m the adult seme of the word. 
‘Rut vt my evident tbat the passage from the 
of night-rubstance to that of mght-asadow is nat mamediate 
Dot imensble, There exit numerous intcmedate cases 
1m which the child wavers between the two cooeptions 
‘without suceeding in maleng up tt tind The folowing 
isan example: on the one band it a sad that the cloods 
block ovt the day (third stage), bat on the otbac hand 
An nil! believed tbat the cloed imust be black to produce 
‘the night, which comes to the same thing as well aaual- 
‘the right to « black sobetance (second stage). 


Rove (y): “What is night 7—Blach clouds —Where 


E 





Roul thus quves two explanations side by side. On the 
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one bund, night is made up of bleck clonds which take 





and thns hide the light which cames fram the sky. 
Finally, duting the fourth stage the children reaine that 


‘We have som children of g and ro years old who had bees 
taaght the idea that America is the other side of the 
gobs; they bad concloded that America i hke « lower 
‘story compared with Burvpe and that ¢o resch America 
‘the sun bad to cross the sea by « tunnel which pieroed. 
‘what formed the Sor of Europe and the roof of Amenca. 
But without knowing that the earth is roond the child 


wessonocot ay 
ain came mg 
same rc 
Tm fact during the preceding stages and even during the 
‘third, the sum is not regarded 43 indispensable to day. 
Day is caused by white clouds or white air or by the sly — 
Tete ye ogee 
Pa,Qupye ahs sett ot 





Be aero ge. Taek ngs 
‘ight, nd the only te lace ohare 
Daring the fourth age, on the coctray, the chid 
Analy real tht ti the van hat caus de day, 
‘Thine uma doe to ads inionces Dut we babeve ha 
certan tigects mae tha dcovery vided, The 
{ellowing are examples ofthe foerc stage 
avo (oj): "Where does ight come tom tft 
when th Sh ade Dal igh beat Wh old you that? 
isn't tnd tng ane dnt Bey Wasa 
back ¢ cught }~Decenr yow eel ow the 

Yona we har fr hy 

oe Way ak amit hs 
fina io goto bad Whay it dark at eight, wat J0 You 
{Ent eorans mat ogden Whit tankes ty 7 
Phen re fae oo 


hy 
if 
£ 
E 
Hy 
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that we can sep.” Thisis the starting paint (fet stage). 
‘Only then 1s the child concerned to know the author of 
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‘cepuons foreign to his spontaneous thought 

5, Tax Once oy rmx C.owne— Te the ad mind 
the sky and the night are eoventully made of clouds, 
‘We must, therefore, next coonder whence the clouds come. 
Ths provdes a moxt choice fell for the stmdy of atti- 
cuaism, for bere the chad may reveal complete spontaneity, 

‘On the vobyect ofthe origi of clouds we have statements 
‘collected trom Pars, Nica, Sevoy, the Vala and Geneva. 
Mle Margusaz oat the sazze quentions at Carouge, Mlle 
X, Rou in the Vaudbis dnt, and Mle M_ Rodrigo 1a 


‘the first stage but is shll very systematic. Finally, dung 
‘the third stage (from g-10 oa the average), the clouds are 
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cof untirely natura} origin: the cloud is condensed sir or 
moisture, or steam or beat, etc. 
‘The following are examples of the first stage — 





Foe, other chaldren, the clouds sre made "fo mahe at 
‘nught" "to shew ws goong bo rave,” etc. 

The anewers of th Sst stage are thus comparable to 
‘the most prmtive explanttions of the arigin of the sun 
sand moon (sce Chapter VIII, $§ 2 and 2} In both 
‘cases, the integral artifical: imphes anima rather 
‘han exeludas ft The sun and moon are fires it by man 
yet none the Jess they are alive The cionds are made of 
‘tones of of earth dog up by men and yet they are alive 
and conscious, 

‘Further, sn both cases cinkdren are fond who believe 
there is an intual partiopation between the ccletial 
‘odies and man, ax if the clouds and the sun and moon, 
‘bad been directly produced by man. 
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‘During the second stage the origin of the cloud is half 


er 


¥ 


sactiGcil, bal natural It is artifical in wo far aa the clond 


of the dlouds are 


4s prodoced by the sock tre the chimneys. It i 

fadepndeat of maa.” -As i to te expecta te doa 

conte during this cond sage to be regarded ws ave 
Tha following are examples. 


natural in that the form and the 
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smoks—Where does the suoke come fmm ?—Ths 


‘hanna 
Haze oo): Th, mds re made “Seo the okt” 





It is interesting from the pedagogical poist of view to 
note tht thin moderated artibalam of the second sage 
{i so perustent that even the best lesons that can be 
ven cn clouds nak beng dotorted by the pup and 
Auimiated to the scheme outhned above In fact we 
have met gute 0 large nustber of school children who 
Jen that ands are" om capone and that th wepeur 
1s produced by heabog or boung water (an dustratin 
Jn 00e of the reading books on sear) bat they conclude 
form ths that all clouds have been priced from sauce- 
pan These children. have evidently retamned.theit 
‘pontaneous explanation but have substizated forthe ea 
‘9f" smoke "that of waam.”" The following are examples 
ofthis arifansm in which the matter has been borrowed 
from udolt courerstion caly to be mutated — 


Bo (15: "ow ras nade) Taf te 
pea eap ety aot 
Sime rom tv mts roe Deans fom th et 
sae ag oes repens Th mar 
ete ort Coe, Pose 
‘Bey teat the water at te oro? fee.” Memcoret, the 
ede a or at ashen noon 
i eS sat de of 
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 bacguae thay fly 4 tha auras if they weve binds, bt they 
erie” 

‘The following cases are intermediate between the wecood 
‘amd third stages < the child mingles with his artsicaliom 
‘what 1s clesrly « ostoral explanation. Clouds are thus 
gen e double origm the smoke or steam of which the 
the cloud is made anaes both from the hontes and from 
the lakes oF sem. 





Yar (Gp) start by sang: “The cone 
aot Seb Sar det ag actin "ow oe tos, 
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[Next comes the third stage during which the chikiren 
attribute to the clouds an entirely netural origin. Un 
fortunately the cajaity of the apewers mow obtained 
sare Girecty inspired by schoo lemons (tbe teverte of what 
‘wis found with the sum and coon), "It's the som that 
‘bes the watar evaporate" Tee an taras it ito staza 
by beating it, etc. But, besides theoo formal that Lave 
‘een learned, arefound a number of mare: lessspontanisooe 
explazations, which alone will be mentioned and which 
so of interest. The principls of thre explanation is the 


eames 
thal rings the ater.” 
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‘that had been badly understood. But these explapetions 
fare of the sume type a3 those that children of 9 and x0 
sive for the origin of the sum and moon (that thay are 
of aw or of condeused dlovd), and for the ongus of stones 
(pebbles ae carth that bas been presed together} and 
‘ipecally differences of speciic weight between objects 
(a heavy abject is“ faller“ or ” more cnmpreased ” than 
‘light object of the same volame ; see Cavoallé Phynqus). 





Tn eonehution, tit clear to what an extent the child's 





ot of great interest. Ta. particular, the doonnating 
fdea among chubren, acconung to which the doods are 
nourabed by the chumney smoke, is the idea which 
vost natural to minds already leaning towards atifcaliem, 
But the detail w of small consequence. ‘The sterest tim 
the general tendencies it suppoues. If it be remembered 
‘hat the ky and ale the sun and moon are thought of by 
the chOd a formed of clouds above all ele, and that 
ight mzif & dua to a regular acuvity of te Conds 
‘which is intentional oc at any cate tweslogical, the ngni- 
Seance of the ress analyeed becomes clear. Notng, 
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fs left to hazard is the child's universe. Smoke itself, 
‘which would seem to be the type of sacle object depen. 
dent solely on caprice, s conceived by the chiidren o8 
{orming the material of the ky and ax essentially the camae 
of atmospheric floctaations and of the night. From the 
‘punt of view of axsmam. st follows naturally that during 
‘the fist two stages te ook and the dloues are conceived 
sta constlows and alive. During the thre stage, on the 
contrary, animian w ix abeyance But many of the 
shuldcea who identify the clouds with ai, er, m nccordance 
‘with the lembos they have been taught, with water vapour, 
tl) regard them ax consoous, ‘The qoorton will be 
consdered agin m dealing with the movement of the 
cloods (Censaialé Paysgw). 

$4. Taurpex axo Licurama,—Defore pasing to the 
study of cakiren’s accounts ofthe formabon of run, their 
conceptions concerning storms must be exammed All 
children are interested in the questica of storms, Count- 
leas quertioas may be collected on thunder and lightnmg. 
‘Toose of the earliest ages, up to abort the age of 6, are 
‘manifestly arvcalt, even w fora. Del at 6f (Language 
sand Thougit,p.173) ees, (or example, on being told that 
‘oder ‘of its own accord: " Why doc x haben 
ty itonlf? Te 6 ts 2—Bad aren't there all he things bo 
raha fire wrth nthe shy.” 

‘The auawar obtained may be clasiSed ito three stages. 
During the fire, thunder and ligstning are regarded as 
rude just as they are ia the sky, of oo the mountains, 
‘During the secsod stage they are produced by natural 
‘menus by the douds or the sun which are thenselves 
regarded as having an artificial can Daring the third 
stage, the ocigm of storms is entirely satura 

‘The following are exampies of the Grot stage, which ip 
‘bardly ever foan bayoud the age of 6:— 

Seat): 5 What nant ig oh emer, 
a rare Toy 
SP ated ae hanasu hs he 


We rome What is lightning?) How is it made ?—7 dow 
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{tp fire, which gros birth to the hghtmag end thance to 
the thinder stars. 

‘The most common explacatica found in the second 
stage is that the thunder as produced by the collision 
‘of two clouds and the ightamg by te coailagratoa thus 
sat up, the clouds being made of emake and the snake 


containing fret 


cane 





‘Goes te happen ?—Becouce Cure made of fr, ibe Phe un 
‘and the moon 
‘Moc (@)"" "Where dos thander coc frum ?—The 





Guat () identi, 25s been shown (Chapter VI, 
43 tue Sh with acon sc beh to wah tb WE 
£2 Ga Sein cecil aac thse comets wer ebaed 
fd be rmiad te flowug What © unter 
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‘explanations proceeds from an mtogral artificial fo an 
attempt at a natural constitution, the prisciple af which 


§ 5. Tam Fomcariox of Rane —The problam of the 
conceptions concerning rain is one of the mast interesting 
‘connected with the child's artiécitimn. For nace during 
‘the fiat stages the clouds are regurded 2s made of stones 
‘or amake there {sno reason for suppomng the rain to come 
‘rom the clouds, rather dha from the sky itself, But 
‘experience has shown the consection between clouds and 
rain, when it rains there are always clouds The child 
now this perfectly well. What sort of connection then 
‘does he image to exst between them 7 Is the clond the 
vgn ofrain or the axuse oft, of ws there a confusion batween. 
tugn and canse asx found among peimibves? Ax amintter 
of fact all three solubons are found more or lew maxed 
land without any definite relation to age. 

‘For greater clasty, we shall take fist the explanations 


spontasoons quertans 
‘te child's matual trend of mind fom the ages of 2 to 
Dal at the age of 6 (Language and Thowghl, p20: 
fk: “Bad how 1 the rave made inthe hy. Ave there 
‘fer or srcame rant eng 2” (For Del the” zea” 
‘themelves have been made by 280.) 





Ne a ey Petes inal) 


wird fina 

hat ot from hes. 
Bee ee 
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We can classify the answers given. 
‘according to whether ram is explained 








14 ape et 


‘tut queaion until § 7 


for the reticences and the suigges which 
they speak have not an ceta:n cases (wo 
rp sting woe) & aly cer symbobe aang 


‘the youngest children’s answery, the ” taps ” oF 
it arses aguin in connection with the ongin of 


all_postpone 





Uoually, however, the water of the min is regarded as 
‘of which 


‘actually made by man, bat it may olten be questioned how 
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‘two meanings of the word ~ fae” are thus completely 
enntused. 
‘The following are examples of the second stage:— 





‘themselves into water. The process of the formation of 
rain 1s thas in ove sense natural but the clouds are sti 
regunied as prodnced by the emoke from the honses aod 
above all they obey us ether directly (Port) or mdirectly 
‘What happess theo when thes chiliren are tanght that 
‘the rain temuls from the evaporation of the sea? Their 
spontencons ides, which i alan artiSciallet,slmply becomes 
faye with the teaching they have received and they then 
conclude that the smoke from the howes “goer and 
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"Water comes “ from te douds — What are 
"They're the water —Are th 
dows beat 





‘water ?—No, 
Te mates st 


me 


‘form ato water! 


‘comes doom.” 

"Booce (ux; ro) : Ram x" weswess” “Where did the 
‘wetness come’ from the Gest tame tt rained >From fore 
Hpurahon—Of what ?—The sun, shen W's too ‘t 


seahes perspire” tas thas the san self that perepiran 


‘because the culd waversim a most interesting way betwee 
‘the Wes that the cloads ara the "aga" and the dea that 
‘they are the “ canse of rac. 
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tupect of the event AS I Meyerson stated concerning 
carain explanations given by savages: "The casse becomes 
lone anpect one rde ofthe eveat.”"* Thx formula certainly 
‘ta the reationap established by our caldren between 
‘he clouds and the ran. : 

‘This idea of the sign Ueing regarded us « necesary 
part of the event is, moreover, of great importance to 
(ow research for it constitutes one of the forms of pomaible 
teanation between srisicalst camality (and expecially 
the " participations" which ke at the root of ertifinabam) 
tad causality by Wentiication of substances. In fact, at 
the point of departare of the explanations concering 
the clouds and the rain we find varzes feelings of partici: 
patio —the loads move when ‘we move, they cbey st, 
‘thay cone to make tf night and to make us go to aleep, 
cte.; the sain comes to water the plants, fo clean the 
houses (op. Pan}, oc. At the other extreme of the series 


> dendeprpleoggr, Vol XID 7 200, 
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sf thove same explanations we find a rational causahty-— 
the air condenses m(o clouds and the clouds melt into 
wate, es. How u the pamage between these bo types 
of explanation to be badged? Fart, the feclings of 
[urtapation between the duds, the ran and orselve, 
{Bve rhe to various groupings which further strengthen 
the arnfcalist myths when the chid urvents them—the 
cloud thus sever to wars ts that God 18 ping to rake 
te cam, ote. There thos but up a ockema, us which 
‘he rin, the ond and we corselves form an unisvoiable 
‘whole, and 1 i» thas achansa which gives rise tothe arti= 
‘caist myths that the children make up in asgwer to 
four querboos. Then when the artiiciast conviction ie 
1a comm of dimppeanag and the bussan element is thos 
moaeted trom things, there recaony the deekog of a 
relationship betweea the things thessciver—the rain and 
the clouds ace necetary to oon asother, ete, It is om 
this nmw—to to epeak secaveatlonal—parbespation that 
nue the ientiicapocs of tubstasce we fonad 0 the 
second an thir stages. It 25 Uren anon more a cage of 
yume pty gigs as etatinof 


Th nee Remccooes ov Stow, Hea seo Cede 
‘he ig of aaow and ite may be treated very ly, 
‘us ther explanations mun be noted sine tay have 8 
cnrtain interest on accoust of the conection thn cald 
‘Clabes between feng and cold 
‘Ths explanations ofthe ong of ssow and ice may be 
chmod mo three sages. Dang the fre (up t about 
{he age of 7) ere w areca. 
tae mab, Hy make 0 nght ap gh 
en = ri wa 
nds a mas? ed Wand 
RIT yn ie late En be 
Igo he as re nt oy Ua a eae 
aegis Som eee Ho? From 
Ta rks Wine earn the teat ood Wy 
She low nd} Breue oth tet—Where fo te 
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come from 714 comes from hs snow hich eyed whan it 
tran omy eld 

‘From about the age of 7 the explaxation i natural, 
at two types answer ar found, ach 50 doubt character~ 
istic of» sage. “Daring the scocd stage (about 7 1 9) 
the gn of tow independent of wa, 


Spey come tron Pete thy — Waecabetts 2 
From te air.” For Bal (:1) sow i also of ur, et, 
10 (6) Sow comes "from the sky, and it's the ay 





ot always regarded as frozen water, bet often a2 com- 


‘experience (as with ice and water) then where it comes 
from imagination {at when the sir changes mio cloods, 
rain, the mx, fre, etc), secondly, it show a new attenpt 


already noted, which consists in combining the clouds 
‘und the sun into condeneed aix, etc. Is is true that in the 
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peret. It i none the lee interesting that be explisa 
ice as dus 0 process of condenmtion of mow. 
1), whos we have jar ween, ssocated mow 
cophad as fellows: = Pirate mor 
Then i othe wp nto pce, Why 2m gts hard. 
ay tebeecle i ebecs from Wet Sons at 
1 te sno a goer its hres 
ir) mld Uae oe Med aw, eh mee of ai” 
temas of snow” Wat do you have fo do to ge 
You madd abl trem Have yon oe te 
ese founain )Yer~ Can wee res, then Water 











At is clear, that the identification of water, snow and 
ton wich each others only progrein. 
‘Box (xz; 8) mi that * when sce mati oly wet.” 





Dot be soil'rehwsed to admit that snow and ice 
water : Is water ?—Theve ss some waler 43 
‘What else ?—Te a mol ouby water.” 

How, then, ace thea substances identified with each 
‘other. ‘Can we say bere, ax in the cute of clouds and rain, 
that there is an active partiopation preceding the inti 
fleation of the substances with each atber before the cid 
‘understands the actoa of eald in treezing water. It will 
‘be seen that this is the conchasian farmed from a study of 
‘tha relations of cold and freesing. Anticipating this 
conclusion let us reconsider those cares examined hitherto, 

‘The chiA comes very early to wonder if itis the ood 
‘which makes water freae or ft fe the now and Jon which 
‘bring the cold. But it happens that their explanations 
pasa throng two phases During the first there ix 
dynamic participation and at dhe same time participation 





q 
3 


¥ 


‘of substance between auow and cold—one attracts the 
other or one produces the other. Cold, on the other hand, 
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‘and the oul attracts the mow, they lend each other a 
‘mutual aid. Thos for Pat, “The cald is when the snow 
‘wants to fail” Inversely for Pur the snow ix to “ show 
‘thet its winter: 





Pox does it mow in winter )—It's fo 
how thal A's winder Why doesn't f sow in summer ?— 





‘Thien ot solitary case, mast ofthe younger chien 
ply 0 the some way when aaked to explain why mow 
fomethey even Pot the qorstion to tauiver This 
{ect throws fight on the fregeg replies. The axow it 2 
sign of cold, cold is a sign af mow, and exch produces the 
other, Ths is at nay rate te cae whit the chil cone 
Adem mow as hawog been made by Gol or by man, 
“ Substantialism ” follows, camsequently, upon this 
dymamunn. Cold te Seated ana pobetasce, a at, ad 
‘tim mbstaxca i considera on the ove hand fo emanate 
from thn mow, and ox the other hand to ener inte the 
ow 11 one af ts elements. This second attitude i the 
dustinctive mark of the secand of the stages which ware 
relere! to adore. 

1s fact the identcation of cold ac is quite general 
amongst the younge: cide. We shall wee many catea 
of R whee stodying the notions of even on the atmo. 
sphere oe Causahid Phys). Wan the cai is asked 
what the itm, often rele tat ti he cold” a 
the cok was a materalsabetance, and if is eked where 
the wind caren from, the reply ery often i ft cones 
from the cold.” On the other band, there are a large 
atthe of cates where sow ni kee tre nid to be com 
pted of air (ve above the canes of Gut nod Ba). Bal 
Tecoot thatthe cold comes from the vw and irom the 
‘ld ut the same tne, thas: "Zi the mow wich binge 
1a cold and the wind x me —Whace dove the coXt omen 
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In hort, the reply im this Erxt phage shows claasly 


‘as two bodies which aro each the product of the otber. 

‘During the second phase, on the other land, the child 
\Sooovers that the ice is due to the cold and not the inverve. 
‘As tm the cold in winta It is oil interpreted as being die 
(2 the wind and then by degrees the chill Mearns to attribute 
‘it to the absence of the sun, etc, 
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‘tha other, the snow i derived from the cold end from the 
air, the cald is derived from Be enow, ete. At length the 
development of his powers cf observation showe him what 
4s the actual ardar. Tt ig the cold which causes freesing 
and not sw which produom cold. ‘Thus, the three 





‘Chikren, when usked questions, v0 replies whoch spay 
‘be classed in three stages [2 the Srv of thee sagen 
verging fas born srtcialy made a 


HE 
ui 


E 
fe 
: 


or 0): “How dil the ke, be? Thee mes 
sallow and somatody fad op on end Slow di the bolle 
Segura ea hr sia ade A What va ivr? 





[D’Estrella in the antabiographical letter seat to Willing 
Jane’ and intended to the scoount of ls 
‘memories of childhood, adds this a9 to the origin of the 
cean. He went to the sea one Gey with his compantoas, 
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"Sagem to rain nd 
ins the Arve ond the Bhd.” 


‘tendency sverts itll, even 

jos, These lant cases 
interesting than the primitive cases of 

firat tage because the tendency of the chid's mind 


a s0en more madirectly and, therefore, mace rolubly. 
‘of thoee to be quoted) it will be 


reusckable example of the tenacity 
explanation is pot meckanistic at the oateet 


fa 
ina 
artifcialist 


atu 
first of all through « stage of eminent 


‘there first {The town. 
A certain fmalistic éynamsem 16 attnbated, 
‘water which enables it to act for man's greatest 


Fi 
case 
‘the 
of 


we mech 
“Two cau fallow Bloging fo the thrd sage i which 


the explanation of rivers and lakes beoomes entirely 
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stage think of the water of lakes and civart a being 
sacucioms and ale, slthoogh they regard it ax being 
anitchily made withost gecerally defining bow it mat 
rade. As to the later stages, eight tenth of the ciléren 
ofthe ncond stage nd m third of thowe af he Gir) atage 
{4 Une of watoe at allve ned conaions, wo that sna 





CHAPTER X 


THE ORIGIN OF TREES, MOUNTAINS 
AND OF THE EARTH 


‘Wr must now consider how the child explains the origins 
of row materials such ax wood, stone, stuf, ets. Thom 
questions wre not raised ix any formalist spirit, they wre 
‘problema whlch interest atleast a large memaber of children, 
In fact, all the questions that are coomdered here have 
‘actually been pat forward by children. Thus in the 
<oleton of ction emsuad by Bek ae to be found 

which were ail esked by the same child. 
Be ec6) rape, wae tae pole fre Ven 
Hore dd they come thre ?—Toay were dom like 38-— 
Was the earth there Before there wre $eople om st 3—Yes — 
How isd st come there sf thers was sobody fo make Wt.” 


‘AE af: “Whe made he sar? Was there over toma 
whom ws ove nck om the wert AL 630° " What are rocks 
made of 2” 


‘Mme Klein m an interesting study * ecards the following 
quettons betwean the ages of 4 uel 5: “Wis wird Hole ? 
‘wird Stein? ("How i wood made? How is 
stone made?"). The answer was given that stone had 
fabrays been there, but the chill replied "Aber woraus 
int er hergekomanen?” (“but what is it made ost of”). 
Oeher questions telata to the growth of tree, of flowers, 
to the origin of dust, ete, ix fact, all materials gave rie 
‘0 ppontanaona exnceity and the very form In whlch the 
‘question is phrased shows io most casm that the child ia 
‘expecting an artiSciaiet explanation in return. 
3S Peta Sen 2036. 
1  Rieumnconteng, Pars el YT. 36 
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§.2, Tex Oma oF Woop axp or Praxrs.—We find, 
taal fhe sng a he evcatnof the explants, 
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3 





Wen pay 
il He ne 


HY pa in 
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‘Daring the second stage, the idea appears of the forma 
‘an of the seeds by 2 natural process, bat artificalees 


wel vital to it the sense that man continues to be 


mscessary far the reproduction of the trees, Here are 





Ty ne 





suis Weg 
By al 





HEF 


‘Do (4): “ Bacaure hay hae Beem Painted.” 
iii aes hoe ma he 
tras in fhe mowains —How 1 Wath ood. 


Fo ee 
fi yetwi sm tas 
LS RS «ray Ae bom pe” 





— 
Sear ea = eR 
mee See has made them 50 
Fe Te nw tn eed 
sie eet tee eget 
setae, ‘roots come from ? 





‘docs 
peat ae STi oils 
woRe" 

‘The (jrofrmis) tendency of this ast reply shook! be 
noted. 

"The Gat stage eautinass on an average mp to 6 oF 7 
years, w33 the second vp to 9 yeern The rein ofthe 
Ahird stage ae Core as at a tha erg of the sea re 
onoerned, tnt children of thia age Ftuse Co give ay 
Jfdgnent on the greencas of the leaves or ee they give 
the nine copie us thos we ave Just seen. 

{2 Tax Onan oF Tron, Chass, Clot ano oF 
Parme—Siace these explanations Go wot provide much 
Intrring mat ecm ew hon vr ey 

"Amongst qoite Iie children there is a stage which 
appears fo be povarticalit, bot in realty Mt ximpiy 
‘emote a period inter fo 8 need for enphaations, 
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4) suid of ram tak ~ you fa mae aa 
aime zo rfee ie peperand Se 





hi a 
Tam (4 gives the somo tephee: “ou fad won, 
id oe Seat Ce 

pied Boer Wein 





"Sica G) ©” You catch in waler eth sour hands. 

‘This raply was gaven for iron, paper, ec. 

[Rvidently this tage, although coming before the period 
of explanations, m prepating the way for wtificialinn, the 


Mass (6); iru "sod wh orl —Bt where dee 
hia ion fa the ground come from ?—Zs has bean pu her.” 






1 
bat 
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snioach fox Gime cook be cooked oy enongh fr it 
Gara toto potmoea "Tis ttc to th bal in Oe 
caamipotsace Of adult technique which we dal nd when 
poteace of ele tiny wR 

"The seood iype of reply ia flows — 

Daa, 4) mye that tea comes foe ehoge and thst 
vile pet Oot tothe to make ¢ gece 
Nad GD) mye tal lan mace tt of pect 


(Os "Yow find old Be of past ond ich the 


Bat thew replies are cade at the same age as those 
and are similar to them. 

‘These facta sre oaly interesting 20 fac ts they show the 
tendency of the infant to beliews in adult momipotenes, 
Dring this same penod everything im cature appears to 
the eblld to be artéicial or manafactared. Later, when 
‘the child discovers by degrees that exachioes ae nether 
‘aunipotest n0¢ mysterious, eatural phcoomma will 
become more and more dxicalt for him to explain by 
stficialian and this will ve poe to the purely phyla 
‘explanation. 

$3. Tux Omscim or Sromms axp of Extn —The 
‘question of the sol is much more interesting than that af 
‘he foregoing taterals. The clld's comeeptons are laa 
af the mircy of adult inflvence and of varbalioa, 

‘im ealng the general question of the origin of stzues, 
concrete example was used. ‘The chide were shows 
‘2 round smooth pebble lke those that they had af! seen 
on the banks of the lake or of the Arve, and they were 
ssked “ Why is it rosnd." When the oilé di not reply 
‘that it was wom by water we added the observation, 
oand it on the bank of the Arve. Why do you think it 
round." 

‘Thre stages wore obeervad in the explanations, amely 
Integral aricalixs up to 7 or 8 years, natura! explana 
tian from 9 fo 10 years cowards und an intermediary 
stage between the two. 
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tp whlch these two theories of the composition of mattar 
ead becomes clearer ax the child's explanations grow 
free of articialima. This conclusion is en atomimm united 
‘with the idea of the condensation or rarefaction of a slngie 
substance which is the basis of all kinds of sail. Thirdly, 
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‘been warn by the water, thus abandoning, when brought 
into contact with the actual objec, their bebe in artiicilist 
‘myths The younger children, on the other hand, retained 
‘their customary trend of mind. The folloming ceplion 
‘were obtained during this fret stage — 





Franz (4): “Do you see this stone, 
sf pl in a cach “Do Fou ke 
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8 
‘yom Break theo end thas you make Bigger round ones with 
Hom"Do you know wesre I found it) On the bens of 

Why i round ?—You Droak them and thon 
ewe Pte” 


"Ares. 
make 





‘ram the replies inthe frst stage, a tarther conception bas 
been added here, that of condemuation and rarefaction, 
‘But this idea—in Rob's case ail bound up with artificial: 
lam, as evidenced by the suggestion of comapresing the 
wtone—contalns ix germ the ides of particies of matter, 
‘We ahall see later that some of the children of the third 
stage arrive mare or lem explicitly at this conception. 
Rob's cave is then intermechary between artibcialism and 








fn interpretation would not mice for ther is clearly 
Tare an urticali which bas become uamaneat, 10d 
‘which baa been atisibuted to mature itself. To fact, all 
‘the process which the chikisen refer to (ewellg, dation, 
concentration, adam, ete} are process which in the 
taize convertaon the chidven atuibuted to « amas 
tech, and in addition a ystecaticfoatam is apparent 
{a all thee conceptions Later we shall see ic stodying 
the explanation that children give of natural movements 
(Cassels Physqua) tat waves and water, cuenta, e, 
Are spoken of utile very late sage au being prodnce by 
‘special dymaziin and never as the product ofa mochani- 


hyscal explanation ofthe third age’— 
Gary iu mage that be wd ws the ean 
‘com! egt Sa ot ow who had ado a fe 
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sade 1—WFith onl i of maah-—SPhat ate they made 
fetes Flow By boing wohone—What in earth made 
SET mateo tae Sie saat Wn 
ibe ? You cold lg on Reest nerd ould Bo 
seting ata” 


‘Withont falkg into the temptation of supposing that 
these children are patting forward a explicit etomiam, 
ve may try to distinguish in thee replieg how moch is 





From th eotlon to a redimentary atomlia lew chort 
step and the questions help the ld to maks this sep! 
toning on 1 to how sonst ace made (me the 
tase of Weng) or in asking what would Dappen it the 
Hele poses of stace were broken "up (he the case of 
Bou) 

ere is a til clearer we, and also 2 rccllecton of 
tldhoed by aa adalt— 








‘the exact relations existing between animion and arti- 
faliam in the case of objects which ‘are as evidently 
‘inanimate no rodks or the earth. 

‘Tw stages ware apparent In the collected replies. Whit 
‘aabural explanation was the charactenstic of the stoond, 
on the other band during the first stage the mouctaina 
were bald to have been made by max. But, strangely 
‘enough, in half of the cases of the frst stage, mountains 
‘were pictured at the seme time as living in that they bad 
gown. Here are some examples of this zistore of anim- 
‘sm and artificialima — 

Eva (9): “How qere the mozstains made ?_i7ih 
siouss—How 4 mowateis cams, Gob fat somes vasa 
‘Inside what ?—inside Me ‘hen tit gree 









i pn Spent gik 
ee: 
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3 i He fie 
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mown. ona sons thn Shy made ke 
mer Rute escent St 
ie ee oe rd torre 
of sat td Shey begin es mah 
round. (Genera isin fact gattounted by mountains) 
‘Big pues of sonar ll road Wot made Wta hat > 

i [twat mon who tarred thom Shere 

Roy (ht The Sabre was make” by men —Why ?— 
Et couldn't wake siolf a lone —What fs it foc ?@—For the 
moon. —Why i—-For it so set baling.” 

The following is ax example in which the mountain 
although ct mannfactared i etl conceived an exiting 
for the benadt of man slone — 

Doc (6; 30): Mountains “ made themselves all alone— 
‘Why are thers motntaina ?—So that we com shuts.” 

‘We have mentioned ehewhere (Language and Though, 
. 178) the interesting question asked by Del atthe age 
Of Gf: “Ze thr w le Matierhor and a ig Matorhor ? 
—No—-Them why 14 there « hsttle Saldor and « big Saltve?” 
‘Thin question, un ite very form artificiahst, shows cleasly 
‘the spentanety of the child’s teadeacy to regard mountains 
4s “made fot" us and in consequence es made by ua 
To this question of Del, children of 7 replied as follows 
(Lenguage ond Thongh, p. 227}: " (There wre two Saltves) 
‘becowse theres one for hile chaldeom and ome for grown-ups.” 
© The hte one ei ond 0 sth 

Finally, after the age of g 0:30 0n an average, aneoond 
type is found in coors of which the children sek for 
natural explanstions > 

Daw (0): “Its the cath shat has risen wp. It's ike 4 
ig snd Did em a oto . 

OD: "Phare made oak sorh—Did expe 
make the meentsias No They're high ah cot 

‘The conceptions concerning mountains thas clearly cou- 
firm what we aaw with regard fo earth and stones. 











CHAPTER XI 


THE MEANING AND ORIGINS OF 
CHILD ARTIFICIALISM 


Tr reams to be sen if fem the ontet there sa como 
direction along Walch the aullereat peonmens observed 
sm coving, “We shall cot hide the diculten of the 
stoblem the repli collated may have been simply 
toade up, oF they may bave been doe t9 the teaching 
{flor otherwsn) th cd Id tagpened to rece 

ah parents or from otbers, end eves if these anewers 


‘eongiog 
‘this ertificalis obey laws of development? Can one 
or moce origin be aged tot? Te ae Che como 
‘ow to be examined. 

§t. Tax Meaove or Conwy Artmmciuanisy.—It doos 
sot som os pombe to expan ll the eaewers amiiod 
in the preceding chaptecs an ve to romancing. If we 
apply our three usaal critene we shall, in fact, find as 
fella, inthe St place, cairn ol th wumn average 
age give the same amswers. In this respect the explana- 
thona of night as due to big black clonds and of the clouds: 
ta ramltng from the moske from the Tots, ee, are 9 
any reactoos whose geerity always wing 
Secondly, the atiaiat Garwers re not Hite to one 
fge ort tnghe given sige, but they extend overt ast, 
fo sagen It th ponsibe to ae a prograive evalt- 
Hon of bela which chery tows tek petal peenatic 
<Gucacter and exudes the hypothosa of ue romancing 
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‘Ye third enterion, the arrival at the correct answer, it 
significant. In fact, the children of the lest stage do not 
altain the corect answer or the ustural explanation In 
pe bound det seem rather to grope for it and during 
theae gropings may be aeen nmmerons traces of beliefs of 


‘To explain how the lake came to be situated bexide the 
town, these children are obliged to tam to ax immanent 
frtdclaliom fast a2 In the eighteenth century God wos 
replaced by “ Nature.” 

"Toes thre criteria, tube together, thus lad one to 
‘wuppone that, speaking broadly, the artcalst answers of 
the children tested ware not doe to 

‘Naturally, this conetmion does sot mean that all the 
annwert obtained are to be treated as of equal vidoe, On 
the one and, a careful distinction nest be drewa between 
the element common to all the children of a given stage 
—for example, the iden that the van was cuude by men or 
by God—and the embellshiseats that soc and such « 
child adds (0 this coavaction ander the preasure of the 
questions—for example, that it was made by someone 
having it a match. We bave quoted the complete anrwers 
because the study of these embelishments bring to light 
many teadeacies wloch would otbermue be muved, but, 
1s regard the geveral problem that concerns us bee, we 
say treat these indradual elaboretioca as due to romanc- 
fing 2nd eta only the statement that is common to a 
On the other band, it is obviows that the value of the 
ener eleseat itself vanes sccording to the age of the 
Children, Thos the attempts at aatartl explanations 
‘ade by the elder cows (6-0) may be twken mace of leat 
Siterally—the child who compares the sun to a condensed 
ood really means what ba is saying and is not exagger- 
sting his iden by the words used. The explanations of 
the yoanger children, oc the contrary, pressat a mixture 
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conciode that nature depends ox human activity may 
tally be bata short step. 

‘But t this last interpretation mony be oppomed the fact 
that nothing compels the cal tase i these 
anty that whic favour artifcalien. Observation af the 
cloud might provide the child equal with suggations 
favouring a natanl explanation (their quantity, thir 





speatascons, 

In the fit place, wo have been struck by the fact thet 
the majority of chidinen oaly being in God ageinst their 
‘wil an it wera, and not until they cax Gnd nothing else 


temmething foreiga t0 the chi’ matural thought, and the 
Croceptions evoked by this teaching lack both the mbtlety 
1d tha fnteacy of convictions that maka 20 appeal to 





‘education, i remaiza to be explained why the chid, a8 
? 


Ey 





‘by an original tendency, characteristic of chikd mentality, 
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and panetroting, at we shall attempt to show, deep into 
the emotional and intellectual Me of the eid, 

But the easential of the problem etll remains to be 
silvod. Are the beliefs that have been listed in the pre- 
coding pages really “ spontaneous convictions,” that is to 
‘ny were they formulated by the chit previous to the 
qaestions oF should they be classed ax "liberated con 
vVetions,” thet isto say as beliefs sroused by the examina 
tiom and thus systematised partly as the remit of our 


questions 
tin bere best to adopt the simplest hypothesis This 
is Hat the majority of chideen bal never considered the 
‘qosstions we Put to then. Therefore, tho beliat com 
(ined in the cbiki’s answer was “liberated ” by the 
rxamioatlon. Two elements thus coatribute to thls belle. 
On one hand s the mum total of the mental habits or 
tendencies of the child qaestioned, but, oa the otber, isn 
certain eystemalination due to the emyencies of the 
question set und to the oil's desire to answer as simply 
1s ponuble, ao that the answers we obtained did not arise 
specifically and dizectly from the child’ spostancons 
witiciahsm, To berate this spontaneous artificiahem 
it in necesory to delve beneath the srface nnd find the 
feue explanations that were certaunly not in the child's 
sind in that fora before the exunination. However 
dalcate an operation ft may prove we shall attempt it 
‘We sunt fist remember that the child's thought i 
cqvorutcic und a such intermediate between thn autistic 
and symbalic thought of reverie or dreaming und logical 
thought. ‘The convictloas the child may bave ar, there 
fore, generally Sot communicable or at any tate recain 
‘wspommunicated. Aloo eves if satore and its pheaomens 
{orc children to contract a whole seres of mental habite 
they do not formulate any theory ar verbal explanation, 
tm the strict sense of the form, which incidentally makes 
the relative uniformity we noted all the more striking. 
Such as it the child's thought is mach more fertile ix 
lnmages undia, above all, motor sioch sore thn conpeptual. 








regards the belief that the sum and the moon follow us, 
‘The child bebaves as if nature were charged with purpove, 
aa if chance or machacleal sd not exit, a0 i 





postulate that everything ix satare has its own rain 
Are in tha form af em office or function that each object 
‘s cilled om to perform according to its own characteraticn, 
{one tenes this certainly iavelves enimin, since without 
‘avarenens things coald not socceed in playing their part 
4 the social organisation of the wuld But his sho 
‘involves commands and above all commanders, to serve 
‘whoin ia precisely tha yeison d'dve of the mboedinate 
bodies. And it is abvionsly man who is thus felt to be 
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‘the chlat and the setson J'érs of ings. Tha Kea of 
doubting such principle so seKiom occur to children 
‘tat it fo never explicitly councated-—it being granted 
‘that a prisciple is never enunciated until the mind ls 
‘been faced by « proble=, that is to say before the fonda- 
mentale of the principle have been directly or indrectiy 
put in doubt, Aniniem and artiSccham constitute, then, 
{wo attlcudes of mind which are complementary 10 cack 
other, From this standpoint let us reconsider the three 
‘goupe of phenomena which scemed to testify to the 
spontaneity of the child's ammustic attitude, namely, 
‘Gaalimm, precausslty, and the confusion between physical 
‘and mora law. 

Tu the first place, the child's finaism exques as much 
‘as and even more in favour of the existence of artifciatimm 
‘han of anizmean. Certainly, when be ways that the sun 
{ollows un u ondac "to wart us" be attributes 
‘ess t0 the gun, Bat ax examination of the definitions ia 
‘tems of function (Binet et Simon) show that mott of 
them are clouly lind to artifcaliam, Binet, at i 
‘well known, bas abowa that if chidren of 6 to 8 year are 
‘sked “what is fork” or a “mummy,” they reply “it 
is for extang with ” oc "it is for taking care of us,” ete. 
‘The universality of the defmition io terms of function bax 
‘een confirmed by all who have checked the value of 
Binet's and Simon's tests. Yet these definitions beginning 
veith the words “it is for. . ” (*cext pour") cover the 





‘whole face of nature and do not apply only to the objects 
and persons in the chuld's immedate vicinity (Judgment 
‘ond Rentowing, Chapter {V, §2) The same thing ts found 
‘when ane is careful not to ask for a series of definitions 
{which enconrages perseverstian) bet when ape asks point 
‘blank in the course of an interrogation: “ What is = 
mountain?" oc“ Whst i 2 lake?” A mountain "in 
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countryside “for travelling in"; clonds “for malang 
{rain or “for God to live in} the min “ for water~ 








Drecauuality mippones rock a lack of differentiation betwee 
he peytloal a2d the physaal that the trac cause of & 
is ueror ta be sought in the “how " of its 

Physical relation, but io the paryooe which wderes 
4K. But these purposes belong ax auch to an articaat 
order as to an amit order. To pat it more clearly the 
child boyuna by seeking purposes everywhere and it 1 
‘only secondarily that be concerned with classng then aa 
‘Parposes of the things themselves (animus) and purposes 
ers of the things (artifcalssm). Thus when 

Del (Language and Thought, Chapter V) esha “ Who 
‘makes it run?” when speaking of & marble oo » sloping 
surface, he is thinking of the purpose wx the marble far 
adds “does it know you are there? “—Here pre- 
yumlity tends towards azumiam. But whan Del aska 
‘why there are two Salives and aot to Matterhorns, or 
‘whim bo asks why the Lake af Geneva goo ony as fa at 
Lamanae sod not up to Berne, af when & child of 5 quoted 
bby Stanley Hall sha “Why is Chere « toon ?"* und 
“‘ehy ian't i a8 bright as the sun,” et, otc, iid of the 





‘Finally, in comnection with animism, we laid stress on 
2 Pang. Some, 290, Vol. X “Carey sa nse" 
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 phenomanoe which we shall often come acrons agai 
wiodying the explanations given by chiléres es to the 
‘cause Of movement (08 Causal Physique, that is to 
‘my the lack of difereatistion between the idea of the 
pSysical law and that ofthe mom! law. Thus the regular 
Teappearance of the sun and moom is dae to the fact that 
they ” dave to" ware os or give Hight, etc. Now it is 
guile clear that suche lack of diereatiaton Dear witnaa 
to a tendency of mind which in s9 mock artiGcialst a9 
Acrinitic. In Suet, for chidiren the raoxal law preonpyese 
‘commanders, that ia to aay ten who give order, aa ich 
tn bodies which obey. Certainly the sun wut have same 
agra af twurmnen in ter tobe able to obey tnt aleo 
‘t must have someone whom to obey. This someone the 
‘child may well have never exphicitly defined in ita thought, 
som without wying that x i man, ince man 
Ibe ran foro 
“To oonclade, fartifciasm evidently does not exist in 
‘the apomtascons thought ofthe cid in wich sypteratic 
smd explicit form as it bas nacewerily amaued in the 
fovane of sur aterrogtions, a exists nose the Jew in the 
form of an or gia! tendeney of mind satimately cmmected 
‘with falism and child prooeuelty. This mm tact is 
sulicint to jostify our study of artifical. 
$a. Tux Rranions of ARrinicating wren mitz 
Paosixn or Tax Brave of Bascas—At any rte in the 
caer stages, the child seen to expenerce mo diffcalty 
Jn conceiving Deng: as, st the same tine, living und 
articially made. The planets axe Bing, they grow, they 
fre born, and yet they ave been made by man. Silly 
mountains, soces, even seeds grow and yet have beet 
sstifcally made. What Is the reason for thi comblaaton 
of animiim and articaliza ? To solve this problem it 
vrould be well to know ellren’s Mean om the birth of 
‘abien But it goes without saying that there oxo grave 
moral and pedagogic reasons for Bat purving such 40 
anvertigation dizetiy. Since we cannot experiment bere, 
swe mari rest content with what can be found i chiltow’s 
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‘alk which hs beeo pabtshed or which we have gathered, 
‘und alio sith such recollections af childhood as bear on 
‘this poist. We shall find econgh in these socreee to 





‘cid saks “where?” 1¢ may well be that he was thinking 
of the location in the bodies af hie parents, 


1 Pada, Semi 2609. Yo. 25.308, 


3 
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‘Now, cnzof two things mast be tre. Either the children 
do not believe these stories, which happens mare often 
than would seem. Or ele they partially belleve in them 
and try to Gnd ont how the parents were able to make 
the baby come, starting frum the implicit iden that rf waa 
‘he parents who arranged its coming. This leads to the 
‘quertion of the second type, to be examined next. 

From the point of view of artfcialion, Low are we 10 
explain the questions of the Grst type? It would seem at 


(On the other band, questioss of the secind type reveal 
the deaze (o understand the satuze of the bead betweeu 








iti 
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wed 
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‘ona about birth are often the starting-point for questions 
‘on the erigin of things in general. From ite very roots, 


5 Racmamen of 66. Ep SE. 
Siento 
> Chemaeam of oe. pre. 
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‘then, srtifilatam ussames the ideas of life and of articial 
‘Production to be complementary to each other. 

Qu the other band, children come very early 10 grasp 
the conteption Hat the material cat of which parents 
‘uae childcon ithe fruit of their own, bode -— 

Children's beefs bare often been quoted 
which bables come foes their parents’ blood, from 
ngutha, from their stomachs, of frac their navels? 

ities of 4h sete Unt se ware fall dow, 
ap into tw litte guia aga 90 uo," 


e 
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‘the origin of things im general. Here are Sour groups 
Jarses 
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‘We can assume then, that in all probability it ia 
conrlocty concerning birth which is the starting.poknt of 
‘questions of ocigua, so comerous between 4 and 7 ynars, 


‘which, thwarted and projected, ie not at the root of these 


the question aries whether itis wot an interest inhi 
‘questions about cigs 


‘and {= consequence the source of child artubialiom. Tt ie 
‘true that there will be children who ask questions aboot 
fongins before they ask them about birth but even bere 


‘What isto be observed in any case—end the point mast 
‘be stzemed 20 that the relation of the problem of kirth to 


srtificialim viands ot mere clearly—ua an evalution of 
‘myths relating to the origin of man in the wan of an. 
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artificatiom increasingly icraament, that in to say, utti- 
‘buted to patere io, 

a fact, shortly alter having cocopled hlmnelf with the 
question of birth, the chOd asks Bisel almost infllily 
‘what cam have been the manner of the original appearance 
cf mun oa the earth. The younger ones, between 4 und $, 
revpoad with « purely articialit solution, whic involves 
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veal enough Imown how frequently water is associated in 
dream thought with the iden of burth, And again ages 
(Grogs ogy, ete} and bubble, being the symbols of eggs, 
Are frequently neocinted wath the same ative. Fully, 
‘tho image of a worm often appears sm dream symboliam 
44s tavciated with the ides of babien ef. If once the 
‘Prtciple of the aymboksm of subconscious thoaght ia 
‘Admitted, even reducing assumptions to their miunum, 
‘Vole myth cazoot be regarded as anything bat the 
sytbolical transposition of the iden of bth, Tn otber 
‘words, tht water woold stiod for the ume in which 
children ft believe babies ave born (and we have sees 
what a large sumber of chides tend to ascnbe Inks 
und oceant to human activly on these hoes), the bubble 
‘would represent an egg, the worm a baby coming out of 
‘the body All thas urges Vo to believe that nature has 
made man. If the peincile of syecbolim 1 not adeitted 
it 4 none the los ear that Vo as simply transferred to 
raatere what some years easier be would have attributed 
to man loon. In ether ease wo sce how nature becomes 
‘the depositary ofthe productive activity of man. 

To candude, children's wleas on the birth of babies oF 
on the origins of man follow the same laws us their ideas 
oo natare in general, namely, artiicalion es the startmg- 
‘point and natural explanation sooompanied by traces of 
immanent arbficaliem in the sapenor stages. But at 
eems that the questions they atk about bath are the 
‘aurea of thom on general ecigia and not the invere. 
‘From this it appears that inthe sdeas of children on birth 
lea the explanation of the basic interdependence of arti- 
flialiam: apd smimam A baby beng comsidered a at 
the sume time ariifcally made and living, the child tus 
‘the tendency to consider all things as posseaing the same 
charactaisticn 

§ 3. Tex Stace oF Sromramnovs AmTPiCiALsi AND 
cramp Ratariona wire Tax Devaiorin or Axaanat— 
We art now within reach of Gcorering on broed fines 
(he relations betmees animism and artifclalacs, To this 


origin are those asked in the form “ Where does so-und-eo 
come from?“ and which have a opatial rather than a 
‘quam cod in view. If those questions about birth of the 
first type constirste a stage at all (thooe wiuch consist 


doth physical and peychical. The only realty then is « 
ccamplex of parposie acticas which premppose nctive 
‘beng sad im tis veose there i amuem. But theae 
sctlons are ether distantly or cloneiy coutrolied by maz, 
‘and in this sense, there i ax artsfoalumn at least fuse, 
Moreover, this artificial can jart as well be magical a4 


fo bayer” From hia point of view, chen, there is epo0- 
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tancous He in things (animisn) but there is aio the 
ction of man os things. Only this ertifcaliam is not 
speataneously seoompaaied by a myt about ongina and, 
farther, it contains 90 magic alemant Mont children do 
‘ot get past this period aa far ax the majority of natural 
Dodies is concerned, bat as soon ax they try to define the 
trie of any pastel body they themby pas ot the 
‘Or aguin, a exsunples of this fst period may be taken 
the most peinitive of thowe cases where It is believed 
‘hat the sun, the moow and the loads fallow ui. Tn the 
one case, then heavenly bodies follow w voluntarily 
{animism}. In the other, their sole funchon is to follow 





‘The moond period, which we sail call chat of mytho- 
logical arifcsalices, sppears ax so00 us the child asks 
‘himael questions about the origins of things or can reply 
to questions which be may be asked on thie mbject. 
From this masoent, the artidclalina which hitherto has 
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sn existing between the fast stage of primitive mentality, 
‘where partiipations xe simply fet and lived, and a 
ecoad stage where participations bagin to be formulated 
tad th give tse to anyths boat origin. 

It ip to this period of mybologeal artiiciaim that 
the frst stage diminguiched ia the carlin chaptars must 
‘be assigned, that is, the rage during which there is ntegral 
srtiicalium and where the sun, the sky, the night, moun- 
taing, vers, ote, are directly manufactured by men. 
During this porod enim and ertiicalm are still 
‘completely complementary, things are manufactured and 
living at one and the same time, ‘Thar mamatacture ts 
‘comparable to the birth of bables, which are conoerved 
1 having been to some extent mouhed with the hands, 
ven when the clakd knows that the material of which they 
‘ace composed comes from the parents themselves, 

Thia reserblance between manufactare aod birth 1s 
the more early masked doring ths penod an that certain 
satura bodies are conceived ex exming ot of man, Theme 
‘notioas are probably noch more comtooa thas the children. 
Dave admitted. In any case, we have noted thet the wind 
Ioan boen identifed with Inumas Breathing, fog with a2- 
Ialation, rivers and the sea wath spittle or rise, ete. If 
‘oun thinic of the symbokcal contents porible in entistc 
conceptions, much 4s the highly probable ansoclations 
‘between water and urine and bist, between the earth and. 





‘tendencies to a collection of living bodies bound up with. 
Yamane, Whatever thew Iypotheos may be forth, 
‘here remains a whole body of fact, vecibabe by direct 
bvervation, which shows thst daring this period of mgtho- 
Iogieal artSciatnm things oppo to the child to be af tha 
sete time living and sanatactared. Articiallem and 
‘Shimon st imply each other without let or hindrance. 
"We salt call the next period that of chal arial 
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sm, It corresponds broadly with the second of the wages 


from the agea of 7-8 to 9-10 on the average. Now, ax we 
‘ull sea later (Causalitd Physi) this is the age which 
‘marks the moment where the child's Interest Begins to 
‘rum towards the details of machines and the proceeding 
of man technique. It ix, for example, at about 8 years 
‘on the average that boys at Geneva no leas than at Paria 
are able ta give from mamary the correct explanation of 





operon (6 stato-ecgint, etc). ‘Ideas about crafts and 
‘the working-up of raw roetecal Decome clearer. Soch 
‘ctx of conres, react oo artidiaiam. Hitherto, without 
his taking “ how? ", the child bas conselved all nature 
sa being made by an, of even mare he has Dever thought 
of doubting the comprehensive soope of human technique, 
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‘that water falls from the doads by « natural proces, The 


sense, it demands of baman tecknique uly that which 
‘the latter could rearonably be expected to produce and it 
samiges to natura] proceaes the task of perfecting what 
‘man bes ineagurated, 

‘As to the relations between technical articialien and 
‘enim, in comparison with those of the preceding 
parlods they show + retrogrestive movement —artifciatim 
‘tod animiam become camtradiciary. Ia point of fact, it 
arificiaiam weakens it ia because tbe resistance ‘of 
material things ls ia pare recognised. For the purely 
moral laws which, from the child's point of view, have 
Teitherto ruled mature, there Se gradually eubetited 

yea) One may dainitely assert that 
luring this period children 0 longer attribute life ta 


(hin time on, cidren anert explicitly that soc and och 
an object cannot Enow or fe! anything ” bocanoe i han 





‘Finally, towards the ages of 9-30 there appears « fourth 
eto of smmenent erhfinahem. This period correrpends 
to the third of the stages which we distinguished in the 
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o-Speot then under ity boman or thelogial form to be 
‘tanstecred simply to natwe itself. In other words, 
amature inherits he attributes of man and manufactures 
in the style of the craftman or artist. The facts, It wil 
De remembered areas follows. Tt sat frst Snalimn which 
Dpenistently autlives the artiliciata=y of the Inter rages, 
‘Than tha oun, even wea it is comoeived of ax being extrely 
Independent of human suunafactare, ste ald to base 
‘been made for the parpase of giving ws warm, ght, 
te. The cova, though die to netiral eraporati, com 
tine to be” made for” the purpose of bringing ws rin, 
te. All ature is imbued with purpove, Next come the 
[aa of the generation of boi which is comparnile to 
Dirtb—the stars come out of the wan and go back into it 
sornemes, lightning coodentes into planets or conse out 
ofthe planets ete. Then finally comes the ica of material 
foros, that is of spentaceous activity atinbted to each 
thing of itself. The word " make as employed by the 
hid 00 every oocasion i, i this respect, very significant, 
‘ature itself thos becomes the deporttary ofthe artical 
fam of the later stages. Due allowance ssa, it isthe 
artigcalien which BM Brunschwig bas 20 adminbly 
‘tried m Avattle's physics. 

Naturally, the ideas of ality, of material force and 
smany otbery, current in thhs period, date fom mich 
carer, und i ig from the very bagiming of ts develop- 
sent that the child exdows things with bursan activity, 
‘That ig precialy what animiac consists of, and in one 
vent, one may, even In the eat periods, call nniziam 
om imaceet srtidclalem. “But the period now under 
ennelon which begins at aboot the ages of 9-10 ls aked 
by the junction of tro very datinct curents, one of 
‘which comes from the animism and the other from the 
srticialiam of the preceding periods Thus certain char- 
scterstics attributed bensefocth to material bodies are of 
serimirte origin, soch as the coosciousnesa end the li, 
‘with which about one-third of the children of this fourth 
Derld will exdow the planets. Other characteristics are 
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of artiicialst origin as, for example, the ides of the 
generation of material bodies by woeume af each other, 
‘which seems to come from the idea of samuiacture (all 





of animiam and mage, isthe cave ofartcaizn ti Ge 
‘nocial causes which carry mast weight. 

Socal canta are two ia mambo, aemaly, the box of 
material depeodeace wick the child reooguines 19 exiting 
‘etween Bimal! and bis pareats end the epootanwoas 
‘venetian ia which fe holds them. 

"Under the fet haed we canbe eit, From the cutint 
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of his conscious His, the child is immediately depeudeut 
oa his parents’ activity for food, oumfst, sbeter and 
clothing which is al) crpwnised from aborn for kim in 
Accordance with his equiements. ‘The most natal don 
for him, tho idea he emaot exape from without doing 
‘ialence to Dis habita ja that all mature centres round him 
sand hag been orpaaised by his parests or by human being 
In general.“ Diffuse artifcaliom” can be considered 





‘trend af this interest plays a considerable part fo the 
srtlficlallt shutions which the che profers 

‘The wocond polnt, namely, the deiation of parents 
‘wil nlso not detain as loog M. Bovet in a series of 
Famarkable studies? has deduced from child prycholony 
a whole theory of tbe origin of religion which i of soprezme 
‘terest tn this connection. 
Prychoupalysts have shown that between the diferent 
‘manifestations of Jove—Alal, parental, and. sexual love, 
te. there ix not beteogeanty bat identity of ong. 
Flotraoy, inspired by this view, has tiled to prove, parti. 
colar in his Mystie moderns that religious emotion 
is nothing other than subimated sexual eroobon. 
Bovet, trying to wideo the Seld of survey by studying 
tot only myrtidsm but religion is all its extension bax 
‘boen led to reverse the terms of the problems. If an fact 
‘there is a relationship between sexual love, mystic Jove, 
2p Dore, “Le wataaint ebpens.” Boe dt Tht ot de Pid 
(caamaase, rin 7p sartts Le wataoent Stet arcbyea ind, 
pin pp tea} Aad peace Ls npmen gs lee 
Fen, Niwche aud Para (Dechann ot Som ose 72 
Taper "oa mean meen a P, y 








1 Spin, Ark de Pech. Wel XVI, p 307 
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‘a rtorm, There was then a fimit to bie father’s power | 
‘Spoctaneoas candoct such ax this can be instanced ine 
deGnitaly and cur own data confirm ix the clearest manner 
M. Bovet’s thesio. Nat only ia it evident that the omni- 
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{stifled and is ready to admit chance and natural causes. 
‘Parents ara also beld by younger chikiren to be in- 





‘this deifcation of the parents. M. Bovet aye: “For a 
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lung while the existence of this raiionlistic und pil 
sophical peso’ roand aboot the alsth your has born 
‘firmed ; ft te generally put forward ax #0 amadening of 
ntellectuat careety; we belie it dhould be regarded 
‘rather asa cvs, Sotllectal and moral at the sae time, 
fear ic many ways to that of adcleweoce.”? ‘The con- 
{tequences of such a phenomencn are evideot The fangs 
‘expuienoet by the child up tt aw towards Is parents 
must be divcted elaewhery,axd it io et this peied that 
‘Gey are tranferred to the God with which bis edocation 
Tag provided. Bim It Dan been sald that the child 
dimalea™ his parents. M. Bovet retorta with reason 
hat it cam better be mud, that he “ paterzalises” God, 

at the moment when be ceases 19 regard! hin pert a 
perce th po view of whch wear eg, 

‘ded to parents come to be progremively 
pel crepgeelipt papper 
to “ ealy mas.” Or finaly, ia certain cavet, the eral 

Proceeds to such lengths that it is artifciatiam en bloc 
‘which is called in questicn. However, in general, & more 
or Jee atteavated artiGcnilsm survives for seme years 
after the crisis at the age of 6 to 7. 

‘To conclude, it w clear enough bow far the fitial senti- 
ment may be the worce of astiicaliae. The parents 
eing gods, itis cbvioce that fram the child's pot of 
view, the weed is don to thelr activity or to that of man 
n general. Tt will be clear also why we have not dis- 
inguished to detail between human aod divine or theo- 
Joga! artiidaham. They are certaisly not to be dia. 
ingle any rate utah 7 or 8 yer 

‘God is perm ox men ure gods, of else God is the chiet 
cf men, but it is by the traneferec ofthe Sal sentiment, 
‘Above’ ali itis clear how original child artfcialism i 
both in te origin and i ifs manilenations. It would 
be fa conmequasee an error to attribute it to religous 
sducation txposed from above and badly ansimilated 
Iy tha ell. 








owt OER BP 
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1 we pass now to the individual factors which have 
‘produped or excomraged urtifciatien, we Sind facts which 
fare mach more prosaic. Bat 1s peychounalytic studies 
Ihave shown, chikiren’s thoughts are moulded by narcinist 
interests—even by “antoerotic” interests, ax Freud 
terms those which attach thecselves to all orgunie func- 
tdons—au much os by parental complexes, The individual 
‘actors of articlatiam will then be two is muzaber, namely, 
‘the fooing of th child that he is a cause, on the coe band. 
‘thanks to hls organiars, en the other, thank to his waza 
activity in general. 

‘The fire point is more important than it may seem, 





‘Thm aacood point is all impertast. Tbe child's thought 
{sin clos connection with his mmucalar activity. Stanley 
ial! baa shown very leary the extent to which children's 
ccurioity { related to mamual experiments and to the 
destruction af abjects. The observations of Miles Ande- 
‘mars acd Lafendel atthe Matsnn don Petits ot the Inuttate 
‘of Jean-Jecquen Rouseeats have shows how far mazcal 
‘work i essential to the child's mental development. 
‘These excellent taachers have come to distinguish three 
stages in the child's mental development in enmusction 
‘withthe relations between thought and roanual activity, 
During the fist stage (3-4) the child's thought is 
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‘between moter and mental activity.” "action provokes 
thoughts" During the thd stage (after 7 or 8 work 
Yecames orderly, Movement in controled by thonght, 
Yeeasso thought precedes action."? The fall iguldcance 
of thee statements comes out when it s remembered to 
‘what an extent at the Maison dos Petits, Che groundwork 
of witht: und of the whole intellectual Efe of the child 
1 spontansouly derived foe canipalaion and fr the 
spomtaseone so to the cxigendioe of mammal 
games. That te to aay that thought, dncly it bacornea 





apply to natare are progoast with rtifcialsea, Bat it 
‘is aho evndent that language is not enough to explain 
child actifexaliom, here, as umal, there is simply con 
‘verges betwen the cegresave tendencies of language 
‘and child mentality. Moreover, as always, the child is 
+ itis not a0 much the word “to do” (ire) as 
‘the words “ to get done ” lair faire) that be moat atten 
‘es ("le vent fast faire avancer ee Duages," "Je soleil fait 
{aire pounser lea leurs," ete). Thus expression “ faire 
iro” has a significance that is both animistic and arti 
ficaliat, it implins an external motor force and en znternal 
rinciple of realiatlon. 
§ 5. Tax Oncnrs oF Inmenzicarsom ano came Cavers, 
or mmx Daum oF AgmmIGALiN axD Avnemat~—It 
‘cannot be actually as the resalt of experience that the 
DK comes to abandon his avin and his artiSciakien, 
(No direct experience can prove toa mind incived towards 
‘auimism that the mn and the clonda are neither alive 
2M, Audmace aod L Latent La Meo da Pee de Fett 
J-P Tomson, Benen and Para (Decreased Mee, 








‘hia parents and the freeing of his own point of view or 
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‘mit mam thas ta be the t#o principal factors that explain 
the progressive dectine of animura end of artifcialiem, 
How next is the progressive evelutioa of artiScialiat 
‘causality into the higher forms of caxmality to be explained ? 

These higher forms, which the chiki attxins spon 
taneously, are, as hax been shown, causality by identi- 
fication of eubstance, tbe form modelled on the notians 
of coadensation and rareisction, and « certain primitive 
‘storm or syatheais of elements. 

‘The attempt to see identity is very clear in the stages 
above the ages of 7 or & The sun and the moon are 
Sdentified with the clouds or the air. From the air arise 
‘steam aod water on the one band, end fre on the other. 
Lightning in occasioned by the transiomation of the dows 
‘of anoke mto fire. Earth and rock are conceived as two 





is made of aur or of wind that has been " squoezed,’* 
rock Is compressed earth amd earth 1 rook, broken ip 
nto particles and dust, Fully, these condensation’ 
‘and rareiactions suppose the existence of particen or 
ements aait thus is claziy shown by children of the age 
of x or 12, 
Ut would certialy seam, therefore, that, ws M. E. 
woold have it, the Aint postive form of canwality 
in identcation. Only, identification mvoives « past, Tt 
‘cannot ariae all at once and the identifications made by 
intelligence dhinng the diferent periods of ity development 
bbave msither the same vase nor forma, What wan ident 
Geel by the pre Socratics ws to-day distingmsah azd what 
we westity appeared heterogeneous to the prt Socrates. 
‘What then ia the geass of idantitestion in the child? 
‘As far as we have been able to observe the genetic pro- 
‘greeion appears to be as folloms. 

‘The child starts by extablubing dymsene particstome 
‘between things—the clouds and the nian are attracted to 
one anather ; cold, frost and mow are attracted to oun 
‘another; the wind and the clonds act on one another’ 
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the clonds uct on the mn, drivmg It or chasing it or 





‘From gentatioa to identification stnelly speaking, 
‘there ia ouly the diflermaoe which separates dynamistic 
from mechanistic. ‘according as things are 
epeived of hfe and spontancoss fore, the traneformation 
of the clouds into the sum and moog, or of the wand into 
load, becomes mechanistic and the child then turns to 
‘the form modelled on notions of condmocion amd of 
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etaded study of child physics and the emaiyas of the 
sxplanations children give aot caly concerning the origi 
of things bot coucering the Geta of phecomena oad tbe 
way in wach tantfornations and movements tale pls, 
This wil be attcmpted ia the voquel to chi work Ze 
Ganvahis phyegus chs Fann. 


APPENDIX 
[Note om the reatont betwen bail in ofictcy ond 
swaci i comaction ik $2 wed 3 of Chafee TV 


Iw oder to dinpal all ambiguity we think it uneful to my 
in a few words way we Bave taken the Sberty of using 
4 child peychology the term " magic,” which ix cmtam- 
arly sestoleted to a parly socicogicad use 
Tn the comme of dixcusnons of this subject with I 
Meyer (08 p 357), © erence has asin between Ud 
1. Meyer, asmougst others, bas pointed ext that the 
{cea of mage implies actions end bets having a col ective 
Thin irvolven in the fiat case a question of fact, 
‘which ia, that io all the examples deacribed the magic fth 
{lo a socal setting. “But this is pot a chance, 
fact of cecurstance. Retection would seex (0 
‘hat th content and te form of magical phenoment 
‘bound up cloaely eneugh with socal actions and 
‘coumusication between indrvidusl; sts rymbelical 
{ormal characte, i grammar and ite syntax imply 
‘adaptation, and more often «long adaptation, (0 the 
foal of the nites and habit of the group—the language 
‘of magic, that i, has 1 history. The ectual fora of a 
spell cas show truces of it character. ‘The nature of & 
conviction matt be ittoaced by the beat that it atts 
‘the fe of the entire group. These “ reverberetions ” 
‘re it not caly increased strength bat the character of 


if 


BE 


‘rom a belief in an evil opel whlch tails. 
‘Thus, on the one hand, the case of speis or charms 


ae + APPENDIX, 
does not exhaust the whole of sagic, even from the point 
of view af pare peychology , on the other hand, it is 
oubifol whether the nature, and above all the degree, 
‘of the belle in spells in the same im the collective caves 
of adult us in the india! cases of eluléren 

Tn the cases of children themaeivea, it w perhaps possible 
to make certain distinctsas — 


(2) a some cases appeal 29 made to ao external power, 
‘uch more than (9 8 geoaine actoo exerted on 
‘the world, In these casea at may be doubted if 
‘the qoetion of a spall really ances or iit 1 a 
‘qoestion of oxilaions is. paychological tensa 
and af attempts to enim this tension by means 
‘of process such us those so well treated by 
P, Janet. 

(2) Ts other eases thers has been personal “ expert- 
‘nce accampanied with success and application 
to 4 second event appeanng in amar copdltions, 
‘Thus aay be regarded asa form of causal xequence 
1 motive, mare nearly approaching 4 spell than. 
the former, but durtingnished, however, by two 
cchuracterstica, On the one band, there is cox- 
‘tmaly present sequence und soccessioa—1, Meyer 
on, holdiog that cases of supposed caurality and, 
above all, of rappe spells suppore same kind of 
sicultanaty between Ube event and the gosto 
oF rite necsemury to bmg it aboot; as he has 
‘olnted out elsewhere, the “"canme ” is in this 
‘ase an aspect or part of the event. On the other 
hand, he behef the child places in this sort of 
action is weak and not contiswout, in opposition 
to the strength and contiomty of the belief in 
‘uagical pel. 

(2) Flaally, there are the cases where at the basis of 
‘the child’ belie, Bes 0 " social ” belief (that it, a 
‘general belief ex one thet the child believes to be 
g@meral or widespread), For the child, to be 


APrENDIX se 
gearal meena equally to be meceemsy:: to beve 





‘of this type can give vise to catm which may 
legitimately be compared to cases of magie spells, 
‘And here « distinction mast be made between the 
‘bebels the child has acqeired from the adalt 
‘cal world and these of etriety childish erfgin, 


‘This ast case would be according to J. Meyeram the 
‘mont favourable. “Hs woold suppom a socety of ildem 
with its own bella, rites o ete games, rites of mitintion 
od of membership, cites of prograion and of eration, 
‘tes of eclosion aod pestis, langage and ayesbollm 
—all correaponding 10 the desires and fear of children 
ts citinet froma those of adits, ‘Tha Boy Scouts with 
‘thle own special games, songs and aybaliam, prove, in 
Jig opinion, that St in pombe ix societies where there at 
1 firmer soldarity than in ours, to find groope of children 
tm this way. Sach a stady would certanly be 
profitable. Tt wonld alone make it pomable to see both 
the anginal cature of magical cansabty to the child and 
the nature of the phenomecen of magie apart from tut 
flcacy. Like every research of social paycbology it would 
naturally have to embrace the study of he pheoorsecon 
4s pod of fl away, to ful weil activity , the stndy 
of the acquisition of its belils by the indivdoal child; 
the study of their variations under tbe action of votial 
factors and individual expericoce, and the stody of the 
dogs of ta beets 
‘The general significance ofall these remarks ia that to 








‘them being a mock more intense and systematic 
Dali, 


It ia precnly because of this attempt to aeek continuity 


rewpurch should be made in conjunction with a study of 
individual belies in ecacy. 


‘A partcalar case such ax this obviously proves wothing. 
‘We aball,therefoe, leave the question open, whit stating 
‘that the Gecgnation of“ magic” to denote the individual 
‘elles described, ix sixply intended fo penmit the iden 
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